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TO TIIK UKADICU 


Autho- 

rities, 


Spelling. 


for the Imlian t’ivil Si-rvitv, wliili' uni'niiii; thi‘ iiuhl ui 
contmeiiL on llicir subiwuiunii ailmini'iti.itinn nn ilin ‘.iii'n};th 
of data tlcrmul fithor tntm our own inmu- cnn'ii'ionMii'iiB nr 
from newsjiaiit'i- articlus which hate tii'cn I'allcil into licing 
for llie purpose of advocaliiift a parliful.ti ciiium’ at ;i niomcut 
of crisis. 

In an appcndi.B to this volume, 1 liiivc pivcii svilli dulails 
a list of books whicli may with advanliipi' he eonsultod in 
dealing witli particular (Hirsoiis, perioils, and episode.s— a list 
which might of itself be e.\pandcd into n volume. That list 
as it stands comprises: (t) OHicial lecords; (a) Standard 
Historical work.s ; (3) nelailud lllographies ; (.) ) Ussays on 
aspects of the subject : (5) Studies at first or second hand of 
episodes or per.sons. h’ot the vcrijiciitioii of facts, the first 
class is obviously the most iiuiiorlanl : it is frniii the .second 
and the last tliat wi' must oidinarily, foi ihe most luui ftU in 
the otilllnes; from the ihiitl and fiimlh ih.tt we louhl obtain 
detailed spi-cilic knowhslgts lleie however, I may meittion 
that AAirs/MMii’\ t/iitniy is ihe inosi salisfaeioiy neiieral 
aecouiit with wbicli I am aei|iuioleil, as I'.lpliinstoiii's .remains 
Ihe slandard aeeouiil ol Ihe llinilii ami Mohanmu'il.iii lu 'mils. 
The eiitiro series of llie “ A'/Mrv oj hulk" issiii'il hy Pthc 
(llarendon I'ress, is admiralily ailapleil fm iolelligi'iit [mpulitor 
consum|)tion, tlnmgh suITttiinj; Irom tlto inevitahle ilefi'iit lhal ■' 
eaeh writei is tlisiKisetl mort' or less eonseimisly in bceoine 
the advocate of liia iKirliciilai i,olijecl. Ami Nir Alfrisl 
Lyall’.s “ Asklk Klui/kf ” — may one, in such a enniifctiiiii 
mention also his /cs-riw wrilkii in hnlkl- ami Sleemaii''. 
Kamiles nnd Ktfplleelhms are the mosl illuniinaling studies 
of the Oriental mind. 

I would add Iiere .some remarks on the tale 1 have 
followed in spelling Indian iianie-s. As late as tliitty year-, 
ago it was the oustoio to anglicise tliu spelling ef cveiy wool 
Recently a Scientific method has biten adoiiivd; Macaulay’s 
Budge-Mgc ha.s hecouie I'Aj lltij t and tlir Mapiiiakr is 
give ua Machlipatnam for Masulipataia. On the othci 
hand, while studying the poriod of theSiUi wais, I iiolctl 
at least six different ways <jf spelling l''itvsstjali ; anti even 
under the orthodox editorship of Sir William llunler it lias 
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been found impossible la niaiiilnin an absolulcly uniform 
spelling. 

Again, there is one resjiect in which the modern oitliodox 
spelling is trying : that is in the use ol the aecetit to 
distinguish between long and short vowels. To leatl of the 
“Rdj.i” has a pecnliaiiy irritating effect, something like 
reading a page peppered with words in itilies, nor is it in 
any way helpful to have AlUliabdd thru.st upon you : these 
symbols often render no aid towards discovering the syllable 
on which stress is laid. I have therefore generally dispensed 
with accents in tire text, but on the first occurrence of a 
name and in the glossary I have introduced the long and 
short marks " “ where it seemed likely that the reader wrruld 
thereby he helped to a more correct pronunciation. 

There are certain words and names which may fairly lie 
regarded as having passed into Knglisli Literature. Such 
are Arool and I’lassey, ,Assnye, Lucknow, (kuvnporn, the 
Mogul, tupuo, sepoy. 'I'o discard Ihesc forms is very miicli 
like writing of Aolfied and I5a<lward. Wherever sueh it 
form apiwmw U> nic to Ix' really <niuh}ish<\l, I hnw; kejit in 
it, Whore two forms are almost ei|Uiilly familiar, us with 
Haidar AH and I lyder Ali, I have adopted the more nuidnni 
one, monlioning the alternative when* llio name comes in 
for tlie first time. Wheie tisage h.xs not eslahlisheil any 
particular form, 1 have eudeavoiued to eimrorm It) the 
system of the "Impeiiul (laxetleer ” save for tlie omissit))! of 
accents. Roughly speaking, to find lliu eommon eiiuivalent 
of the old quasi-plionetic a[Killiiig in the modern form, ami 
0 /ffi imrsii, the following tables may he u.seful : — 

Taule of Tramsi.itkration 


Shming the commoner variations found in th' Alodeni speliing. 


Old 

Mudeni 

Old 

Motlfirn 

ai 

e 

Mair 

Met 

au 

a 

Punjawb 

Panjob 

aw 

a 

adnrelut 

adolal 

e 

i 

Fcrozepoie 

I'Vrozpuv 

ee 

i 

Mesrul 

Mfrat 
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III 
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M *• ffU 

It 

Mii>lfiii 
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1 1 

iNirivli 

U f 


11 nt 

lliiiili. 
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\ ■ 

ll ' 

I'Wiirtt, 
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1 1 

M ■ 1,1 f • 

Mnl.ui Kill 

t fl. 


Nil. 

N'.iHlii,r 


(( 

1 ll 111.1 ini 

1 'll.lllll,Wlli\gilt 
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M lUl 

Vii.il 
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!i!ii>i, 1 

Kliiiilut 

1 tuu! 


(il.sl 

A'.iliul 

t 

. 

( 'ill I . 

.V.Itl!,UN 


1 

Irin n. 

/mii 

\ 


I'm n 

IKiimt 


I' mulf 111 liv i-M 1’ •Hill . ' 'iiii'lti <1 111 llu' niotlcrn ; j.jf, 

liirimit’. I'liii'fi'i' 


V.M I'l ■ III III Ml r. I 
./v I f'l I • ‘■■I 

j ,||. ll III 

c .IN ll 111 f'l.llii' III ''I’' 

I , ,1', 1 in /•ii.'i.f 

i) ; UN ti 111 I'ff 
U j ;|N nil ill /i(i.i.', »w. 

lii : !iN I ill iifr. 


N SfcintiiN si'H.MNH 
'I t'i' A‘ii/a^: III ftuilit, 

.1 u 1 .1 in I'hiH III II 111 uf, 

I ,1.1' in 'I u 

I .In 1 III /,/ 

n .1'. n 111 Aiit 

II u . n III /Iff/ 

, nil .1 ■ nil 111 iii'c/. 


(ill, (Jii Nil, ill, j, ft, uiiil V .ill tiilliiw ilir nnlin.irj' lingliiili 
pioiimii'i.uioii • lull (ill uiiil lit .111- '.imii'tiiiifN Niuindm! 
sepuriiti'ly. it in nduii'Uiiu'n iMN.iUt'i .'I'/i), t'.i;. in I'lioniik, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY 


Leading eveals arc printed iu iienvy type. 

Events outside the Indian radius are printed in italicb- 
The name of each Govemor-Gcneial is printed in small capital&» at the 
Ume of his entering on the office. 

The chapters in which events are narrated are denoted in the left hand 
column. 


§ I. From ike first Mohammedan Invasion to 
the commencement of tile Anglo-French siruf^le, 
[ISook I] 

(/.) Frc'Mogitl ferhd. 

II. 6$4 First Mohammedan (Arid)) invasion. 

iooi>io 26 Molimud of Ohftxni. 

Ii7d-i306 ShnlmlMid-Din (Mulminmctl Gliorl). 

1189 Hichardl of Jinfflami* 

1206-1388 Slave 1 lyiwttfty of Delhi. 

I3IS The Great Charter, 

1273 £(iahud I of Ennhind. 

1288-1321 Khilji Dynasty uf Delhi. 

1314 Banneckhurn, 

1321*1(1 12 Tuglilafc Dyiuwty of Delhi. 

1346 Crccy, 

1347 Bahmani Dynasty In Che Dckhan. 

1398 Tamerlane’s Invasion. 

Z4I4-I450 Sciod Dynasty of Delhi. 

1415 Aginconriy 

1450-1526 Lodi Dynasty of DcUii. 

1453 ConstmtinopU taken Ity the Ottoman Turks* 

1489 The Five Kingdoms of the Dckhan. 

149S Vasoo dl Gasna roands Uw Cape and reaches KaUkat. 

Nanukj founder of the Sikh sect,^, 

1507 Albuquerque at Goa. 

1517 Luther and TetseL 
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(*/,) IV/ftut 

[t. 1526 BaWfl Oouqnfiit of iflnAoBbui. 

1531 Huniayut) Nm I u (Is lUM. 

*533 ^ AVam«.i^iV« 

f 5 .(u Hum.i} utt wiHicil. .SKah 

1555 Ilumayim leMuini. 
iSilt) Akbar sUii«^«'>ls llumayun, 

1558 QutsU ut.tf, 

1588 Ntt.a/xu^i j'/'<uieii>>£agland, 

IV. 1600 ib^rUab EAflt Zadia Oompwy. 

t6oi jDuhA /iiti/ /ittiiU Cow/dtij\ 
n. 1605 JdhaSBir succeeds AUbar, 

IV. 1613 i*'ac[oty estnbit&hcil M Svutil. 

16x5 Sit T. Roc's Eaibassy lo tlvc M(i|;ub 
1620 First Ihitish settlement In lionga). 
ti. 1627 BbabJebaB sttcceciis Jehangir. Sivnji horn. 

(V. 163a Oveitluow or I'oiUtgttcso potvur in Indian ocas, 

1639 Mist British setth'metil at Madron. 
i<553 Ci0ftmcIf\ cbnrlci to the 
u. 1O5B Attrangslh dc^toscs Shah jcbdti. 
itt. 1659 EivaB ill the Pekhaii. 

IV. 1660 CAnr/i‘\ /A 

t60t PtittA d/tf xtfui. 

ibbZ Ac(|uislUou o( IImiiiIm) Ukui hiitug.il. 

irM>i| Freaoh E.I.O. ooniMiuloii. 

16O6 AfVlIt <• tiitii JMtmii in i I ffhiitt . . 

16O8 Hi/jiAtmi ivifi fAtfiimf tt ) . l/Utnit c 
1670 wiui Hnx^Unui in .UOuum. 

167a fVitv httmen AV , •«/«««/ nmi 
1^74 Peatfvuth IMtantt 

1678 Sfn^ imuy hftwfH //. irW /#»«<> A'/T. 

HI. 1679 Auungrili atlackK niiajmu 

i(38o Oonth ol Slvajl. 
i68j War lietwi'uu BtUisk ami fVuran^/ib. 

1G86 Fall ()I Bija}tm. 

1O87 l''aU of (bdcmvlii. 
tdBb Williatn af Onwge bcitmf\ fCvt^^ of 
IV. 1690 'EsUblUhmcnl ut hort-Willinm {Cakuila). 

1698 Rival Kn^ish Kast India Cumpnny. 
ni,,xx, 1700 tiovind Singit (Sikh (Umi)/. 

IV. 17QC Fran^olB utaartlo. 

1702 AmnlgantatiuRufK.I. CumiiauiCH. 

III. 1707 Death of Atu'aiis’zib. Baiiadur ShoZi Mogul. 
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XXI 


til. 


IV. 


111 . 


IV. 


HI. 


IV. 


VI. 


{til) The 

1713 Jchaiidai Khali Mtigul. 

1713 7\caty of Vti'nckt. 

Faiokbliir Mogul. 

1714 Accession of fiouH of 

1715 Death ^Zeuis X/K 

1717 Balaji Wiswanath Ftthwa. 

1718 Puppet Moguls, under the Soiads, 

1719 Molinmined Shall Mogul. 

1720 Bnji Rao I. Peshwa. 

1731 Lenoii Governor at Pondichery. 

1724 Asaf Jah (Kizam ul Mulk) established in DeUliax^> 

1733 Bottriten B'oftnly CompaU. 

1734 Dumas Governor at PundicKery. 

1737 Extension of Moralha Ascendancy in llindosian. 

1739 JVar duiared hehoeen Mt^hnd ami Spain. 

Nadir flliab eaoka Doltal 

1740 Dumas rcsih^s ibu Nagpur Unja. 

Bakiji Rao Pesttura. 

AnwaC'UiVDliiNttwab of Cainalie. 

Sadat Khan Nnwiih Wu/ir of Oiull). 

All Vaedi Khan Nawab of licngul. 

i7(| r Pupldlz Qovernor of Fondlohovy. 

174.1 IVar derlarrd in the U*nt kiwefn /•hiVff (heut 
Jhitain, 

17,115 Ihc KohilliiH. 

Thu Nawab ufAtcol prolcclH llm Kreucli. 

C746 foiobitUm rxtinguhhed at CuliotUn. 


§ II, Xise of the Jiriiish Potvtr, 

(/.) An^lo-French Co^itesf in the 

1746 Commencement of the contest in the Carnatic. 

La BourdonnaU captures Madras (Sept.). 

Dnpleix retains Madias. French troops Ihe 

Nawab's army. 

1747 Unsuccessful altaclis on Fort St David. 

Appearance of Griffin’s squadron. 

1748 Suinger Lawrence holds Fort tit David (June), 
Unsuccessful sl^c of I’ondicliery, 
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n. 


1748 (1/ Restoration of OonciaeBti. 

Dentil (kt N{7.\m*ul*Miilk. DispiUctl Mircossion. 

1749 Dvtpleu ransitniK Oliaiuln Siihih. 
iVnwar-ud-Dln kitlcul at Aiuliui, 

DepttrUiic uf Brilisli Fleet. 

Molianimed Ali at Triehinopoli, 

Muzaflnr Jan{;r Nirain (Dec.)> 

1750 MuraftUt Jang killed ; Halabal Jang NiAim. 

1751 The Nuam witlKimws Id Ilatdai'Absul wUh Bussy. 
Robert Olive : Capture and defence of Arcot. 

1752 French surrumlcr al Ttlchvnopuli. Death of ('.hoQda 

Sahib. 

1753 Northern Sarlcars granted to Dussy by Ni/ani. 

1754 Buplelx recalled. 


(/V.) Thf Cmnpa/iy a Tt^rnioriai 


vu, 


VI. 


1750 SupprossUm of tho luriUc Aiigrin by t'livt* uml Walion, 
Biaak Bolo of Oaloutta (July). 

The Hmn Fniri* fMir 

Clive aiul VVnlsnn onlrr lliu llugli (Uer.). 

1757 Clivtiln Ulcntta (Jan.). 

('uplnit! of ('hftiulenuif^r (bUurb). 

Tlte Omicluuul UcaticH (May). 

Battlo of Flaeaey (June). 

Olivo auprome in Ik^ngal. Miv Jafiir Nnvvab. 
admiHiarutiM (Juno). 

1758 Madras t arrival of I^ly (April). 

Lnlly captures Fort 81 David. , 

Ilufisy summoned to the C'ainalie from Ilaidarabnd. 
Madras besieged (Dec.). 

Development orPitOs Naval Policy, 
f 759 Siege of Madras raised (Fob.). 

Fordo aaptnres Kaaullpataxn (April). Noilhorn Sarkars 
ceded to Xlrilish. 

Sluih Aiam’s Mile invasion of Bengal. 

Collision with the Dutch on the flugit. 

Vktones of Qntbec and Quibtmi, 

1760 VlQtoTy of Wandevraeb (Jan.)* 

Clive leaves India (Feb. ). 
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VI. 


tx. 


I'jGq AtU’ision oj ikoygd IJJ. (Ocl.). 

1761 Capluic of I’oiKlichoiy. Kml »>r Kieiwh power in 
Ahmed Shah Dturanl overthrowa the 

Panipat. Madhava kfu> Sinclhia cscapuh. 

Balaji Riio Veshwa* 

Sicfiie of Patna ta!&ed by Calliaud and Knox, 

1762 Haidar All selzeR the throne of Myaore. 

Mir Cassim made Nawal) of Bengal. 

1763 Peau of Paris. 

Massacre of Patna, and flight of Mir Cas^tim. 

1764 GrenvWe's Stamp Act. 

Battle of Buzar: Munro overthrows the 
of Oudh. 

1765 OUve retunLB to i^la, to ** cleanse the Augenn 
The Nawab Wazir confirmed in the throne of Oiul^’ 
Tlie Mogul grants the Diwani of Bengal, 

Northern Sarknrs, to the Company. 

176G Clive’s reforms. The Double Batta incident. 

Rockinskam Ministry {Juty), 

27G7 Clive Icavcii ludlo. 

Ura/iou Minhdy 
i*ld& Modua txeab^ Nlmms 
17^9 Mndra<) liouly with ITalilnr AM. 

1770 J.ord North\ MiniAry, 

1771 vShab Almn Mogul, uuilci Mniuthn prulvcliun. 

1772 Disputed sut'cettshiii at Puna, 

Wiuren Hastings tiovcrnur of Bengal, 

The Company ic^olves to *^'iUllul foitli as 1 >iwanr 


{Hi,) The Rule of IVarreti /lastiu^s. 


IX., ItviL 1773 North’s Regulating Acts. Warren Hostings 
Governor-General. 

i X. BupprasBlozL of the RohillaB. 

1774 Nana Farnavis at Puna. 

Warrbn Hastings Govcrnor-Geneml. Th^ New 
Council and Judges. 

Clive commits suicide. 

The Oaloutta Tziumvirate over-rule Hastlagg. 


X. 


1 775 Asof-ud-dauloh succeeds as Nawab- Wazir (Oudh)* 
Bombay treaty of Surat with Ragoba (March). 
Calcutta Coundl supports Nuncomar against 
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1779 

X. 
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X. 
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1781 

X. 
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X. 

IX, 

1783 
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u, xvn. 

1785 


IT«l^Lt^RsMl‘tU:) ol kt* i)rnatii>u. 

Uv^iiiwuig ol AuieiiiAH W.\i 
K\i!ciUum ^irNimiimut, 

Trt'.Uy o( l*wr.intU< vptih M.vu\lUas, 

I.ouf (tovcinm 0/ i^fui/uis, 

Mousnn (o»i* u( Ihe dits 

Tlif ChevAlitn M Uiliin al Vun.v 
CoT'ttim as l« llaslitiKH* u'si^^uatum. 1 uf Cl.i\cu«g. 
Baatl&gB predominant. 

KiPUHiiti af Saia/oi;a. 

Jf'JiXtin JMtlint. 

Deaik ChathtUH. 

Hastings .lulhoiises a %Lir.itli.\ \v.ik 
S jcl/uiu of Fiencli pints. 

Disastei of Waigwu. 

GailiUtirs luaidi aititss llimlosUn U> Soul, 

NiMiu’s stheinu fm Anti-BiUish ctnifiHler.icy. 

CoutcsC iK'twccn llie UfgUCouit ami Council ((jalculla), 
j$ht^ hatHi oiAtmtJRntain. 

UoiliUtil m (iitlctAt. 

Iiii|>(7 nnuU* hcsul «if Ihc Sadi 

Hixtiltti* Art ftivades flwuatfQ. i|fs.\sicu 

Owalior oaptiirod by Popbiuu. 

Myu' CcmKo st*iK 111 Mmlius (Muv.). 
llolkiu cbi't'ks (fiHliliirtU 
SliuIhUt diU'ftUil m Miihvn, 
t‘««iU''s vi« luirits in llu‘ 

Ni'^u}utiuii mpluKil. Uruitiivvviitc’silKi W\, 

BenoroB luBumeotlon. 

<>/ 

SuirKMi's ImUU'b wUb Hugiirs. 

A.W<wrU'’i vt'Ufify oj the Naxhii 

n\ fivi'ted, 

Shiftiiitm 

Affair of tuo OudB BeffumB. 

TicALy of Salbai with Moiatlias, 

BeatB of Haidar Ali ; Tippu Salilt) Saltan. 

Opcrntions at Gudalar. 7'ttaiy oJ Venaitta, 
I'^ilfcrtoii m Myscttc. 

Coatiimt Mi'ttiMry /Ww /»'/// (/**.) 

Tieaiy of Mangoiar with Tippu. 

J^iti vtUh I)wHia\ ht powei. 

The Pitt'Oundae India Aot. 

Hastings leaves^ India. 
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§///. 3}e.ve.lopmnt of British Ascendancy, 


XI. 


XI. 


mi- 


XVII. 


XI. 


(/.) CornimlHs and Shore, 

1785 Sia John Macvhkrson ad iuhrim. 

Slndhia’s clnim for tribute to tlie Mogul rcpucliate^l' 

1786 Tippu At war with tlie Kizmn and Puna. 

Cornwallis (Sept.). 

Ariangementa made in Oudh. 

1787 Administrative reforms of Cornwallis. 

1788 Impeachment of Warren Hastings, 

Deelaratmy Act on Indian Government. 

The and the Guului Sarkars. 

1789 Letter of Cornwallis to the Nizam, 

Fall of the Bastille, 

Tippu attacks Travancore. 

1790 Campaign of Medows against Tippu. 

1791 Cornwallis's first campaign against Tippu. He captures 

Bangalur, but hits to retreat. 

179a CotnwAlUs's fmal camtmign. Tippu submits. 
Aequlsltlon of Mysore distrloto. 

Tksginnlng of Uyotwnri fund «eu)cmenl In Mndres 
prusitleiicy. 

The ** Septemltd Messmmi*' 

1793 Bc^innivff oj the groU French War. 

Farinaiunt Bemin^Tl sotdemeiLt in liengal. 

Company'^ t^hnttqr Act. 

Siu John Buokk, afterwards Lord Tuignmoulb. 

1794 iJuath of MndliAVA Kao Siudhla (Mnhduji). lie is sue* 

cecdeil by Baulal Kuo. 

1795 French influence at Haidatnlwd. Raymond's corps. 
Cape of Good Hope taken* 

Mutiny of Oongal ufilceis. 

7796 Shore concedes the military demunds. 

Baji Rao II. Feshwa. 

Bonaparte in liafy. 
lied New treaty with Oudb. 

Momtfudon appetnied to mtceed Shore. 

Battles of Cape St Vincent and CojMpodmun. 


(«.) Welhsky. 

XU. I79S LORDMORNING'roM.aftBVWardsMAKliUKSSWKLLKSLti.Y, 
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I7t)8 WelU'sloy ke.uhi*«« (May), 

At.un) ot Ari>ti.ui inv.i>M}n uihUm ZcMa.in Shah, 

The MnuiUius l*iiM:lanulion maUp kutiwti ([uk 
K rciU aUtanep witli lUft Ni/aw. 

Jialth «»/ Ml Niit (.i/f,*.). 

1700 Oonciudat of Mysore. Di'aLh of Ttppu (May), 
Ku-tiiit.ibhshuiuil oi llinilu Dynasty in Mysot^ 
T’artttion af Mysore. ’ 

Oaxnatic, flurati imd Toaglor under Brtttah k 
iSoo /taf/h' ej Maien^o. 

Malcuhu's Kinbassy to I'ei&ia, 

*'Hubskliaiy“ cessions of teriitnry by the Ni/^ 
Munro unpaged «m Settlement I ‘ 

Egyptian expedition tiiulei IJ.iiul. 

Ueath oi NanaFatnnvis. Rise ofjeswant R. 

.\n<.l Amii Khan, and of RanjU Singh. '* 

Wellesley ftnieil lu liKpUn t«) sui/e the Mnurw. 
i8oi New tieaty with Oudht Henry 

tarritortflB oodod. ’ 

/V// 

of Ah and 

*>Vd ‘M 

/Vtfu' of Amhm. 

Wullesh'y’s tesigiiMion dvrlim'd. 
l8oz I (olkai (Ideals Sindhi.i ami ihr iVshwa before ^ 

Itaji Uiiosuiu'ndris Matolha lmh>|iei)iU>n<'e by t. 'J?* j 
ofBaaaoin. 

l8oi ff'tfj wifh Frame 

CcinlUion of Mauitlias, MavfttbaWftr(A\ig.). y. , 
of Aesaye (Sept.), toswoKl (Uct.), ArgADU I""' 
Treaties wilii Sindliia and llhonilii. " 

1804 Napoltan made Fta/<e)0}\ JHit take^ oSiitana. 
llolknr renews the MoTuthn war. 

Ochlctlony's defence of Delhi. Battle of Dig.^ 

1805 Failure of Lake at Bhartpur. 

Wellesley retires. 

(///.) N0)i-Tnitn)niihn. 

180S Cornwallis (July). He dies in Oct. 

SlA GttOAGlfi nA1t1.0W (Oct.) ad inttrim^ 

Lake’b puisuil of ITolkm. Tenns made with S, 
Fallo/Duadas, Battle of Trajalt^ar {Cici.Y 
DeaihofPUt, Minuh^of^^AlUke 
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iSo6 Tctms made witli Ilolkar. 

Vcllur muliny, nenlinck recalled from Madrits. 

Battle afjcita. 
jSo7 Tfvatjf 0/ Tilsit. 

Lord Mini*©. 

1808 Pcni/istt/a War heghis. Growing ceolMss hthveen Tsar 

and Napakdii. Com'cntiou of Cintiti. 

Persian Misucms of Harford, Jones, and Malcolm. 
Missions lo Kabul, Faujab, and Sindh. 

1809 Barlow at Madras : collision with Madras ohiccrs. 
Percival Prime Minister. Battles of Coninua^ 

Taleroera^ and IVagi'am. 

Treatywlth Ranjit Protectoralc of Cis-Sallej, 

Mlnto supports Nagpur s^insl Amir Khan. 

1810 Torres Vedras. 

Capture of Mauritius. 

Afghanistan t expulsion of Shah Shuja \ Uic Bnmk/ais, 
i8n Alliuem. 

Soizuro of Java. 

Rise Ilf the Piiulnasi 
181S /.ord IMrpooi Pn'mt 

Najiolfon's Pnssian lixpt'cBh'ou. 

MiiUo hUiierseded. 


{/'p.) Haiewed Kvfamtott, 

/1813 Balth's of Vi/foria^ iiivsiit'N and 
Renewal o f lj;.LC. cha rier. 

Lord Moira, alXcrwar'nrLORD IfAaTiNOK 
Ghurka ag^^rcasion. 

1814 dhuTko, War. IDarly disasters. 

Aggression of Pindaris in Ccnlml India. 

Hastings supports Bhopal against Mnrathas 
Persian treaty. 

1815 Success of Ochleilony against the Ghurkos. 

Treaty with Nepal. 

Intrigues of Baji Rao Peshwa. 

JEuropam Was' ended 6jf JVaterteo. 

1516 Hastings resuWes to suppress Pindatis. George Canning^ 

dispatch. 

Subsidiary alliance accepted for Nagpur by Apa Sahib. 

1517 Hastings extends alliances and prepares Findaii cam* 

paign. 
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1817 War baglua (Vinduii ,iml Mnrallm] Oct. 
l^attlca uf KhkI ami HiUtlialiH (Nov.). 

Su|iprcKH\un i)f LHmliuik aiul Nathans. 

1K18 HuhjccLinn oTCrntnil Iniiid. S.itlnra ftlale up< 
Surrcnilor aiul drpiViUion of Htiji Hacf* 
treaUefl. Aaiiaxatloa of Uaxatba 
I'nnjab: HanjilSingh takes Multan. 

1819 The Nnwab of Oudh made king. 

J\'ath of Wat ren Hastings, 

Kanjit Sii^h annexes Kashmir. 

1820 Elphinstonc and ihe Bombay Land Scttlen^^^b 
The n/Gairs of I’almcr & Co. 

1821 Captain Hall in Merwara. 

1822 Loid Hastings ie« 4 ;ns. 

Suicide of Castktvi^ii pycvmts Canmnf>f^**^ (lismtvf 
fke office of G(f»£m 6 r‘\hiitmL 

1823 Luku Amiieukt. 

Bucniusu cliallenge to war. 

1824 Burma war doolarod (Kub.). 

Humtcktmre mutiny. 

Uanguun taken. 

vvC tlva bx 
<)a*u\tiUU>u of 1‘iome. 

Oulmm miion^ the lildK. 

The Bharipui himWWs. 

1826 Fall of Itluirtpur (Jan.}. 

Succi^ises in Uunua. 

I'earc: ooflfllon of Aanwa. Arnkaa, and 
OosI Moluinimod tuiprouie nt Kabul. 

Kusso-Tcisiwi war. 

(w.) An InUrval t)f 

1827 RuBBQ'Feiaian rapproohomeut. 

1838 WfUingien Prim^ Miahkr, 

Lord Wilmabi JiENTiNCK. 

1839 Movement to check Infanticide. 

Decree ahollBhing Buttee. < 

—1830 J.ord (J»ry Prifw Afmisier. 

tileeman's campaign ngainsl Thuggee. 

1831 Mission t)f Alexander liurnes to islndh am^ Lahore, 

1832 JHoform At't, 

Annexation of Kiii^ and Koclmi. 

Administration uf Mysore taken uvur. 
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1833 Reylaed Charter Act. 

Death of Dnulal Jiao Sinrlliia. 

RobctL M. Bird in the Noilh'We&t rrovincew. 

1834 Incionsod control over Uajpul princes. 

Director’s dispatch, discouraging atlopllou. 

The education problem acute. 

1835 Bduoaldonal rlctaiy of the Westarn SdUodI. 

Sir CirAHLBs Mbtcalir ad itUo-wi. 

Lilieiation of the I'cess. 

Dixon in Merv/nra. 

1836 Lord Auckland. 

1837 Accession of Queen Victoria, 

Feraien advance on HeraL 

Peshawar finally secured by Ronjit Singh. 

Mission of Burnes to Kabul. 

Si^e of Herat begun (Nov.). 

§ IV. Completion of Briits/t Dominion. 

(/'.) Anckhndi Elkftbomtf'h and JTardinf^e. 

1838 AuoI<land rusolves to i'i«6tate Khali Sluija. 

Siege nf Iluml raised. 

Preparations for Afghan Kxpedilion. 

1839 British udvaiice from Kldkarpur (I'oU). 

ICandalior occu[)iucl (April). (Biornl ciiptuiuU (July), 
Death of Roojlt Singh (Jimc). 

Restoration of Bhoh Shuja at Kabul ( Aug. ), 

1840 Surrender of Dust Moltnnnncd. 

Mocnoghteu and Buriios at Kabul, wiUi Brltibh army. 

1841 Kiaing at Kabul, Mnrder uf Burnus and Macnaghlen 

(Dec,), 

1842 Kabul Disaster (J an. ). 

Defence of Kandahar and Jelialabod. 

Lord Ellunborougii (Kob.). 

Kdirement ordered. Siege Jcllalabad raised (April). 
NoU and I’ullocli instructed to withdraw via Kabul 

(July)- 

Kabul re-oocupled (Sept.). 

Triumphal withdrawal from Afghanistan. 

Charles Napier in Sindh. 

Restoration of Dost Mohammol. 

Maepherson among the Khonda. 

P. and O. Company instituted. 
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lSil43 l).uUe of ^Tiant (I'Vt).), fibian annexed. 

(iwaUor : tluath ut Janko)i Siniliti.i \i et).). 
Kaliftcajinur oaonpaigu ({)cc>). 

IHinjab : !nimU*r ui NlAtiAinja Shi'i Sin^h. 

Thiimasmi in tho NtuthAVcsl rrovincdi. 

1844 New nir.ingeuieots at 

Mulinies ofSqMiyi onieicd U> KiiiiDi. 

Uec.\ll oi l^iil hUen1n)U)Ugli. 

Sir IlLKKX adiTWACil'i Lokv IUkiunuu 
Domination of the ICiutsa tn the Vanjab. 

1845 Gangtih Caiul. 

Sikhii cims the Satlej (Dec. J i). 

DaLtlcb of Mudki (Dec. 18) aiul I'iio/duti (Dec. 

And Z 2 ). 

1S4O BaUIch (ifAVUual tfan. 2t») ,\w\ Bobiaoii {J.in. to). 
Lahore treaty (Match). (V^^iun «d JaUmlftt 
ICisiumi. SaU'ikt Ka Uiiiit lu (ihoUb Sin((h. 
liliuinmal liealy (Dn%). 

AV/^i !«//»/ (’out hu(*s, 

1847 Homy I«ovtmr in ike r,in)a)> tu end «>l ycni, 
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XXV, 

XXIV. 


XXV. 


(«'.) IhUhnUsit'. 

lSi4.S r^iKli lul.lioiiiil. II.III.). 

Ui'viili III Miiliiij lU Miiltuti (A|iril). 

Ili'ilii'il KilwAOir • MuUiin 

Slwi .SiniiU laisfHilw Khttl-a 

OuukIi I'nluii the I’aiijitli (Nuv.). 

linlllcN III KmunnKiii (Nov,) unit Siulul.i|mr (iJiv,). 

linule Ilf Uhillinnwalln [ lull. IJ), 

I''nll of Mnlliiu (Jan. »a). 

BntU(iarQDji>ra1i(l''rli. ai). 

Facial) aminxed (Match 30). 

Gnvmnini; Doonl cslnhlislicd in I'ltninli. 
AnnnxatloD of Sattoia. AiluiHinn AniicYnUon. 
iSji Troubleii with ihc Ummue Uuvcrnnicnl 
1852 Ullimalum to Burma, 

Capture or HungiHiu (Apiil ii). 

Cnpturi ot Promo (Oct.). 

Atmexatlon ot hovor Bvnsa, 

John Lawrence chief conunMuner of Panjah. 
ittotfrew MinUlry, 

1833 Annexation of JhansI, 

Annexation of Nnginii, 
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1853 Assignment of lictAK by the NiTiim. 

Claims uf Ihe AtqoI faintiy, mul of Nana Sahib as hcic 
lo Baji J<ao, rtijcclcd. 

Kcncwnl of Charter. 

Railway constructian. 

Cheap posu^e. 

1854 Sir Charles Wood's Education dispatch. 

Criaitan ll'ar 

1855 Electric telcgiaph. 

Palmtr&Hn Prtmiet'. 

Pail of Sthasiojiot. 

1856 End of Crimcaa War. 

Asnexattan of Oudh (Fob.). 

(«/.) The fiitai sia^e, 

!85(5 Lord Canning (l-VU). 

Outicral Survicu hjnUslmeiU Aul* 

DUlurliaucuH in Omlli. 

Puisiai] War. 

1857 Jan. Oartrldgo Inoldent. 

Siioru<tio mulinieh. 

Treaty \v't\'h\')oa\1A<Jhnnimcii. 
c;i\inn War. 

May 10 Uirat outbreak. 

II Mogul iiruclnimcd. 

38 Series of inuUniiK licgin.'*. 

June 6 Allahnb.ul secured. 

13 Ridge at Delhi ocoupled hy British. 

14 Gwnliur MuUiiy. 

26 Fall Of Oawnpore. 

30 Ilavcloclc lokci; command at Allabnlnd. 

30 Blege Of Lucknow Reeidanoy beBlxu. 

July 17 Havelock reaohea Oawnpore after hard fighting. 

29 Havelock crosses Ganges into Oudh. 

Aug. 12 Havelock falls hack to Cawnpore. 

Oudh clansmen join the Lucknow mutineers. 
Sept. 6 Siege train reaches Delhi. 

1S57 Sept. 14 Btonoine of Delhi walls. 

15 Outram’s junction with Havelock. 

21 Delhi cleared of mutineers. 

23 Outrain and Bavaloek enter Lucknow. 

Nov. 12 Bir Colin GampheU relieves Lucknow. 

1858 Mar. Capture of Lucknow by Sir Colin Campbell. 
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ClIArTER I 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
{Maps I. and JJ) 

T HIO great territory to wliich we give the name of India Brand- 
is acjiarated from the rest of Asia by a vast bulwark '*™®' 
of tromeudoua mnuntaiiw, forming a kind of arc round its 
northern half, the ends of the arc testing on the sea. One 
lialf of Iter frontier is tliu diiountains, tint other hah is the 
ocoan. OtiLside the harrier lie Hilachi.staii and Afghanistan, 
Turkihtan, Tibet, Ilurma. On one side only, llie western, 
docs the great linrrior offer pr.tclicahle imsos. Therefore 
it is either through the Huleiiuan mountains by one of those 
gateways, or by eruiesiug the sen, that the stronger has 
always tnarte his way into India, Tho Himalayan cbain from 
Kashmir to Assam has been an impassable wall. 

h'rom North to South, parallel to the Suleiman range, Hindo- 
and along its iiase, flows the great river Indus ; joined by st™- 
the united waters of five great streams. Tbe land through 
which those rivers flow is the ‘‘loind of the Five Rivers," 
the Panjal) or Punjaub. Eelow the junction is Sindh. 

East of 'Sindh, east and south of the Panjab, is a great 
eicpSnse of territory having but little water, and in part 
sheer desert, named Rajpiltana or Rajasthan. 

Only a little east of the'’SMej (Sutlcdge), the most 
easterly of the Panjab rivers, the Ganges and tbe Jamna 
(Jumna) take their rise in the Himalayas, flowing at first 
almost due south, then sweeping eastward to mingle at 
Allahabad, and thence onward in the same direction till 
the sacred stream takes a sudden turn south to empty its 
waters into the Bay of Bengal. Other great rivers join 
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4 HINDU & MOHAMMKDAN DOMINATION 

il on its way, tlic country lhrou(;h wliidi llu.7 [ass lieiiig 
dcsctibi'il goncrally as tire Oango). l>asin. From tho mountains 
of Assam and Tibet on the far Bast the mighty Itnihuiaputra 
descends to join the (Janges almost wln-re it ruaflies tlm 
sea. The lower portion of the (langes basin is Bengal; 
the name of Rindostan is soraulimes restricted to the upper 
portion. 

Carrying the eye southward down the map 1 the mountain 
chain of the Vindhyas rims inland from the western coast, 
extending to Orissa on Uie cast; tlic liver NiTl>aclda 
(Nerlmdda), (lowing Irom Kast to West, skirting its southern 
foothills. Tile Nerlxulda K the soiithein buumlary of 
Ilkdostan in the larger sense of the leim; the line iicing 
eunUimed to the I'kisl eoast, eoiiespntwliiig .ippiosimalely 
to tlie emirse of the Malianaili (M.tli.miulil)). Tims .ipplied, 
the niune of lliiulost.in eovec. ilie Nniiliein li.dl nl India, 
as lliul of Dekliaii m lv<e,in 1 owos ilie ,imtlieii) Iwll, 

The .South of llie Neiliudd.!, .ilong tlie west side of the 
lickluii. punimuini separated fiom the se.i hy only .1 iiamiw siiip 
of plain, tile Western (ilwls lise stieply , (oniiiiig the western 
side of a plateau wliicli falls slowly towards die e.tsi, from 
which side it i.s roiiiixmtlively, imt only eoniixiialively, ettsy 
of ariiess, The stretch of plain helween tlie hills and the 
coast is much wider on the cant than on tlie west. Tlte 
course of the great livers (Imlaveri ami biisliiia shims the 
fall of the country. The fundameiit.il distinetimi to he 
observed is, dial llindoshm is in tlie first place richer and 
therefore more templing to the invadir tlian die Uekban, 
and in the second place tliat il is more easy of access. The 
Vindhyas form a barrier lieiween the Dekliati and Rindostan, 
which has generally intervened olfectively to prevent the 
polidcal subjection of the south to the nordi. 

Of the rivers, it is to lie noted liiat the Satlej has recently, 
been found to be tin cITcclive Ijoundary butwoim the Ihinjab 
and the districts on its south and east 1 while the Nerbadda 
has been a nominal boundary between Rindostan and the 
Dekhan. The Warda, joining die (ladavert and flowing 
to the east coast, is a line of detnarendon between a wild 
CDgptry of bills and jungles eastwards and the more cultivated 
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and civilised portion of die Dekban plateau westwards. 
Jf'urlher south, the TanglikbSdra and the Krishna set the 
limits to Iho Northward movements of aggressors from 
Mysore. The richest land in India is the basin of the 
Ganges — Ganga, the holy stream. 

Certain characluristics of the climate exercise an important Clin 
influence on the sequence of events. 

India is roughly speaking the size of Europe without 
Russia. Within that space there is room for considerable 
varieties of climate. In the nortli, the thurmometer some- 
times touches freezing point by night in the cold season; 
while on the plains in the hoi woalhcr the heat becomes 
extreme. In the Dukhan the tciupcraturu is more equable. 

Hut in the south there is less cold season, the hot weather 
salting in in March while in die I'anjab it does nut set 
in dll May. 

In the I’anj.ab and to aoiftc degree on the upper Ganges, 
the mean level of the country is fairly Itigh, ami die heat 
is fierce hut dry till the rains come; in llengul, whero the 
level is low, the air is moist and the heat more enervating, 
h’tom the end of May till Soptembor .soulh-tvesturly wind-s 
blow, called the monsoons, bringing with them the rains : 
rain in quantities entirely beyond Euiopean experience. 
Except for the modification inltoduced by artificial litigation, 
the productiveness of the counliy depends entirely on the 
rg.ins, and their failure means inevitable famine. In the 
North West, the monsoons coming less off the ocean, bring 
with them less water, In the Dekhan, caught by the 
Western Ghats, much of the rainfall is exhausted before 
the ^eastern plains are reached : but over Hindostan it is 
distributed fairly evetdy. The hot season interferes greatly 
with military operations, especially for European troops ; 
when the rains set in, active operations are often rendered 
almost impossible. 

In October, a sort of counter-monsoon begins blowing 
from the North East, giving the south-eastern coasts their 
rainfall, though not so lavishly as die south-western monsoons 
elsewhere. The whole strotch of the oast coast below 
Bengal being very deficient ui harbourage, naval operations 
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are liable to be brought to a standstill while the counter 
monsoon is blowing from October to December. 

Races and From these geographical conditions certain results follow. 

langoages. primitive populations tend to be forced back into the hilly 
regions by immigrant hordes of different race. The immi- 
grants come always by the same route, through the Suleiman 
mountains, across the Pmijab, and then spread themselves 
over all Hindostan. The primitive peojiles are absorbed or 
enslaved, but make their stand at the passes into the 
Dekhan, where they hold their own veiy much as the Celtic 
populations maintained their rehislimce to tlie TeiiUmic 
invaders in Wales, and in the 1 lighlands of .Scoll.utd. 1 lence 
tire languages of the Dekhan --'I'miiil, 'IVliigu, Canaiesu-- 
are pro-Aryan tongues; .ilthough the later iiiviiiloi.s who did 
succeed in making good their looting in tliese regiims, 
introduced also the modificrl language, Urdu or llimhrsiani, 
the langtia^ of tiro camp, whicli iS a sort of compohile ehiefly 
of Hindi (the purest offspiing of .Sanskrit) ami I’ersian-- 
the last having become Ihu prevailing language of the easlon) 
peoples for mutual intercourse very much tis I''rum;h arhioved 
a like position though a less univeisal one in Europe. 

Invodeis. Many centuries before the Christian era, a iiranch of the 
groat Aryan or Indo-European race descended upon Hindo- 
stan, subjugating or expelling the earlier inhabitants, and 
introducing the reiigion, the laws, and the language of the 
conquerors. The Hindu advance was checked by thj 
mountains and jungles of the northern Dekhan, into which 
their supremacy never seems to have ponelrated, though 
curiously enough their religion did. It is probable that 
there were subsequent Scythian incursions, but the6e''inv!t{lers 
were absorbed, subjugated, or assimilated, by their Hindu 
predecessors. The descent of Alexander was a unique 
episode, introducing no permanent Occldentali.sm into the 
East, no continued intercourse of East and West. The 
actual records of Hindu history are about ninety-nine paits 
myth to one part fact, which affords a large field for hypo- 
thetical reconstruction; but after Mohammed -arose, the 
^rrite who carried the banner of Islam into the land of 
'Bie Stiqdus were accompanied by chroniclers whose historical 
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'perceptions were doubtless defective, but who recognised a 
marked distinction between recording facts and inventing 
fables. These conquerors carried their arms from end to 
end of Hindustan, and established monarchies over great 
part of the Dekhan. The Moslem invasions culminated 
with the establishment of the Mogul or Mughal empire in 
the sixteenth centuiy a.d.; the hordes of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah Durani, a couple of hundred years afterwards, 
neglecting to secure any permanent foothold. 

Now we can observe the elements of which is constructed Thu 
the India known to the Western race which was destined in 
its turn to acquire a new supremacy over the I'eoples of the 
East First, the groat pre-Aryan ptipnlation of various 
types, speaking varying Longues, worshipping ancestors, 
native gods, devils innumomblo, with every variety of 
primitive rite. Then a conquering Aryan rare, always prol) 
ably a minority of the population, ostalilishing itself as a 
ruling patrician class all over Hindoslan, professing and 
enforcing a religion pantheistic in idea but suggestive of a 
refined nature-worship in fact, of which the influence extends 
over the unconquered portion of the peninsula. Then an 
admixture of warlike barbarian tribes who do not pre- 
dominate but are absorbed, flence throughout the fertile 
plains of Hindostan, the development of a civilisation very 
far from contemptible, accompanied by the gradual evolu- 
tion of religion in two very difierent direcLious — one esoteric, 
rnystical ascetic, reserved to the initiated, the other popular, 
gross idolatrous, deformed by pre-historic superstitions ; not 
without its parallel in the absorption by primitive Christianity 
of pagan" imaginings which it had failed to eradicate. And 
thei, century by century, wave after wave of fanatical 
Mussulman conquerors, Arab and Persian, Pathan and Turki 
and Tartar, whose political ideal is conquest for its own sake, 
save when there arises now and again a Sher Shah or an 
Akbar with larger conceptions: Mussulmans and Hindus 
always remaining separate though not absolutely without 
(admixture j while the former necessarily retain the character 
of a military caste, amongst a triorc or less subject population 
outnumbering them by four or five to one. 
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are liable to be brought to a standstill while the counter- 
monsoon is blowing from October to December. 

Races and From these geographical conditions certain results follow. 

anguages. primitive populations tend to be forced back into the hilly 
regions by immigrant hordes of different race. The immi- 
grants come always by the same route, through the Suleiman 
mountains, across the Punjab, and then spread themselves 
over all Hindostan. The primitive peoples are absorbed or 
enslaved, but make their stand at the passes into the 
Dekhan, where they hold their own very much ns the Celtic 
populations maintained their resistance to tlie Teutonic 
invaders in Wales, and in Utc Highlands of Scollaml, Hence 
the languages of the Doklian— Tamil, 'L'chigti, Cniiarese — 
are pre-Aryan tongues ; although the. later invaders who did 
succeed in making good llicir footing in tlie-se regions, 
introduced also the modified langunge, Urdu or Ilindostani, 
the language of the camp, whicli iS a sort of eomposilo chiefly 
of Hindi (the purest offspring of Sanskrit) mid Persian — 
the lust having become the prevailing language of the easletn 
peoples for mutual intercourse very much as hVeneh achieved 
a nice position though a less universal one in Europe. 

Inrailas, Many centuries before tho Christian era, a branch pf the 
great Aryan or Indo-European race descended upon Hindo- 
stan, subjugating or expelling the earlier inhabitants, and 
introducing the religion, the laws, and the language of the 
conquerors. The Plindu advance was cheiied by the 
mountains and jungles of Ohe northern Dekhan, into which 
their supremacy never seems to have penetrated, though 
curiously enough their religion did. It is probable llwt 
there were subsequent Scythian incursions, hut these'inva,^lers 
were absorbed, subjugat^ or assimilated, by their Hindu 
predecessors. The descent of Alexander was a unique 
episode, introducing no permanent Occidentalism into the* 
East, no continued intercourse of East and West. The 
actual records of Hindu history are about ninety-nine parts 
myth to one part fact, which affords a latge field for hypo- 
thedoa] reconslrucdon; but after Mohammed 'arose, the 
warriors who carried the banner of Islam into the land of 
tho Hindus were accompanied by chroniclers whose historical 
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perceptions were doubtless defective, but who recognised a 
marked distmctlon between recording facts and inventing 
fables. These conquerors carried their arms from end to 
end of Hindostan, and established monarchies over great 
part of the Dekhan. The Moslem invasions culminated 
with the establishment of the Mogul or Mughal empire in 
the sixteenth century A.D.t the hordes of Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah Durkni, a couple of hundred years afterwards, 
neglecting to secure any permanent foothold, 

l^ow wc can observe the elcmcnlb of which is constructed The 
the India known to the Western race which was destined in 
its turn to acquire a new supremacy over the peoples of thu 
East. Pirst, the great pre-Aryan ixipulalion of various 
types, speaking vaiyiiig Longues, wurshipping ancestors, 
native gods, devils innumerable, with every variety of 
piimitive rile. Then a oontpiering Aryan rare, always prob- 
ably a minority of the population, establishing ilself as a 
ruling patrician class all over Hindostan, professing and 
enfoTclug a religion pantheistic in idea but suggestive of a 
refined nature-worship in fact, of which the influence extends 
over the unconqueted portion of the peninsula. Then an 
admixture of warlike barbarian tribes who do not pre- 
dominate but are absorbed. Henco throughout the fertile 
plains of Hindostan, the development of a civilisation very 
far from contemptible, accompanied by the gradual evolu- 
tion of religion in two very different direcrions — one esoteric, 
mystical ascetic, reserved to the initiated, the other popular, 
gross idolatrous, deformed by prc-historic superstitions ; not 
without its parallel in the absorption by primitive Christianity 
of pagan? imaginings which it had failed to eradicate, And 
theil, century by century, wave after wave of fanatical 
Mussulman conquerors, Arab and Persian, PathSn and Turk! 
and Tartar, whose political ideal is conquest for its own sake, 
save when there arises now and again a Shei Shah or an 
Akbar with larger conceptions: Mussulmans and tiindus 
always remaining separate though not absolutely without 
admixture ; while the former necessarily retain tho character 
of a military caste, amongst a rriore or less subject population 
outnumbering them by four or five to one. 
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Hindu- The Hindu religion has changed very considerably, as we 
iam : noted, from the form in which it is presented in the 

early sacred books known as the Vedas. The institution 
which has always appeared to be most essentially character- 
istic of it is Caste. This may be described as the permanent 
division of the whole Hindu society into hereditary classes, 
whose intercourse with each other is restricted under a 
religious sanction i demanding the strictest fulfilment of all 
manner of rites and observances on pain of losing ca-sle, and 
deriving its tremendous influence from the conviction that 
caste extends to the life beyond the grave, controlling the 
transmigration and re-incarnations of tlie soul, I’riniarily, 
all Hindus fall into two cuti^orics — Ibc “Twico-boni” ami 
the rest ; which the learned seem on the whole to agree in 
regarding as a race-distinction hetwei'ii the Aryan and his 
predecessor. The Twico-bnrn, again, are in throe divisions ; 
the Brahmin or priostly caste/, llio KshiUrJas (oiherwisc 
Rajputs) or military, and Uic Vaisyas or industrial. Thu 
test ate SCidtas, not ptooisely slaves but alLogulhet inferior. 
These may be called the four original Castes. The basis of 
division is the hereditary distinction of function, maintained 
by the impassable clraiactet of the barrier between one casta 
and another. There i.s a time during which the K-shatryas 
challenge the supremacy of tlie Brahmins, but the attempt 
fails. It is a carious point that the law against intermarriage 
is not absolute. A man may take a wife from a lower caste 
—not indeed without penalty, but without complete degrada- 
tion; but a woman must marry in her own caste or above it. 
Caste m Naturally, the Brahmins to whom the caste-distinction was of 
“°^™the greatest consequence maintained their purity lof caste 
‘ with greater accuracy and remain at least almost p"ure- 
blooded* to this day. With the others extreme strictness 
appears to have been periodically relaxed, and the Brahminsj 
ate apt to deny that any of the rest have remained pure, 
though Rajputs declare themselves to be pure Kshatryas, 
Throughout Hindostan there are now races or castes, such 

* There is some doubt whether the Brahmins of the Dekhan are pure 
Btahtnins, or descended from progenitors who were allowed to onmlp- 
mate with the unconqueied non-Aryan Dekhanis without losing caste. 
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as Ihe Jhals, who account themselves very little lower than 
Rajputs. The Maiathas on the other hand, are said to be 
almost entirely low-caste, though some claim a Rajput descent, 
and Brahmins Irave held a large share in their government. 

But the practical result is, that whereas of the four original 
castes the Brahmins remain, the Rajputs or Kshatryas have 
been little modified, while the rest have become indistingidsh- 
able; yet among all, distinction of hereditary function and 
also of locality have been carried to such a pitch that there 
are now some hundreds of ciisles for which intermarriage, 
eating together, and other details of social intercourse, 
arc forbidden under various pains and penalties; while to 
all the out-caste or non-Hindu is unclean, and to all the 
person of a Brahmin is sacred. 

Buddhism, a variant which sprung out of llrahminisnt in Other 
India, and spread over the East, Iteeoming tlie recognised 
religion of Chinese, TiboUns, and llurmeso, was also fhf a 
lime dominant in India ilsoit, but finally gave place again to 
the religion which it had attempted to supplant; so that 
apart from Christianity practically all natives of India are 
either professing Hindus or professing Mohammedans. One 
Hindu sect, that of the Sikhs, who reject the religions 
validity of caste altogether, has played an important part in 
history, more particularly during the last century and a half ; 
but their unorthodoxy has not separated them from the 
Hindu body. To the Mussulmans, all alike are idolaters; 
while to all Hindus the Mussulman is out-caste and unclean 


equally with the Christian. 

Ikom these considerations we can derive a comparatively Indian 
definiter idea of what may bo meant by Indian Nationality, ^ation- 
A lerritory as large as Europe without Russia : in wliich the “ 


population is everywhere practically divided between two 
religions extremely hostile to each other in character ; with 


races and languages as divergent as those of the Celt, the 
Teuton, the Roman, and the Slav: which at no period 
known to history has been organized as one Stale ; — this is 
not a nation at all in the sense in which we distinguish the 
nations of Europe. In the eyes of an Oriental, it would be 


much easier to distinguish and class at sight a Bengali 
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Brahmin, a Sikh, a Ghtirka, and a Mavlltha, than a French- 
man, an Englishman, a Spaniard, and an Austrian, The 
religious antagonism between the Calvinist and the Romanist 
is nothing compared with that between the devout followers 
of Vishnu or Khali and the followers of the Arab prophet. 

But the distinction between East and West is more than 
between nation and nation, or between creed and creed, 
Peoples who have no sense of unity will become united to 
resist a more intensely alien force. The Maratha is more 
akin to the I’atlran than to the Englishman ; as the English- 
man is more akin to the l''renchman than to tlie Maratha. 
There are Indian habits of mind as thoro aru ICuvopuan 
habits of mind. Wo cannot t|uite fm'iuulnle the distinction 
as one between Orientalism and Ots'identalisin, fur the 
Chinaman is an Oriental who is baldly if at all wore akin 
to the Indian than is the European, if we Imd a term to 
distinguish the Brown from the Vehuw Oriental, generalisa- 
tion would be easier to express and less liable to misappre- 
hension when formulated. The East has its two great 
divisions, which are lilUo bettor adapted for amalgamation 
than the Indian and the European. The primary facts to 
be grasped however are two ; the Indo-orientals, I’athans, 
Rajputs, Bengalis, or Maralhas, may be opposed to each 
other as Frenchmen and Germans or English may be ; but 
the opposition is insignificant in comparison to that subsist- 
ing between all of them and the European; just as the 
type-distinctions of European nations become insignificant' 
in comparison to that between all of them and the Indo- 
oriental. Europe might, imaginably, be formed into a 
Commonwealth — one federation of autonomous states i India 
actually is a Dominion, an Empire, whero one supreme 
government controls subordinate States : but it needs a 
powerful and untrammelled imagination to conceive of 
either India or Europe as a State, single, centralised and 
homogeneous. 

Tie Similarly it is a mae parody of history, as wo shall see, to 
'Co^S British, led by Clive, having overthrown a mighty 

! EiMiie; unless the Nawab of Bengal is to be called an 
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Before Clive’s time, the Mogul Empire had already ceased 
to subsist except as a legal fiction: as a legal fiction, it 
continued to subsist for nearly half a century after the 
conquest of Bengal, 

One after another, in the course of a hundred years, the 
kingdoms and confederacies of India fell under British 
dominion. But a clear century passed between the time 
when the game of king-making was b^un by llupleix in the 
Carnatic, and that when British dominion was extended to 
Peshawar ; though each step forward might be called a stride, 
the process was one of gradual advance ; of the successive 
overthrow of Powers which had flung down the gago of battlo. 
When the contest began, the Mogul empire — the only one 
which ever had any pretension to extend its sway over the 
whole peninsula, and which might fairly be said only to have 
clutched at Universal dominion without grasping it — was a 
mere congeries of practteally independent principalities. 
And when tlie great upheaval came in 1S57, one at least of 
the most potent causes which held back the native inrnces 
from joining it was the revelation of the intention of a section 
of its most active promoters to use it for a Mogul restoration. 
India did not take up arms against the British for a national 
idea; the peoples of India hod never possessed a common 
national idea. So far as there was a common motive force, 
it was entirely negative and destructive. Had the mutiny been 
successful, it would not have established a new Empire in 
India, but a collection of warring races and factions. Great 
Britain has never pursued the policy of the ■phrase "Divide 
et imfera” The tendency of her rule is in fact to reduce the 
impossibility of union for a single political end by a gradual 
elimination of discordant factors: a course which will supply 
■■ the political philosopher of a hundred years hence with very 
interesting material, ' The Bridsh Eaj in India is the most 
gigantic political experiment that the world has known : its 
outcome still lies upon the knees of the gods. 
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MOHAMMEDAN DOMINION 
{Map I. and Jl.) 

X^HEN the prophet of Araliia arose and kindled the 
' ' torch of tslam, India was a oongorius of Hindu 
kingdoms. Throughout Hindostan, the military and quasi- 
military functions, including those of royally, were roughly 
all in the liands of Rajputs and tire adniinhstrative in those o( 
Brahmins, while in the Uekhan those two superior castes wore 
comparatively little represented, though lieltl in duo respect. 
The Rajputs were no4 and are not now conllnod to Raj- 
putana; which is the name given to the groat district in the 
West, which remained under Rajput dominion, and was never 
brought into complete subjection by Mohammedan con- 
querors. The rise of Mohammedanism in wostorn and 
centrsA Asia led to the series of Moslem conquests culminat- 
ing early in tire sixteenth century with that of Buber, thq 
founder of the so-called Mogul dynasty. 

Mohammed launched the Arabs on a career of conquest 
which extended their Empire to Spain on the West, and 
over Persia on the East ; and spread their religion lid it was 
embraced by the Afghans and Biluchis lying between Persia 
and India, and by two of the three great divisions of the 
Tartar race occupying central Indta. With the third of tliese, 
the Manchus, who made themselves masters of China, Indian 
history has no concern; the other two, the Turks and the 
MughSis play an important part in Indian adatrs. 

The first year of the Mohammedan era, commonly called 
the Hegira, is the year 62a a.d. Within a century, the 
Arabs had themselves crossed the Indus ; but they obtained 
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no foothold. Islam had been enthusiastically adopted by 
races whose religion was effete, but it did not offer the same 
attractions to peoples whose own faith was a lively reality. 

The natives of India never accepted it save at the point of 
the sword; and a stronger impulse to conquest than that 
which inspired the Arabs was required to subdue Hindostan 
by force of arms. 

From time immemorial, it has been a recognised custom Molimuil 
in the east for monarchs to elevate capable slaves into 
provincial governors. It has also been the custom for tliem 
to depend largely on slave or mercenary troops drawn from 
fighting tribes beyond their own actual dominions. Toward.s 
the close of the tenth century, a Turk slave named Alptegin, 
made governor of Afghanistan, established himself as an in- 
dependent sovereign, with an army cnmpo.sud piutly of 'I’nrks 
and partly of Afghans, Uis successor was another Turk 
slave to whom he gave his, daughter in marriage; and their 
son was the famous Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Between the years 1000 and J030 Mahmud made twelve 
expeditions into India, carryiirg his anus to Somnilth in 
Gujerat (whence ho took away the sandal-wood gates of a great 
Hindu shrine, whereof more was heard in tSija), and to 
Kanauj half-way between Lucknow and Agra. He came, 
however, not to stay but to collect treasure and to spread 
the Mohammedan faith. It was not till the bust qumter of 
the following century that the Ghori dynasty — probably 
Afghan — founded a Mohammedan dominion in India, 

Between ityfi and iao6, Mohammed Ghori, otherwise Successive 
called Shahab-ud-din, conquered all the countries of the Mussul- 
Ganges -basin, with much of Eajpnlana. An entire Eajput d'y'^tics. 
clafl migrated bodily in consequence from Kanauj to JodpQr. 

The Ghori dominion broke up into separate kingdoms 
almost immediately. Another dynasty, taKng its rise from 
a Turk slave of Shahab-ud-din, took up the reins of empire 
at Delhi. These “slave" emperors practically end with the 
energetic, but unattractive Balban ; whose successor made 
way in Z288 for a fresh dynasty, the Khilji, of Afghan stock. 

During the next five and twenty years, the Ddhi empire 
which already included the whole of Hindostan with varying 
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degrees of effectiveness was extended by AIa-u<l-iUn oveK 
most of the Dekhan. His successor was dethroned in a 
revolt which again raised a Turk family to the higliest place, 
This, the Tughlak dynasty, brought a larger share of the 
whole peninsula under Mohammedan dominion than could 
be claimed even for Aurangzib ; but the success was short- 
lived, Before rggo, a part of the Dekhan had reverted to 
its Hindu princes, and the whole of it as well as Bengal, was 
in revolt against the Delhi monarchy. The collapse of the"^ 
Empire was completed by the devastating invasion of Timur 
or Tamerlane in rggS, Eot a century and arituirtcr there- 
after there was no really dominant power in India. In 
Hindostan some Kajpul princes n!COvun.'(l eoinplele in- 
dependence j the Delhi government fell into the hands of , 
a Seiad dynasty (U. a family claiming descent frnm the 
Prophet) for fifty years, and then into those of the Lodi 
(Afghan) dynasty, who once mere added the 1 ‘anjuh and 
Sirhind to the surviving fraction of the old empire. Else- 
where, in Gujerat, in Malwa, in Bengal, Mohammedans 
retained tire supremacy, but in separate monarchies. In 
the Dekhan for some time after the revolt from the Tugblab 
the Mohammedan “Bhamitni" dynasty was the chief power, 
with the Hindu kingdom of Bijanagar (Boejanuggor) or 
Vizayanagar on the west holding second place. During 
the fifteenth century, the Bbamanis extended their dominion 
over the Hindus ; but early in the next century the kingdom 
broke up into the three main Mohammedan States dt 
Bijapur, Ahmcdnagar (Ahmednugger) and Golconda, and 
two minor ones. 

Moham- With the coming of Baber in 1524 a new era may be said 

""Sre oo™™6“ce' Front the first successes of Shahab-utr-din 
Baber. (Mohammed Ghori) in 1193 to Baber’s invasion, no fresh 
conqueror had led victorious armies into Hindostan save 
Tamerlane ; who had appeared artd disappeared merely, like 
a devastating pestilence. A Mohammedan empire bad been 
established. Its successive dynasties, Afghan or Turk, had 
wrested the government from each other, but each had 
arisen within the empire. Their dominion, extending at an 
'Stage over most of Hindostan, was carried into the 
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Dekhan; and then Mussulman generals and governors set 
themselves up as independent potentates, resting their power 
mainly on armies composed of Turks, Mughals, and Afghans, 
exacting revenues from their Hindu subjects. The process 
of Moslem conquest was simple. Professedly its primary 
intent was the spread of Islam. It offered to the infidel the 
three alternatives— conversion, tribute, or death. When it 
was resisted, victory was followed by the slaughter of the 
fighting men, and sweeping measures of eusfavement ibr 
their women and children, Those who yielded timely 
submission, were treated as subjects, not on an equality with 
the conquororsv still they were spared the mciciles.>i treat- 
ment meted out to those vvho resisted. Hut everywhere, to 
the Hindus, the Turks or Mughals or Afghans alike were 
foreign conquerors of an alien ami detested religion. 

Thus when Baber came, ho was not a Moslem smiting or 
subduing the infidel, but, a Moslem overthrowing Moslem 
Powers. The araalgaraatioii of the invaders and the inv.adcd 
— of the now and the old Mohammedan ruling classes — was 
an easy matter, Mohammedan dominion was again organised ; 
but ^ain its extension boycmd Hindostnn was soon followed 
by disruption, and the Mogul Empire would have given place, 
in all probability, to a recovered Hindu ascendancy, but for 
the introduction into India of the new European factor. 

Ever since the establishment of the Arab Empire, the Turk The 
and Mughal divisions of the Tartar race had supplied 
'dynasties and mercenary troops for Urc various Idngdoms 
which rose and fell in Western and Central Asia. Early in 
the thirteenth century, about the time when in England the 
barons -were extorting the Great Charter from John, the 
Mflghals under Chenghis, Jenghis, or Zenghis Khan, swept 
over half tfie Eastern world slaughtering and burning; 
happily for India, they left it pracfically alone. Less than 
two centuries later, Tamerlane the Turk, with hordes of 
Turks and Mughals, emulated the deeds of Jenghis Khan, 
incidentally Ming upon Hindostan. Tamerlane’s descend- 
ants held among them vast territories in oenltal Asia ; of 
whom one was Baber, boih of a Mughal mother in 1482. Baber. 
His figure stands out in the page of history, picturesque, 
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romantio, fascinating; a soldier and a poet, revelling in 
adventure, buoyant of spirit in adversity, generous in 
prosperity, rejoicing in deeds of prowess and at the same 
lama enjoying the society of men of wit and wisdom, His 
large humanity did not indeed lift him entiicly clear of the 
inhumanities which were to be taken for granted in every 
Asiatic conqueror, and more particularly in any Tartar ; his 
attitude on such points as the slaughter of stubborn oiiponoiits 
must be compared not with contemporary European standards 
but with those of the days of Chailcmagiif. Ho did not 
organise the empire he won ; but the winning of it was a 
brilliant achievement the work of a born leader and a 
singularly attiactivo personality. 

The Lodi Kings of Delhi had extended their sway over 
the Panjab to the Noith West and Huhar on the East : hut 
Oudh, Bohar and the Panjab all revolted, liabw, after 
adventures enough, between the of twelve and twenty- 
four, to satisfy for life half a doreii potcntalos of mature 
age, had found himself king of Kabiil in i5o<i: after a 
variety of further vicissitudes he was still king of Kabul when 
in 1534 the revolting govemoi of the Punjab invited his 
Baber assistance. Baber promptly responded to the invitation, 
invading and taking possession of the Panjab ; but he found 
it necessary to return to Kabul, leaving a lieutenant who 
advanced against Delhi, bdt was severely defeated. In 
December, Baber returned with an army of only ia,ooo 
men ; shattered at Panipat the Delhi monarch’s troops, whicR 
outnumbered his own by something like ten to one; and 
in May 1525 was master of Delhi and Agra. Those chief, 
however, who had already been more or less in revolt against 
the Lodi King were in no hurry to acquiesce in the domina- 
tion of Baber and the snudl army, very unlike the vast 
hordes of Tamerlane, which he had brought with him. But 
Baber's troops, encouraged by a tone and spirit on the psrt 
of their commander which find an apt parallel in those of 
Edward HI. at Crecy, and of Henry V. at Agincourt, stood 
by him loyally; successes brought submission and fresh 
adherents ; and before the end of the following year, all the 
Mussulman territories that bad owned submission to the 
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Delhi kings accepted the rule of the 'Ihirk, unsiuuued 
Mughal, who founded the dynasty known to the Unglish as 
that of the Moguls. 

Now however the independent Rajput princes of Raj- 
putana and Malwa continued to do battle with the now 
monarchy. The armies mot and lay facing each other at 
Sikri, some twenty miles from Agra; a panic was all hut 
created among the Tartar forces by an astrologer who 
proclaimed that the planets foretold lltuir ccitain destruction, 
but again Baber appealed to their cliivalry with .success; 
every man swore to conquer or to die ; and they coii([tii‘red. 

The rest of that year and of the ytsir following wen- oeeupied 
in establishing the Mogul governmuni ou the hordcis iiiut in 
Oudh and Behor. In r^ay, Bengal also was added to 
Baber’s domioions, and in 1530 ho died, being atuiceeded 
by his son Humayun. 

In she years Babor, had iqjido himself lord of nearly all of 
Hindostan ; but the achievement was mainly duo to his own 
unique personality ; elements of stability were conspicuously 
wanting in the empire which his son inherited. Ilimiayun Itum.iyuii. 
had brothers who also according to Oriental custom, disputed 
the succession and succeeded in appropriating Kabul. He 
then became engaged in a war with GujerElt! .and in the 
meantime a noble of the Afghan stock, Sher Khiin (soon to 
become Sher Shah) got possession of Behar and Bengal. 

When Humayun was free from the Gujerat complication, 
he marched against Sher Shah; but the latter avoided 
facing his full strength in the field until the Mogul army 
began to grow demoralised ; and then by unusually skUful 
strategical and tactical moves succeeded in surprising him 
and scattering his army. Later on Sher Shah again inflicted 
on him so serious a defeat that he had to make his way to 
Kabul as a fugitive (1540). 

For the next five years, Sher Shah reigned aud reigned 
well in Hindostan, anticipating Akhai’s methods; for ten 
more his successors reigned ill. The provinces revolted ; 
Humayun after fifteen years of exile, made his way back to 
India and recovered Delhi .and Agra. But he had hardly 
returned when he met with a fatal accident ; and Akbar, the 
s 
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greatest of the Moguls ascended the throne, being thirteen 
years of age (1556). 

The affairs of the rival monarchy were curiously enough in 
the hands of a Hindu minister of low caste, who showed 
conspicuous ability and valour. But Baiturn, the young 
Akbar’s guardian, was a Turkman of Hied capacity j the army 
of the Afghan dynasty with its Hindu leader was met and 
vanquished at Panipat, a very favourite battlefteld: the 
Punjab had already been subdued ; and the house of Timur 
(Tamerlane) was once more dominant by force of arms in 
Hindoston. 

Akbar. Akbar came to the throne two years before thu uccossion 
of Elizabeth in Ifngiand; he died two years alter her. The 
reigns of his son and grandson covered another half century | 
that of Autangzib fiity years more, a i|uite extraoulinary 
period for four generations of rulers, though ju.sl exceeded by 
Henry III. of England and his ijireo successors, It was the 
glory of Akbar that he was no more conqueror, but the teal 
creator of a true and majestic empire such as India bad 
never known j nol the mere military despotism of a conque^ 
ing race, hut a rule under which the Hindu and tlie Mussul- 
man found approximately equal scope. It was reserved for 
Aurangzib to desort his great ancestor’s policy and, by 
reverting to a militant Mohammedanism, to destroy the 
scheme of unity which it was Akbar’s chief aim to foster. 

During the first years of Akbar's reign, until he reached 
the age of eighteen, the government was ably but arrogantly 
administered by Bairam, who recovered the Imperial territory 
as far east as Behar, as well as the districts of Malwa border- 
ing on the Jamna provinces. At the age of eighlepn, Akbar 
suddenly asserted himself, and terminated the period of his 
tutelage, showing much magnanimity towards the fallen 
mipister ; who however was shortly afterwards assassinated 
by a private enemy. 

In the circumstances in which the young monarch found 
hinjself, the mere maintenance of a mihtary despotism would 
have been a task demanding unusual ability. Of the 
Mussulmans in his dominions, a great proportion were 
Afiriwns, favouring an Afghan dynasty in preference to the 
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Moguls. The Hindus regarded Moguls and Afghans 
iinp^ially as foreign conquerors. Akbar’s own dynasty 
had begun with Babei, who had himself only euleted India 
some five and thirty years before; while Humayun had 
passed fifteen of the intervening yeats in exile. His grand- 
father’s military exploits were an inadequate basis for Akbar’s 
empire over Hindostan to rest upon. Carried on according 
to the old. linasi the teign would have resolved itself into an 
endless aeries of revolts, probably ending with a struggle for 
the succession between the sons of the monarch, and a sub- 
version of the dynasty at an early dale. 

Alcbar however, invented a policy, foreshadowed by Sher Alibm’s 
Shall, but otherwise unprecedented in Iliudoslan : a policy I’®''*'?- 
not so much uf dominion as of union. It was his normal 
practice, when Afglmns or Uajpuls set him at defiance, first 
to crush their resistance and then to give their chiefs high 
rank in the empire. Somolimes, a chief would take advan- 
tage of this magnanimity to plot furlhot revolts: but in 
general the effect was to convcit enemies into loyal 
suppoiters. In particular, the Rajput princes with the 
exception of the irreconcilable Edna of ijdaipur (Oodeypore) 
found themselves adapting an entirely new attitude. Instead 
of being under the dominion of Afghan and Turk governors 
and armies, they became themselves princes of the Empire. 

Their daughters were numbered among the wives of the 
Imperial family; they themselves commanded the imperial 
arfhies and administered the imperial provinces. Th6 Hindu 
ceased to be taxed for not being a Mussulman. The in- 
tolerance of Islam, officially mitigated by a monarch who 
was read^to listen to and argue with Brahmin pandits and 
Jesuif missionaries, became unofficially also greatly relaxed. 

Akbar chose his servants with immense skill, and the revenue 
'arrangements made by Todar Mai — himself a Hindu — 
dimmished the burden of taxation while greatly increasing 
the Imperial receipts. 

Given oriental conditions to work in, Akbar appears to 
have more nearly realised the Platonic conception of the 
philosopher-king than any monarch of history, except Marcus 
Aurelius. Baber had been almost an ideal mediseval knight. 
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Akbar was a modern in medimval surroundings ; great as a 
soldier, great as a statesman, a thinker of no mean order; 
personally brave with the most daring, generous and humane 
beyond the highest standards of his day. By the lime that 
he was fifty years old, all Hindostan with Kabul beyond the 
mountains formed one vast organised dominion, throughout 
winch something very like equal government and equal rights 
prevailed for Hindus and Mussulmans. 

Results of Akbar failed in a long effort to bring under hi.s rule the - 

his rule, mountain tribes of that nortliern frontier, whieh at tliis day 
is hardly under dio control of the llritish government. On 
the other Itand, he became during llie last tweivu years of 
his life engaged in wars in the Uekhan, whieli rusulLcd in 
the annexation of Khandtsh and part of Ilemr; hut the 
throe great Mohammedan kingdoms of Ahnii'dnagat, liijapur, 
and Golconda remained iudei>ondent, to bo only by degrees 
overthrown during tire next hundred years. 

The empire which passed to the .successor of Akbar on 
the great king’s death in 1605 was a miglrty heritage, em- 
bracing more than Iialf India, The vast territory was 
divided into governorships, none of them large enough to 
offer inducemonts for attempts at independence. The en- 
lightenment of the monarch had placed a chock on ca- 
travagantly inhuman practices, such as the compulsory self- 
immolation of widows among the Hindus, while it had 
protected them from intmrference with thmr less objectionable 
obseivamces, and had raised their status in relation to die 
dominant Mohammedan races. Taxation bad been reduced, 
and the tyranny of local or provincial magnates brought 
under restraint. 

Jdungic. The accession of the king’s son, Selim, now known as 
Jehangir, hardly gave promise of a continuation of such 
beneficent government; for the new ruler had shown un-^ 
mistakable signs of a cruel disposition, and a taste for 
debauchery. Happily however, he had not been long on the 
throne, when he married the celebrated NOr Jehitn, who exeC' 
cised over him a supreme, and usually most salutary influence, 
In fact the reign of Jehangir was not conspicuous either 
for increase of territory or development of organisation, 
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In Hindostan, Akbax’a principles of administration were 
maintained, though probably the whole moral atmosphere and 
the ethical standards of governors and officers were lowered. 

The Imperial pomp and magnificence gave the lone to the 
nobility, and European travellers found not a little to admire, 
while they were struck by the venality of officials. In the 
Dekhan, throughout the reign, Ahmednagor under the 
government of an Abyssinian minister named Malik Anxber 
maintained its position successfully, its ruler proving in the 
game of war, a match for the Mogul commanders, except 
Prince IChilrram, later known as Shah Jehan. liufori! he 
was five and twenty, this prince showoil oxtratmlinary aliililios 
both political and military. Hut the inherent weakness of 
all oriental monarchies became apiraront when the ipiceii 
Nur Jehan began to intrigue against his succession. I'nim 
1S20 Shah Joiian (who had already lioun granted the royal Sliah 
title) was in perpetual revoh, or on the verge of it, not with J'h''’'' 
tire design of displacing Iris father, but in self-dufunce j and 
although on the Emperor’s death, in ifi27, he eslahlished 
himself on the throne with little difficulty, he in his Uirn, 
found thirty years later that the precedent of filial dis- 
obedience is one which the next generation is particularly 
ready to copy. 

The death of Malik Amber shortly before that of Jehangir 
altered the relations between the Dckhan and the empire of 
iHindostan. The kingdom of Ahmednagar under a less 
capable ruler than the Abyssinian, could neither avoid 
collision with the Mogul, nor resist his armies ; and the 
reign of Shah Jehan saw the ruin of that kingdom and the 
par^tiorf of its territory between the Empire and the astute 
prince of Bijapur; who turned the contest to his own 
advantage, while the less skilful monarch of Golconda found 
himself compelled to pay a heavy tribute to the Mogul. 
During the war with Ahmednagar, the name of a Maratlm 
chief for the first time appears prominently, This was 
Shahji Bhonsla, whose son Sivaji was the founder of Maratha 
greatness. Shahji supported the dynasty of Ahmednagar 
till the cause had become entirely hopeless ; after which ire 
became attached to Bijapur. 
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This war was finished before Shah Jehan had been reignbg 
ten years, and for a considerable time thereafter the only 
serious military operations were carried on beyond the Afghan 
frontier of India, where the future monarch Aurangzib learned 
some of the unpleasant lessons of failure. Transferred to the 
Dekhan, his armies met with more success, and the crooked 
methods of his policy found scope. In rfisy, Shah Jehan 
fell ill; the usual antagonism among the sons who were each 
of them prepared to bid for the succession arose : and Aur- 
angsih m^e up his own mind that the (luestion would be best 
settled by his own occupation of the throne, and the deposi- 
tion of bis father. This plan ho carried out in tho course of 
1658 from which date his reign begins. Shah Johan was 
simply deprived of power, but otherwise was treated with 
respect and honour for the remaining years of his life. 
TheMogui When the deposed Sliah Jehan had succeeded his father 
seaith. gf thirty-seven, he had already for fifteen years 

been constantly and honourably engaged in war, in ad- 
ministration, and in diplomacy: and latterly ho had been 
ill-rewarded. When the sceptre of the Mogifis fell definitely 
into his hands, he proved a less strenuous ruler than might 
have been expected from his earlier record ; perhaps because 
he now had the opportunity for gratifying other tastes. He 
had no craving for conquest ; nor did he change the methods 
of administration. Nevertheless, be was by no means un- 
worthy to be the grandson of Akbar. Until the latter days 
when his sons began to dispute about the succession, peace 
reigned within the wide borders of Hindostan itself. He 
did not fully maintain the policy of equality for Hindus and 
Mussulmans ; but his departure from it was not vefy grave ; 
under him, Hindostan obtained a high pitch of prospe?ity, 
the highest it had known. Hence, although* no additional 
burdens were laid upon Us subjects, the imperial revenues 
were greatly enhanced; and wUle there was no curtailment 
of the expenditure on public works of utility, an immense 
outlay on mere magnificence was rendered possible without 
diminishing the balance in the imperial treasury. The cities 
of Hindostan obtained an unprecedented splendour ; it was 
the wealth of Shah Jehan that constructed the famous Pea- 
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cock Throne; to him India owes many of the wonderful 
buildings which have excited the astonished admiration of 
■so many travellers, and most of all the incomparable Moti 
Masjid or Pearl Mosque, and the Taj Mahal, the mausoleum 
of his favourite wife, at Agra. The highest panegyrics of the 
Mohammedan historians are reserved for the Mohammedan 
zealot Aurangzih ; Akbai the liberal mrd unorthodox creator 
of the Empire demands universal admiration however 
grudging; but the golden age of the Mogul dominion is the 
reign of Shah Jehan. 

But in the East, though a great man build up a noble Aurung- 
empire, and his son and his son’s son mainlain it, so soon 
as the sceptre falls into incapable hands, dynasty and ompiru 
crumble together. Shall Jehan’s successor nminlained the 
empire find enlarged its borders — but in so doing he pre- 
pared the way to make its collapse the more complete and 
irretrievable. 



CHAFT'BK in 


THE MOGUL DISRUPTION AND THE MARATHAS 
{Map 1. and II.) 

Ths great 'THROUGHOUT tho throe groat roigUH last ohroniclecl, 
Moguls. 1 iha effectiro oxlonl of tlic Mogul dominion in India 
corresponds practically wilh what we have called Greater 
Hindostan ; Mohammedan dynasties at Ahmednagar, llijapur, 
and Golconda dominating the Dddtaa Both in llindostan 
and tlie Deklmn tho tendency to religious toleration had 
been fairly maintained; and though (ekrls farihus the 
Mussulman was preferred to the Hindu by the ruling poweas, 
the latter was b;ino means excluded from offices of honour, 
responsibility and emolument, nor could it fairly be said 
that the Hindu religion suffered deJlnitc persecution. 

Blemeats In the eyes of faithful Mohammedans Aurangzib is the 
t " rutS" '''’®' Others find that both the ends which he 

egru ion, himself and the methods by which he pursued 

them led directly to that coUapse of the Mogul Power which 
fallowed immeffiatcly on his death; and that the re- 
vival of militant Hinduism, which had almost disappeared 
for a century, made use of and was fostered by the emperor’s 
intolerant Mohammedanism, associated witir his aggresswely 
destructive poUcy towards the Mohammedan kingdoms of 
the south. In grasping at the Dekhan, he extended tto 
bounds of the Empire too far for efficient control by tlie 
central power, while the Hindu Marathas utilised tlie strife of 
their nominal over-lords to develop a power which before the 
middle of the eighteenth century had become at least as 
formidable as any existing Moslem State. To the same 
period, and largely to the same intolerant attitude on the 
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part of the Emperor, must be ascribed the formation of this 
disciples of the Hindu i-eformer Nanuk, in the North West 
into a fighting sect under the Guru Govind Singh ; whereof 
later on came important developments; the Sikhs of the 
Panjab becoming a barrier against Afghan incursions, and 
then an organised Stale which in its turn challenged the 
British dominion, and has subsequently after annexation 
supplied our armies with many of their most trusty troops. 

Unlike the Marathas, however, the Sikhs do not become a 
recognised factor in the situation till the close of the 
eighteenth century, Their growth will form the subject 
of a later chapter ; we have here to follow the aggressive 
and disintegrating policy of Aurangzib, the growtli of the 
Marathas, and the breaking up of the unwieldy Empire uno 
great provinces, nominally subjocl to the Mogul or Padishah 
at Delhi, really independent sovereign Slates ; with whom we 
were to fight or over whom We wore to extend our protection, 
until according to circumstances, Uiuy were uUimatuly absorbed 
into the Protectorate or the Dominion of Great Britain. 

Tho accession of Aurangr.ib (1658) ami the deposition of Aurang- 
Shah Jehan were followed according to Oriental custom by 
a period of contested successions. Three brothers, their 
sons, a son of his own, and the Rajput chiefs of Jeipur and 
Jodpur, with their varying combinations, kept Aurangaib 
(otherwise known as Alam Gir) fully occupied for some four 
yqars before his position was definitely secured ; and possibly 
the remarkable courage, self-possession and resource which he 
displayed when suffering from a severe illness, went far in 
deciding waverers to support his cause. It was not, however, 
till he hdd been on the throne for more than twenty years 
tlrat he began that series of campaigns in the Dekhari which, 
while adding greatly to the extent of his empire, made it 
practically impossible to preserve its integrity. But in the 
interval the lust of conquest made him pursue through his 
viceroys a policy in the Dekhan which weakened the 
Mohammedan states of Bijapur and Golconda, and thereby 
enabled the Maratha Sivaji to lay the foundations of a far 
more formidable Power ; one, moreover, which being Hindu 
rvith Hindu sympathies, was infinitely more destructive of 
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the Mogul supiemacy throughout Hindostan itself. It ir 
probable, however, that Aurangzib would have thrown his 
full energies into the suppression of Sivaji at an earlier date, 
but for the troublesome necessities of campaigns on the 
Afghan frontier where the methods and manners of the 
Aarang- tribesmen were very much what they are to-day. 
rib's Mo- yphen this contest in the North was btought to an end, 
Aurangzib found himself involved, by the intolerant bigotry, 
’ of his Mohammedan predilections, in a prolonged struggle 
with the Hindu Rajputs. In part the character of his 
innovations on the tolerant practice of his predecessors was 
something of the same kind as might have been found in the 
rule of an austere Puritan, sot down to govern autocratically 
a population consisting mainly of Roman Catholics whose 
religious observances he regarded as idolatrous, and whose 
amusements he accounted as inventions of the Arch Rnomy. 
But besides the decrees which' were felt as insulting to 
the Hindu religion, he nllerod the incldoncB of 'taxation in 
accordance with the dictates of 'Mohammedan law; wlieroby 
relief was nominally given to largo traders, though practically 
the revenue officers merely continued to enforce the clmrges 
while rendering no account of them; the taxes from which the 
commonalty suffered were left untouched : and presently he 
directly differentiated between Hindus and Mobammedans, 
by reducing the customs chums against the latter by one-half. 

Then he went further, issuing to all his principal officers 
orders for the general exoiusion of Hindus from appoint- 
ments; and re-instituted the poll-tax on “infidels" which 
had originally been imposed as a kind of commutation of 
the alternative of death or conversion, but had been Abolished 
Hindu an- at the beginning of Akbaris reign. 'These measures had the 
tagonim. pf seating general disaffection among the Hindus, 
and of strengthening their sympathy with the Maratbas 
throughout the Dekhan; moreover in conjunction with 
another act of Aurangzib, they had the effect of permanently 
alienating practically all Rajputana, and turning the hitherto 
constant and loyal support of its chiefs into a hostility to the 
Moguls either latent or active. This act was the emperor’s 
attempt to get into his own hands the widow and chilien of 
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'Jeswint Singh of Jodpur (who died at Kabul during the 
settlement of the Afghan troubles) on their way back through 
the Panjab. The Rajputs smuggled the Rani and the 
princes out of camp, and then fought stubbornly in pro- 
fessed defence of substitutes left behind in their place — 
whom Aurangsib afterwards made a point of treating as the 
genuine family of Jeswant Singh. Raj Singh of Udaipur 
threw in his lot with the Jodpur people ; the Mogul marched 
armies against them with orders to burn and destroy, and to 
carry off women and chiidren. The Rajputs retaliated by 
intriguing with his sons, and persuading one of thorn, Akbar, 
to revolt and join them. Akbar’s army however wn.s per 
suaded to return to its allegiance, and the prince made lih, 
way to the Maratha country as promising a more favourable 
field of operations; this being about the lime of Hivaji's 
death (r68o), The necessity of ruduoing the Oekhan hud 
now become so important that Aatangzih patelrod up a peace 
with the Rajputs on terms which saved his credit, imt 
nothing more; while their loyalty of a cuutury had hear 
finally and fatally destroyed. 

Five and twenty years before, the Mamthas hnd not begun The 
to exist as a Power. The home of that race lies rougirly Mwatha 
within a mountainous triangle, having the West const from 
Goa northwards to Kandesb as its base, and its apex near 
Nagpur; for the most part within the domains of Ahmed- 
nagar and Bijapur while those two monarchies wore flourish- 
ing. The race, including its chiefs is of low caste, though 
here and there a claim with possible justification is put 
forward to an infusion of Rajput blood. The numerous 
Brahmins 'politically associated with them, are presumably 
of different race, duly and religiously honoured as Brahmins ; 
having in one case of primary importance acquired political 
le^ership, but being more often found in the character of 
ministers or diplomatists than in that of military chiefs, 

The Marathas are little mentioned until the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when they were beginning to acquire 
a high fighting reputation especialiy as light horse. At that 
time two of them, JSdn Rao and Malbji Bhonsla were Shahji 
prominent soldiers in the service of Ahmednagai. Shabii Bhonsla. 
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Bhonsla, son of the latter, was married to Jadu's daughleit" 
the fruit of the union being Sivaji the founder of the Maratha 
power. 

Shahji played an effective part and acquired large 
possessions, in the struggle of Ahmednagar against Shah 
Jehan. When the kingdom fell, the lands of Shahji and 
his services went to the kingdom of Bijapur, Shahji himself 
going to the jaghtr * granted to him at its soutlicrn extremity 
in Mysore, and leaving the young Sivaji to bo educated on 
Rise of his northern jaghir at Puna. Hero at a very early age the 
Sivaji. appears to have conceived the idea of gradually resus- 
citating a Hindu power, by the ostensible process of merely 
securing a strong strategical position for himself among the 
hills, without any actual apjjcarancu of Iruasonous designs 
against the Bijapur sovereignty. Uis methods, however, 
carried him a good deal furthur than suemod rtmipalible 
with loyalty; his fatlier rcmcnstrntod in vain, and was 
punished for his failure by suspicion and imprisonment. 
Sivaji thereupon sought protection for himself and inlorvcn- 
tion on behalf of his father from Sltali Jehan, and obtained 
it. Shahji was formally released to attend to affairs in 
Mysore, and Sivaji promptly renewed his aggre-ssive action 
in the North ; maintaining, in spite of a premature incursion 
into Mogul territories, the fiction of loyalty to the Empire. 

Just about the time when Aurnngzib was occupied in 
dethroning Shah Jehan, Sivaji dealt a tremendous bipw 
to Bijapur by decoying an army which the monarch had 
sent against him into the mountain defiles, on pretext of 
submission, and there falling on and slaughtering them 
after treacherously assassinating tlieir commanded with bis 
own hand. The instrument with which the deed was done 
is known ns the “ tret's claw ” — a sharp steel claw concealed 
in the assassin’s hand, and thrust into the victim in tbs'' 
act of embracing. Overwhelming forces were sent to punish 
him, but he evaded capture; revolts in otlier parts of the 
kingdom drew the royal army off; and in 1662 bis father 
Shahji succeeded in negotiating terms which left him master 
of a territory about half the size of Groat Britain, with a 
* Jt^Ur ! an estnlo held on condition of militaiy service. 
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-■^population eminently fitted to provide an army of the moat 
serviceable type, and numbering more than fifty thousand 
fighting men — the nucleus of the great Maratha dominioii. 

Sivaji had hardly made bis peace with Wjapur when he Sivoii’s 
was again moved to turn his arms against the Mogul 
territories. The imperial commander, Shaista Khan, marched 
from Aurangabad to chastise his insolence, and took posses- 
sion of Puna (Poonah). The Maratha however with a small 
escort contrived to enter the town along with a marriage 
procession, made for the house where the general was to he 
found, surprised it, and all hut captured Hhaista Khan 
himself, besides slaying his son and most of his ntlendauis. 

Having aecomplislied this feat, he succcs-sfully e(T«-led his 
retirement; winning by tiro perfemnanne nmeli po[mhirity 
and applause, and also causing a suriotw tiiiavrei lielweeii 
the Klian and Jusvraut Kin^h of Jodpurwlto had reinfoHvd 
him, Sivaji followed up his snccoss by a mid to the nonh 
west and the looting of h'liral; Ihougli his attack on Hi,' 

European factories them was teitoUed, Moreover, he ein 
ployed himself in fitting out a lieet with which lie 1 aided 
the southern ports of Bijapiu:; and set himself up as an 
independent sovereign, witli Haighar, near Puna, as his 
capital, coining money and assuming the title of Raja. Joy 
Singh another of the Rnjpulana princes was now sent Ijy sivaji 
Aurangzih to suppress Sivaji and go on to attack Uijapnr • »t'gt)iiaii).s, 
and the Maratha, thinking the enemy too strong, at cmco 
sat about making terms. The results were exceedingly 
favourable; for while he was obliged to surrender nion; 
than half his forts with the territories attached, and to hold 
the reminder not as an independent kingdom, but ris a 
jaghir from the Mogul, he was compensated by a soraewhai 
indefinite grant of claims on the revenues of Bijapur districts 
which were subsequently found to be most oonvenicntlv 
elastic. ' 

The sendees which he rendered in the following Bijupur .sivaii anil 
campaign were succeeded by a highly characteristic episode Aurang- 
Aurangzih invited him to Delhi, and he went, probably 
feeling very well pleased with himself, The invHaiion 
however, expressed the limit of the emperor’s condescension • 
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and his reception was not only cold but contemptuous. His. 
protests were not taken in good part, and he soon found 
himself practically a prisoner. Feeling the risks of the 
situation, he succeeded in getting himself carried through the 
lines of sentinels concealed in a basket, took horse, and then 
travelling in various disguises succeeded in reaching his own 
country nine months after his escape from Delhi. Jey 
Singh’s operations in Bijapur miscarried, and the ^ja 
himself died; being replaced by a prince of the blood," 
associated with Jeswant Singh. The jfodpur Raja being 
always paiticularly well disposed towards Hindus, used his 
influence to obtain fresh terms for Sivaji, of a still more 
favourable character than before; including Lite rcsloration 
of a part of the confiscated territory, llie grant of a now jaghir 
in Berar, and the recognition of his title as llaja. 

Remn- Sivaji used this period of professed reconciliation with the 
diiatior. emperor, fust to threaten tho, kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golcon^ which preferred imying a tribute to lighting ; and 
secondly to organise bis own government which was highly 
systematised; all the principal civil and several of the 
military posts being in the hands of Brahmins. 

Aurangaib’s friendliness was however of a deceptive 
character, his real object being to draw Sivaji into his power 
again wiAout actual war. But Jeswant Singh and the prince 
Moaazim, were quite capable of playing a double game, and 
it was not long before both sides were aware that duplicity 
was at work. Consequently Aurangzib at last decided tfn 
open war as the better course. 

SoecessM The results were decidedly favourable to Sivaji; who 
defianoe. captured a number of forts, notably the apparently inaccessible 
one of Singhar, near Puna, and again ravaged Mogul 
territory as fat north as Surat which he plundered for the 
second time. The Mogul armies were seriously handicapped 
by the emperor’s distrust of all his principal officers, which 
led him into the unfortunate practice of having two or mote 
generals, nond of them definitely in supreme command, and all 
on the watch and suspicious of each other. From want of 
co-operation between the imperial forces Sivaji was enabled 
for the first time to inflict a severe defeat on them in 
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,Jthe open field (1673); with the usual result for them of 

' ill success, in the removal of tire commanders and tlie 
appearance of a new viceroy for the Deklian. The need 
however for military measures in other parts of the Empire 
made it necessary to suspend active operations against 
the Marathas for a time. 

The institution known as duatih or chout dates from this Chaulh. 
last incursion of Sivaji into Mogul territory. He demanded 
one-fourth of the revenue of the invaded provinces as 
blackmail in the sense in which that term was applied by the 
reivets of the Scottish Highlands — a payment in considemlion 
of which the contributing districts wore to bu guaranteed by 
the blackmailer against furl her siiolialion. 

The 3us])onsion of hostilitiuH by the Mogul govunmicnt Hivnii e* 
left Sivaji free to extend hm conquests southward and '"s 
eastwards over Bijapur territory, the death of tliu I'ijapur 
king having left a young child on the tltroiiu. Ills posu as wa^s. 
a hero of Hinduism, and ffis furlbor assumption of ri'gal 
dignities and splendours, set llie imperial forces in motion 
against him once more; but only to bring about vigorous 
retaliatory incursions into Ecrar and even Gujcral, Sivaji 
then turned his attention once mote to tho south, and 
making an alliance with the King of Golconda who undertook 
to cover his rear against possible attacks from Bijapur or on 
the pail of the Mogul, he set about the aubjugation of the 
greater part of Mysore and the Carnatic; occupying part of 
tha conquered territory and leaving part in possession of the 
previous proprietor on condition of receiving half the revenue. 

This applied to the tract which had boon held os a jaghir by 
his father^ Shahji, The aggression of the Moguls in the 
meaujime enabled him to carry his plans to formal complete- 
ness; their attack on Bijapur causing the regency there to 
4ca]l for Sivaji’s assistance, as the price of which he demanded 
the entire cession of Sivaji’s jaglur, and of otlier territory in 
addition. 

But death prevented liim from making his dominions Death of 
secure. He fell ill and died early m 1680. Though the®™!*' 
son of a great magnate, he had practically started his own 
career as a brigand chief, By treachery, cajolery, and sheer 
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hard fighting he had when he died at the age of fifty-three^ 
made himself and his Marathas masters of the Konkans— 
the coast and mountain strip running from Goa up to 
Kandesh — and of half Mysore and the Carnatic ; laying very 
substantially the foundations of the great Maratha Dominion. 
He was succeeded by his Son Sambaji, a dissolute and 
violent prince who had already once deserted to the Moguls; 
a succession with the usual accompaniments of a rival 
nominee, much bloodshed, and serious if temporary dis-. 
integration of the Maratha power. 

Auuitg- In 1683 Aurangzib had made terms with the Raja of 
Udaipur ; Sambaji was acknowledged head of the Mnralhns and 
DeSiam h®d just been joined by the Mogul prince AUrar. Wilb a- 
curious lack of perception Aurangaih, who had resolved to 
make himself master of lire Dcklran, decided to destroy the 
monarchies of Kijapur and Golconda before eiitbing the 
Marathas — perhaps imagining that the last named would no 
longer prove really formidable^ now that Sivaji was dead. 
He also found this a fitting opportunity for pressing the 
enforcement of the revived iroU-tav on Hindus, thereby 
exciting the animosity of the great hulk of the Dekhan 
population. Finally, he adopted a plan of campaigir 
unsuited to the country in which he had to work; and 
vitiated by that distrust of any and every general which led 
him to combine incompatiblcs in one command, and to 
allow no one a sufficient body of troops for the pardculiir 
ends that he was ordered to achieve. Consequently one 
prince marched through the Konkans (where the Marathas 
evaded battle), losing men and killing horses in large 
numbers by the way ; and another prince moved on Bijaput 
from the north-east. When these two armies had got, well 
to the south, Sambaji emerged, and raided into Gujerat and 
Betar: the princes in the meantime finding themselves in 
insufficient force to attack Bijapur with effect. 

End of the Finding that Sambaji was now in alliance with Golconds, 
Dekhan Autangsib turned on the latter kingdom, where the rivalry 
king ms. Mussulman commander and the Brahmin chief minister 
resulted in the desertion of the former with most of the army 
— which, as always in thn Mohammedan kingdoms, consisted 
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largely of Pathans or Afghans : the capital, Haidarabad, was 
sacked, and a heavy money payment exacted from the king. 

Reverting to Bijapur, where the resistance seems somewhat 
unaccountably to have melted away, he captured it very 
shortly after completing the investment, and then once piore 
feu upon Golconda ; abolishing the two monarchies, absorb- 
ing them into provinces of the Empire, and establishing a 
military occupation as far south as Tanjur. These successes 
were rounded off by the unexpected capture of the person of 
Sambaji, and his execution ; followed not long after by the 
capture of Raighar, and with it Sabo the infant son and 
recognised heir of Sambaji. 

Now ensued a long gueiilla war. Raja R.'im, unclt; ofMamtha 
Saho, acting as regent in his name, escaped from the Konlmns rsaiMancp. 
where large Mogul forces were in comparatively dangeroUK 
proximity, to the strong fort of Jinji or Gingee in the Carnittic ; 
while all over the Maratha country the chiefs were instructed 
and encouraged to carry into the Mogul territories an 
organised and lucrative system of raiding and phindetlng, 

The next few years passed in a process of the gradual reduc- 
tion of Maratha forts by the emperor, and the constant 
retaliatory raids of the Marathas : a process under which on 
the whole the Marathas seemed to thrive, not only carrying 
their incursions into Malwa, but presently altmning such 
strength as to set about recapturing the captured forts : while 
a constantly increasing demoralisation was sapping the 
efiecliveness of the Mogul armies. 

At last, in 1707, in the forty-ninth year of his rule, and Death of 
the eighty-ninth of his life, the last great ruler of the Mogul Aumngab 
bmily difd. A grim and austere zealot, with an immense 
capacity for work, a remarkable grasp of detail, and insatiable 
ambition, he extended the bounds of his empire far beyond 
the limits of his ancestral dominion j but in such wise that R 
straightway fell to pieces in fact if not in form as soon a; the 
reins dropped from his hands ; and even in the hour of yj 
death the coming doom of the Empire was foreseen by 
shrewd observers. 

After Aurangzib's death, definite policy disappears from Aatang- 
the counsels of his successors. His son Moazzim, who had 

cBsson, 
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seen much service and acquitted himself with credit in the 
Dekhan, became emperor under the title of Bahadur Shah, 
being already over sixty years old. The five years of his 
rmgn were mainly occupied in maintaining the throne against 
his brothers and in composing complications in Rajputana. 
Incidentally, Saho the grandson of Sivaji was set at liberty, 
and Haratha activities were in some degree absorbed by 
internal dissensions in consequence; the son of the late 
regent having been set up as a rival claimant to the succes- 
sion. Bahadur Shah was succeeded by his son Johhndar 
Shah, who in his turn was deposed and executed by a 
nephew, Faroksblr, a year later, the control of the govern- 
ment falling into the bands of the Seiads, Abdallah Klian and 
Hosein All, of Mohammed’s line. (1713.) 

Thenceforth, the empire became a mere hot-bed of intrigues, 
open revolts, and gradual assertion by viceroys of de facto 
(though not dt jure) indepenjlenco ; the fruits of these 
troubles being appropriated mainly by the Maralhns. Among 
Riaeofihetbeffli bvo families first rise into prominence — ^that of the 
Peshwas. Btalmin Balaji Wiswanath, from whom sprang the Pdshwas 
who gradually obtmned recognition as the real heads of the 
Maratha confederacy: and that of Pantoji Bhonsla, who, 
though apparently not connected with the family of Sivaji, 
for a long time contested the supremacy of the Peshwar 
— each appearing in the character of a her^itary minister ol 
the nomirml monarch, Sivaji’s descendant. The marked 
ability not only of Balaji Wiswanath, but still more of bii 
son Baji Rao and his grandson Balaji Rao ultimately secured 
the Peshwa predominance; three other families — the Gaikwan 
of Batoda, the Sindhias, and the Holkars — also„ acquiring 
prominence, but none of them for many years aspiring to 
the actual supremacy of the Maratha confederacy ; while (he 
Peshwas themselves continued to recognise the nominal 
authority of Sivaji’s successors. 

Break up The immense extension of the Maratha power over the 
the vast dominion shewn in the Map (II) really took place 
jlm^^toughly between 1720 and 1750; the imperial province of 
the Dekhan, with the Carnatic under a subordinate governor 
or Naw&b being consolidated during much the same period 
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u!:o a powerful independent state by the Nizam-ul-Mfllk, 

Asaf Jah. The death-blow to the real Mogul Power was 
dealt by the great invasion of Nadir Shah from Persia, and 
the sack of Delhi in 1 7 39. 

The administration of the Seiads (1713-1780), which 
ferniinated shortly after the accession of Mohammed Shah 
to the throne of the Moguls, is notable chiefly for the treaty 
made with Saho by Hosein Ali — whereby the Maratha was 
ofBciaUy confirmed m authority over all the districts possessed 
by Sivaji as well as subsequent conquests, and also in his 
claim to the chavth (one fourth of the revenue) of the 
Dekhan, and ten pet cent, of the remaining revenue; in 
return for which he was to guarantee tlie whole district 
against any depredations, to furnish 15,000 horse, and to 
pay a tribute of about ;£ioo,ooo recognising what may be 
called the Suzermnty of Ute Emperor. This treaty was 
repudiated at the time by ifarokshir, but was confirmed 
afterwards by Mohammed Shah. 

For a brief period after the fall of tlie Seiads, Asaf Jab, Aaafjah, 
already viceroy of the Deklinn, acted as Waair. It was not 
long however before he became disgusted witli the court, and 
withdrew to his province, in which from thenceforth he 
made the merest pretence of submission to the Imperial 
authority, at the same time encouraging the aggressive 
advance of the Marathas in Hindostan in order to divert 
them from hostilities in the Dekhan itself. Haidarabad 
noil? becomes the capital of the Nizam’s dommions. The 
Carnatic remained under the governorship of the family to 
which it had been delegated about 1710 by a predecessor of 
the Nizam.* 

Between 1720 and 1730, then, the great divisions and The new 
dynasties with whom the British were shortly to come into Powers, 
ionflict have approximately taken form. The grandson 
of Sivaji is at die head of the Maratha nation; Balaji 
Wiswanath the Peshwa, (succeeded by his son Baji Rao), 
and the Bhonsla, ate the two chief ministers whose 
offices are to become hereditary; Sindhia, Holkar, and 
the Gaikwar, are taking their places as the leading chiefs, 
though they have not yet absorbed the tracts of Hindostan 
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which are to be acquired by them in the next few years' 
The Nizam has virtually declared the indepondeuro of the 
Dekhau. Rajputana is practically an independent coU' 
federacy. Sadat Khan, founder of the family of the Oudli 
kings is coming to the front in that province; Ali Vardi 
Khan, grandfather of the notorious SurIj-ud-T)aulah (of the 
Black Hole) is about to acquire a similar ascenilaney in 
Bengal. 

Between 1730 and 1740 Baji Rao praetifally (ihtained 
from the Mogul the cession of Malwa, of rrujri.ll, and of 
Bandelkhaud (llundolcund). But his piogrcss was tenipor- 
arily chocked by the unexiieoli'd and tli'vasUiliiig iilvasUin 
of Nadir Shah, 

Nadir Since the arrival of the Moguls in Uindiist.in tlu'U' had 

Shah' been no great inva.si(m lliroiigh the Afghan [asses. U was 
a Persian invader who at length BhatU'teil the Mogul piiwrt, 
leaving the emperor practieulljt at the iiiorey of his vl>'eroy.>i 
and of the Maruthaa, About 17S0 I he Safuvi or “Sofy” 
dynasty of Persia was dis()08aei»>utl by the Afghan tribe of 
Ghilzais, whose'chief, Mahmnd, made himself Shall. But a 
great Persian warrior arose, Nadir ICuli, who in turn drove 
out the Ghilzais ; and after waging .suca’ssful war against the 
aggression of the Western Turks, during which time figure;, 
heads of the Safavi family occupied tlie tliroiui, ivas him- 
self elected to the crown as Nadir Shah, in 1736. The 
annexation of Afghanistan as far as Kandahar — the Ghilzai 
country — brought Nadir Shah's borders in contact with those 
of the Mogul empire, which still embraced Ghazni (Ouzuee) 
and Kabul Nadir Shah regarded the Conduct of the 
Delhi court in connection with a diplomatic incident, as an 
adequate cam htUi. Kabul was promptly taken ; while the 
Mogul court, regarding the danger from Afghanistan as 
distant, and that from the Matadias as urgent, paid littla 
attention to what was going on beyond the Indus. But the 
hill tribes did not offer the ejtpected resistance to the invader ; 
the Sikhs, who later on became a formidable barrier, hod 
recently been almost crushed out of existence j and Nadir 
Shah was very soon across the Satlej. Tho Mogul army 
was touted with ease, and the Mogul himself had to 
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'■visit Nadir’s camp and tender submission. (March 
1739.) The two monarchs, on apparently friendly terms, The sack 
proceeded to Delhi accompanied by Nadir’s army. Xhe“f^®**‘'' 
mob rose against the invaders; and after many had been 
lulled, Nadir, who at first had attempted to restrain the 
disturbance, lost his self-control, and ordered a general 
massacre, which was not stayed till the slaughter had 
continued with every accompaniment of uncurbed ferocity 
for the greater part of a day. The city was then systemati- 
cally and thoroughly sacked; the inhabitants were compelled 
under torture to diseloso their treasures ; persons of position 
'Were held to ransonr. It was not till the country had been 
sacked dry of treasure like a stiueercd sponge that Nadir 
Shalr restored the crown to Moliammed Shall and withdrew ; 
having had the trans-Indus dominions of the Moguls ceded 
to liim, in addition to the untold booty ho was carr-ying 
off. » 

Those events bring us down to the lime when the french- 
man Dupleix, in the Carnatic liegau to lay his plans for that 
aggressive policy which forced French and British alike into 
thq arena of native polities. For marly a decade, however, 
tlie complications with the European Companies were con- 
fined to the Carnatic, and acquired no importance in the 
eyes of the native rulers ; and this chapter may appropriately 
conclude with a summary of the Maratha extension during 
that period. 

’The Peshwa had been completely taken aback by Nadir’s Exteniion 
invasion, and his first thought was that Hindoslan must ofMaryilia 
unite against the common enemy. But vrhen the Persian 
monarch retired, and seemed to have no intention of return- 
ing, iliatteis assumed a different aspect. The Bhonsla, now 
established at Nagpur in Berar, extended his predatory 
incursions southward into the heart of the Carnatic and 
northward up to the Ganges. Balaji Eao, who succeeded 
his father as Peshwa in 1740, at first supported the Moguls, 
getting his own clmms on Malwa confirmed : but ho then 
made terms with the Nagpur Raja, with the result that the 
latter obtained further cession of territory as far as Kattak 
(Cuttack) in Orissa, and received chauth from the Nawab of 
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Bengal. Malwa was apportioned to Holkar and Sindhia, and 
Gujerat to the Gaikwai ; so that the Maratha domain now 
reached from sea to sea between the Ganges basin on the 
north and the Nizam’s dominions on the south. 

Finally the death of the Raja Saho without issue in 1745 
was followed next year by the recognition of the Peshwa 
as head of the whole Maratha confederacy, at Puna ; with a 
ret faiitiant lacking even the shadow of authority, in the 
•person of a supposed grandson of Raja Ram (tire regent 
when Sarabaji died) to represent the house of Sivaji. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE EUROPEAN TRADERS 
{Maps I and II) 

U NTIL the close of the fifteenth ccntiity, India was an 
almost mythical country to the nations of the west. The 
Alexander had entered the Panjab, and after him occasional 
Greeks penetrated into Ilindostan ; but it lay beyond the 
borders of the Roman empire, beyond the range of maritime 
adventure. The sailors of 'Venice and Genoa were limited 
virtually to the Mediterranean, and the commerce of India 
found its way to European markets mainly tlirough the 
Levant. But the great Oceanic movement of the fifteenth 
century brought about the discovery of America by 
Columbus and of the Cape Route to India, first sailed by Qiseovny 
Vasco di Gama in 1497. The great commerce passed from 
the Italian States to the countries with an Atlantic sea-board, ° 

Spain and Portugal leading till their supremacy was challenged 
by England and Holland and finally by France. 

The great discoveries led to a remarkable Papal pro- 
nouncement, by which the new world was parted between 
Spain and Portugal. The new century was more than 
half ovep before Enghsh sailors b^an to make a claim in 
Am&ica on their own account; and the Poituguese had 
been established on the coast of India, and in the Spice 
Islands, for a full hundred years before the English and 
the Duteh eommenced active trading operations in those 
regions. The Portuguese, then, were the pioneers. Their The Portu- 
energy in the early part of the sixteenth century wasBuese. 
immense; and in the first quarter of it; Albuquerque had 
already established a maritime emigre in the Indian Ocean. 

The Mogul dominion was not yet created : the Maratha name 
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was unknown. The Portuguese ruled the sea, but made no 
attempt to usurp sovereignty by land. Their principal 
settlement at Goa on the Malabar coast was pracbcally 
impregnable. In India, they had not to deal with a folk so 
unsophisticated in the arts of war as were found by the 
Spaniards in Mexico and Peru ; the Indian artillery was good 
and plentiful ; still the lesson was early learned of the differ- 
ence between European and Oriental discipline, and it was 
quickly found that a handful of resolute adventurers could 
defy a host of native levies. On the other hand it was 
soon apparent that while the presence of Portuguese fleets 
offered no menace to the Country Powers, the trade they 
brought was extremely deatable. Yet the kings of Gujerat 
and the Dekhan coast varied between fear and favour 
towards the foreigners j and twice at least great combined 
attempts weie made to annihilate them, about the middle of 
the century and again in 1570* The attempts were met 
and frustrated with stubborn valour, and the Portuguese 
fleets remained supreme. 

But in 1580 the absorption of Portugal by Spain robbed 
the smaller country of life and energy. A few years later, the 
independence of Holland had become an established fret and 
the naval supremacy had passed from Spain to the land of 
Drake and Hawkins. In India the Empire of Hindostan 
had again taken enduring form under Akbar. English 
merchants began to dream of wealth to be gathered in the 
East as well as in the West A merchant adventurer named 
Fitch, carrying letters from Elizabeth herself, made a tour of 
enquiry in India, bringing home golden reports. In 1599, 
an assoaation was farmed in London for Eastern tr^e 
which was incorporated by Charter in the following Jear, 
The with exclusive rights. The East India Company was born. 
Dutch ships had already rounded the Cape; in 1603 the 
Smt Dutch East India Company was established. 

Cto- Within Asiatic waters, these companies behaved practically 
INws- as if they were sovereign Powers, their proceedings having very 
little connection with the diplomatic relations between their 
governments at hpme. In effect, they were given exclusive 
Hgbrsjus against other traders and were then left to ta^ 
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care of themselves. If they thought fit to raid each iitlift'*. 

Wories (as trading stations were called) and to sink eat-h 
other’s shipSj no one except the injured Coiuiiaiiy olijected 
unless in very flagrant cases : and the injured Company re 
taliated when opportunity offered. 

The Portuguese, with military eslahlishmcnts at Atlon and 
Ormuz on the Persian Gulf, at Sural and Uoa, at MaMdiimhim 
and Hugli, dominated the Indian littoral. They elatmed art 
exclusive right to the entire trade Imth there (iiid in the 
Spice Islands. During forty years, the DuU-h gnuliially 
superseded them in the Islands, and it wms in the t.slaiul'. 
also that the English Company bcgiui ids operitlions ; which 
when successful were extremely prufitahle. tint within a 
very few years, it turned its attention to India i ilte l'oitiigiif<ic 
were defeated in attempting to auppri's.s an espeililKm In 
Surat I the Mogul Jehangir w.ts favoumhly il).spnseil Ui coin 1 .inWnh 
petition against the PortuguSse: ami in tfiig, an Iiiipciiiil 
jinmm authorised the establishment of llritish riicloiics at|j',„*,i,, 
Sumt and some other places, 

The next important step was the famous cmlmasy nf Sir mi T. 
Thomas Roe from James I. of England and VI, <it Knrtland 
to the Court of Jehangir. Sir 'fboniiis was much im- 
pressed by the splendour of tho Court and the venality of the 
courdets. He did not like the Prince wlio aflci wards liccame 
Shah Jehan, and his admiiation for Jehangir was iiualificd. 

But be obtained concessions. 

In 163J, the Portuguese having taken an aggressive 
attitude in Bengal their power was de.slroy€d by Shah Jclian. 

The English were then allowed to establish a factory on tho 
Ganges Delta, but under close restrictions j the memory of 
the Portuguese being fresh. Shortly after, howevur, the 
,good offices of a European surgeon Vicing requisitioned for 
a daughter of the Emperor, Mr Boughton performed his 'iwnimhe 
task so successfully that he was invited to choose his own 
reward; and he ^ose nothing for himself, but much for 
me Company— the right of trading duty-free in Bengal, 
and of establishing factories, The request was granted; 

Boughton went to Bengal to make the atrangoraonts ; while 
there he was again called in professionally, by the Prince 
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who was Governor of the province; and his success was 
again rewarded by a permission to the Company to establish 
a factory at Hugli. In 1639, by the invitation of the Hindu 
and OB the Baja, another factory was established on the Coromandel 
coast, and fortified under the title of Fort St George; the 
"coait^ty tip around it developing into Madias. 

The civil wars in England delayed active progress. 
Portugal had now fallen out of the contest, and the rivalry 
in Asiatic waters was between English and Dutch. The 
advantage lay on the side of the latter, their Company being 
intimately associated with the States Government, while the 
English were dependent on private energy and enterprise, 
which were handicapped by the civil broils, The Protector 
dealt vigorously with the Dutch, and the position was a good 
deal improved under his rule ; but these circumstances were 
to a great extent responsible for the comparatively large 
share which India occupied 'of the British Company’s 
attention, as against the Islands. 

About the year ififio three important events took place— 
the accession of Aurangzib in India; the restomtion of 
Charles II. in England ; and the death of Cardinal Mazarin 
in France. There Louis XIV. himself assumed the direction 
Develop, of the State, and Colbert became his chief minister. For 
p'^^Bome years to come, the political relations of England, 
Coloniid France and Holland shifted perpetually, the European 
interests of England and Holland agreeing, while tljeir 
Colbert, commercial interests were in constant antagonism. More- 
over, Colbert resolved that France should enter on the 
Oceanic rivalry ; French Beets and harbours had unexampled 
sums spent on them, and the French Governftient gave 
financial support to Colonial enterprise. Under CoTberfs 
auspices a French East India Company was formed in t664, 
which after various vidssitudes finally formed its Indian 
headquarters at Pondichery under the remarkably able 
control and guidance of Frangois Martin. 

One ^y consequence of the Restoration in England was 
the cession of Bombay to the English Crown by Portugal, 
under tiie Boyd Maniage Treaty. The Crown, not seeing 
its Way to making the most of the gift, transferred it a few 
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years later to the East India Company; anil it _4nirlly 
became the principal British setdenicnt on Ihu iVfSt t 
Temporary alliance with England against Holland wtahlcJ I'-iiui'li' 
the French Company to make a footing good in India; the " 
flight of James II,, and the accession of his soii-m.lawi„n„.Mi 
“Dutch William” in Engiand then definitely united il«’ 

Dutch and the British against the aggressivo policy of *"*' 
Louis; and from this time, as far as India is conceriied, 

Dutch hostility ceases to be an active faelor in the t ‘mu 
pany’s calculations. But a consciousness of the coiiniig 
disintegration of the Empire grows. As early as ihHj, (lie 
British hod been audacious enough to levy war iiguin,| (he 
Mogul on account of grievances, and were in dungi-r oi 
being wiped out of iho country, wlieti ilioy wcic siniil 
practically owing to the Moslem fanaiidsm of Aunuigrili. 

The capture of pilgrim-ships on the way to Mocca [wiiiitcti 
to a danger which ho was not pn'iiarcd to liife, Thisi 
together with a general sense of lli« financial iidv, image 
derivahlo from tho Company’s trade, induivd tlic Mogul to 
eoae to teems, and allow « fresh sottiimiont itt Hcng.d. The 
lactories having been destroyed, n now selllemcill w.ls imulc 
on the banka of the Hugli, which deyeloped into Cali-uiU, I'ninuu 
Five years later, under Uie pressure of a revolt in Otiss:!, 
permission was given to erect the fortifications whicli liecauie 
known as Fort William, 

^The Company’s monopoly of trade had long been a source The Iihpo 
of antagonism to them on the part of other murchiuUs. In Ivjwo. 
toe abstract, the argument of tlie free-traders was sound ; 
m toe concrete, it was vitiated by conditions which the 
economic* thesis left out of count. Trade with India was 
only "possible if the traders were protected by land and 
sea. International Law gave practically no protection, and 
Government was not prepared to provide it. The traders 
therefore must be in a position to protect themselves. This 
the Company was able to do ; interlopers, as ibe unlintm.sftl 
traders were called, were not. Moreover the Company could 
control their own servants on land, and their own ships Ity 
sea; but they were held responsible by the Native auihoii- 
hes for the conduct of all traders of their own nation; and 
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this gave them a fair title to demand that none should be 
recognised who were not under their control. A Parlia- 
mentary Resolution atSrming the right of free trading, 
hampered the Company, and increased the activity of 
interlopers; many of whom in effect became mere pirates, 
while the Company’s servants were held liable for that 
misdeeds, 

Cromwell in his day, had been much tempted by the offer 
of an association whidv desired to set up as rivals of the old 
Company ; but he had not yielded. Now at the close of the 
century, another attempt of the same kind was made, and for 
A rival a time succeeded. A new Company was formed, which 
East India offered an immense price for a charter ; the existing Company 
Company. adequate competitive offer ; the new 

Company was incorporated, and the result was temporary 
chaos. The Native functionaries pocketed huge donations 
from both parties; the competition between them raised 
prices; while each was alternately charged with the re- 
sponsibility for the exploits of the notorious pirate. Captain 
Amaign- Kidd. Happily, both were quick to recognise that alliance 
imtionofwas better than rivalry; and in 1702 the two Companies 
|,^“[were amalgamated. Once more a single Company was 
‘ supreme, with a Charter giving the right to make war and 
to conclude peace with any non-Christian Power in the East; 
having jurisdiction over British subjects, and authority to 
suppress interlopem. 

During the earUer portion of the century, the Company 
is principally occupied in trying to obtain concessions from 
Viceroys or from the Mogul, and complaining Utterly of the 
price which had to be paid for them. The most Important 
of these was granted in 1715 by a frman of the Mogul 
Fotokshir, who was cured of an alarming disease by Dr 
Hamilton; the reward asked and obtained, as in the 
previous case of Boughton, being privileges for the Company 
in Bengal The transaction incidentally gives a curious 
illustration of a powerfiil Viceroy’s evasion of the Imperial 
decree. The British were given permission to purchase the 
le^ndari or lordship of a number of towns in the Calcutta 
disbdot, but the Viceroy forbade the semindara to sell. 
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Daring this period, the Dutch full iniiri' am! «»' * 
the bachgtound. As Portugal tod f.uli‘d to iiiuiirtai* 
strength sufBcient to meet the strain of a giual thi-aio'' 
Empire, so Holland also became e'diausted liy tlio pciitei'wl 
straggle in Europe, first with Sjain, then with^ Iwiifc, eit 
hanced by the destructive naval conflicts with Muglalul, aiw 
sank to the position of a l^ower of the semnd rank : wlnlc 
in India the French under a series of able organisef- omi 
administrators^ took the place of the Dulcit as tht' hudinit 
competitor with Great Britain. 

The earliest efforts of the Iftench were dcvoUtl lo (!»’ Ih- 
establishment of a station not in the Indies but on Ilir fottu ^ 
thither. Before Colbert's time, tltey had iticd to .■ircno- .» 
position in Madagascar, which for snuu' wliilc cimiminHl (o 
be the headquattats of tlvair lOastcra trailc. '1‘lu'ir hnwrst t, 
the situation was always precarious, owing In the i|iiti.ne, 
the animosity of the natitifs, aral the dillieuUy ntli fed (ot 
military movements by the nature of the cnnntry. Kaily 
in the eighteenth century, the station was tmnHlcirrii ui 
the ndghWring Isles of Prance anti Hoiitbtm, oltotwwi' 
known as the Mauritius; from whence Un lloiirdimnaM in 
1746 and Su£6en in 178s conducted llie operations wliieli 
for the time threatened to win for thu J'’rcnch llic auiturior 
position in Eastern waters. 

In India itself, Colbert’s Comiiany was first allowed to 
open a factory at Surat; and a litUe tater, when the Unglisb 
French were in alliauco against the Dutch, they made 
good a footing on the Coromandel or Carnatic coast, nic 
ki^dom of Bijapur had not yet perished, ami that district 
still formed a part of it. Franqois Marlin, left in cliarKC of 
thesCarnalic settlement, made friends with Uio Governor. 
Temporary difficulties had arisen in the way of investing the 
specie at his disposal in merchandise, but a loan to the 
Native Governor, a man of honour, was safe and profitable. 
When circumstances made it desirable to call in the loan 
some years later, Martin being by that time establishod at 
Pondichery, it was found more convenient to the Governor 
and more advantageous to the FVench, that a grant of land 
should be made, as an equivalent. It was consistently 
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Martm’s policy to impress native rulers with the idea that 
the French were desirable and useful tenants ; and so suc- 
cessful was he that the fortification of Pondidiery in 1789, 
instead of being looked on with jealousy, met with their 
&Tourable approval. A serious check to the rising and 
prosperous community occurred when it passed for a time 
into the hands of the Dutch. Martin returned to France, 
and when there succeeded in so impressing on the authorities 
the importance of the place, that its restoration was one of 
the stipulations in the treaty of Eyswick (rfig?). Martin 
went back as Governor, and head of the whole of the 
French settlements in tire East; and from that time 
Pondichery continued to flourish. 

In 1688, the factory of Chandarnagar on the Hiigli was 
opened, but it was not till Dupleix was sent there about 
1730 that the Bengal trade was really developed. In the 
meantime, Surat had been givop up altogether, with dis- 
credit, a heavy debt being left behind. The ill effects were 
Lenoir, successfully removed by Governor Lenoir of Pondichery ; 
who, receiving unexpected supplies from France will) a 
promise of more to follow, wisely considered the liquidation 
of the Surat debt as, indirectly, a better investment than the 
purchase of merchandise. French credit was so immensely 
enhanced by this transaction, that when fresh financid 
difficulties arose almost immediately afterwards, assistance 
which would otherwise certainly not have been forthcoming 
was freely and without hesitation lendered by the wealtKy 
Natives. In 17S3 a new fortified port was secured on the 
Malabar coast by the establishment of the French at Mahi, 
the name of which was changed to Mahf in honour of La 
Eoutdonnais, who had it as one of his Christian names. 0 
Finally the prestige of the French in the Carnatic was 
raised to an unprecedented level by the cool and far-sighted 
Dumas, courage of Lenoir’s successor Dumas, He had cultivated 
the friendliest relations with the reigning Nawab (the 
lieutenant of the Nizam) and his kinsman. In 1739 the 
restless Bhonsla, the Maratha Raja of Nagpur, invaded the 
Carnatic. The Princes placed their wives and families 
under the protection of Dumas at Pondichery, and he 
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•accepted the charge. Tire hfaratlu dfltati'tl the N'.hh!«a 
and oidered Dumas to suituiuU-r lliu no 

pain of Pondichery being dcmoliahccJ, Dumas showi'i! l»is 
envoy over the place, and indicated tliat tin- Ithoiisb might 
come and take the families if he could, Imt that I'uiultehery, 
thar city of refuge, would lie held against him to the I.isl 
The attitude of defiance was tem|)eu'd hy a [lolite pif > nt 
of sundry bottles of "cordial ivatcrs," anti the M,it.ilh u- 
amicably retired. The Nizam was giciitly im|iussisl hy liu' 
Frenchman's ooUrago and addrass, and hi- was uuaulci! l>v 
Imperial honours, aud the official dcsignalion of a “I oni 
mandor of five thousand." 

This then, about ry.it, wins tlio ptisiiiou of the tan nt.il ttiMmi 
companies. The Drilisli had larii in ibo liolil .ihmit twui' 
as long.as the French, They held impoitanl loitilu-il •.> Hit j, 
mentsj in the Carnatic at Madras, with tlio ■iiihsiili.ny foil 
of St David some hundiutl miluH Ui the muUIi ! on tin- 
Hugh at Calcutta or Fort William : on tlu- wrst i oast at 
Bombay i besides minor fuctoriea, as at Siimt mid 
The French, besides minor faeUiries, hail I'omlkhny in ilit> 

Carnatic, Cbandatnngar on the llugli, and MiOld on the west 
coast The Dutch and I’oriuguesti ako liatl their i‘sulili".h 
ments at Goa, Chinsura, Nega[Kttain, and elsuwlit'ru ; but 
they took no effective part in the struggle. 

Essentially, the conditions were nwrly the same for bmli. 
Governors in India could follow their own line, wiiUout 
waking for the endorsement of Directors nt home: lait if 
the Directors ultimately refused endorsement, tiio Indian 
Governor was liable to complete shipwreck. What 1 Hrectors 
at home wanted was dividends ; they could be relied on to 
estimate Glory in ^pounds, shillings and pence, But there 
was an important difference in their several relations to tU 
National Government at home. TTio French Comi«ny wA Krl«(.,.i.* 
a perpetual tax on the Exchequers the English (‘omiMny'Dhr 
pmd money into it. Consequently there was a stamling ' 
inducement to the British Government to support tlieiheiT*’’ 
Company even at some risk. In Fkanco the indupcmem < h.v«n. 
was to be deaf to the Company’s appeals, Coiisoquenliy 
though the Indian Governors of both might lie eqmUy 
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enterprising, the attitude at home was more antagonistic to 
enterprise in France than in England. If by any accident 
the will to back the respective Companies should become 
equalised, the present strength of the two in India was fairly 
equal, but the French had the advantage of the special 
prestige acquired by Dumas with the Natives: so that a 
contest would turn on the comparative ability of the homfr 
governments to throw their weight into the scale. As it was 
however, the favourable inclination of the Uritish Govern- 
ment was the stronger, and events proved its naval pre- 
pondetanco to be so complete as entirely to cancel any 
advantage won by the temporary superiority of the French 
ptnonml upon Indian soil, 

ConatUu- Finally we may obseivc the Constitution of the British 
Company, as boating upon the problems developed when It 
became an actual torrilorial J'owur. In India itsolf, the 

in India. Company's possessions wore Jividod lietweon llirce inde- 
pendent Presidencies, in Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Each Presidency had its own Govenior ami Council, with 
its servants graded as senior and junior Merchants^ and 
Writers. The salaries of all were so low that they were to 
effect allowed to increase their incomes by unrestricted 
private trading. The governing bodies had jurisdiction 
within their own areas ; but whatever lands they held, they 
held as tenants of the Country Powers, They had authority 
to raise troops, of which they maintained only a few hundreds 
until the practice of raising and training regirnents of Sepoys 
was developed; and their chief settlements were fortified; 
but none of the Carnatic ports had adequate harbourage 
for shelter when the monsoons set in. 

Homeoon- The power however of the authorities in Indig was 
stitation of modified by that of the superior authorities at home. 
theE.l.C. yyjjgjj months was about the least time that could i 

pass between the sending of a dispatch and the receipt of 
the answer thereto, it was obvious that very much must be 
left to the judgment of the authority on the spot. Yet it 
was necessary to avoid steps which would involve a grave 
risk of censure, and no line of policy could be adopted 
jwhioh would seriously subvert that laid down in instructions 
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from home. Finally, it was jiossililt' l<ir l•()lli■.um^ ui .1. 1'tn 
between the two governing bodies in Ijitultni -tfii' t'>niri 
of Proprietors, consisting of all who hulii five hmulicil piniiul’. 
worth of stock, to whom lay the final a]i|ieal, amt tliv ('"lit* 
of Directors, elected from the I’ropridor.s, iii luml. 
was the general management; to which jxissiliility iiuiv In 
added that of Parliamentary pressure, whenever iiuv'tiKH' 
could be raised as to the scope of the Cranpain's flutti r. 
and the legitimacy of introducing modilivation thcirin. 



CHAPTER V 


RULERS AND SUBJECTS 


T he dirool contest between French and British in India 
began in the fifth decade of the eighteenth century, 
A hundred years before, all Hindostan — from the Indus to 
the Brahmaputra, from the IIimaLay,is to the Nerbadda— 
had for some time actoiowlodgcd ono sovereign. South of 
the Nerbadda, though the great kingdom of Ahmcdnagar 
was in its last throes, Bijapnr and Colconda still maintained 
independence. Between 1640 and ryoo, fur tho most part 
in the long reign of Aurangzib,*all threu bowud to tho yoke 
of the Mogul : but daring the same period, Sivaji made his 
Mantbas it facto lords over great part of the Dekban, 
Dlatribu- At the end of the next forty years, the Mogul was reigning 
tion of the jt Delhi by permission of Nadir Shah the Persian : the 
PoweS governor of Oudh called himself the Mogul's Wasir, but 
was independent; the governor of Bengal and Behar was 
equally independent : the Maratbas had extended their rule 
over so much of Hindostan as lay between the Chamhal, 
the Jamna, and the Nerbadda ; as well as over parts of the 
Dekhan, Over the rest of the Dekhan the Nizam held 
sway, with the barest pretence of acknowledging the over- 
lordship of Delhi, and having delegated his authority over 
the Carnatic to a loyal Nawab of his own '‘choosing, 
The Panjab was a hunting ground for Afghan invaders', 
Rajputana, a collection of principalities where no strong 
hand ruled, and the chiefs had long unlearnt any but the 
most primitive arts of government And upon the sea 
coast, or on a great estuary, here and there was a petty 
colony of European traders, French or British or Dutch; 
owning two or three forts and a few companies of drilled 
white men. 
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During the last century tlierc tras no iii wiiuli' ti > - 

India had progressed. In thu IK'klian llu' iitli- nl the 
governors was no whit hettor than that of tlu' inyal liiu • ct ' 
Bijapurand Golconda. Thu Marathas wuiu as i.ip.tiioii'. a- 
the Mussulman Lords, more hlocxl-lhirsty and ri'-.tli-s-., t ti :i ' *' 
less vexed with theories about the RtMid of the govviiii’tl 
The Provincial Governors of the Kmiiiii- wuru coiu'iTiu'd in 
establishing their own power and indciieiuhnu'i'. ilflorf tii>‘ 
disintegration set in, Aura!ig/.ih bad di’seitcil tlic i i>riiji.ir,t[ni R 
liberal policy of his preducussors. In (host' ji.ii., m>iv 
reproacb that could bu urged against tlie Mni'.iil gmemnu ni 
became intensified I and history giw-s lui sign Ili.il tlwrr w.<s 
anywhere existing either the will or tin- cap.u-iiy to ■■•iMg.oiiif 
order out of the growing chiuts, 

Immense progress had lii'in wade mulcr the wise -.w-iy i.i 
Aitbar; but it had heat his tiwfc to imimliii-f tmln .not 
system where they had nuvua yet prmili'il, nt llic miho iimr 
that he was ostabllshing a new dynasty. No gosit (losiin,- 
prosperity could thereforu liu tettched. 'i‘lw way w.is madr 
ready by him for his son and gramlson, mill it is only 
natural that, by common consent, the most iiros|)rloiis jinint! 
of Hindostan was in the reign of Slmh Jfhan. WIk-ii 
A urangab seated himself upon his father’s ihtiiiiu, llifr,- annv,! 
at the court of the old Mogul a trench i'hysii'imi, t''r,in( oiH j ,j„ , „ 
Bernier, who left to posterity sundry vivid ilosrriptioiis' of IWsiii 
inen, manners, and events in India as he saw thfiii with Ivccrl 
observant eyes and an honest, intelligent brain, l.'mm him 
we may learn what the Mogul Empire wn-s callable of ul its 
normal best— that is, when not under the control of i|mt 
tare creaUon. a despot who was at once an idealist ami a 
practKal man-the best that could be provided exueiit by 
an Akhar succeeding an Akbar; the best that could lie 

“desS“ ^ 

The earliest records of Greeks and Romans assume the t. 

reiatton between the grades of society; a unity Herradiiii/ 

^ch pamcular society and dislinguWng it fLnft 
This conception permeates all the peoples of Eunum, jf 
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one State conquers another, the citizens of the conquered 
State sooner or later become citizens of the conquering one. 
The rulmg and privileged classes always recognise that the 
State as a whole has claims upon their individual services, 
and that they have some sort of obligations towards the 
classes below them. The normal condition of affairs is an 
organised government whidi recognises and enforces m a 
general way the right to protection of life and property, and 
it is the business of the sovereign power to ensure these 
things in some degree. There arc in every State intervals of 
anarchy, when every man lives by tho strength of his own 
arm and the wiliness of his own brain ; but these intervals 
are abnormal. Hence there is a general encouragement to 
industry ; the private citizen can count, at least up to a 
certain point, on enjoying Uic fmils of his labours, and 
profiting by his accumulations and thrift. Thu theory is that 
the State is organised for the .common benefit of all its 
constituent members, though some may claim a larger share 
than others in that benefit. 

I No such In India, however, this idea of the Stale was practically 

cmception non-existent. The object of Goveroment was to extract 
in Indio, Ijjg country the largest amount of revenue for the 
governing members j and to maintain at disposal a mass of 
troops which could prevent rebellion, and extend dominion, 
Every monarch was constantly occupied either in making 
Oriental war on his neighbours, to exact tribute or capture their 
System, thrones, or in defending his own throne against foreign 
aggressors or rebels within the borders. The Empire was 
parcelled out into PiovinceB of whose rulers two things were 
expected — that they would march troops in thg Mogul's 
service, and that they would produce funds for the Mogul’s 
treasury. The Provinces were sub-divided into districts 
whose rulers owed a like responsibility to the Provincial i 
Governors. Rules and regulations of procedure were laid 
down, on which was based the calculation of the amount 
which was required to be produced; but so long as that 
amqunt was forthcoming, the man at the top cared very 
little how far his subordinates kept to the rules in producing 
it, The district officer saw that the local magnate provided 
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as much as the assessment required, and as niucli more as 
he could see his way to extract The local inaitnaU' ©tnctol 
of course from the populace as much as would satisfy the 
district ofScer: but there was practically no check on 
additional extortions j since there was no real miwis of 
appeal to a higher power, no court before which misrult! 
could be challenged. Industry became absurd, when the [tcKoir 
possession of savings in any form wits simply an iiu itcincnt boo > 
to extortion ; justiee was a mere tran-.‘!|y wlieii its ajipiiintcd 
administrators gave their awards in tUTtmlaucc uitli llic •■i/c 
of the ioucsiu'S ottoied by the re-siwclivc liligaiils, 

Good governors wore of course to he fimnd iv'i well as Iwl, 
and the good governor would at any talc seek to apiviut 
subordinates of comparatively high dranicli-c; but tlic system 
o&red 110 security. A vigorous exprtsisitm oi piililic opiiMim 
and a high individual sense of piihlip sjiitii inighi at luncs 
and in places counteract the strong IcinpUititnis to tcuilhty 
and indifference) but pulilic siiitit was rare iiiiil jiidihc 
opinion was voiceless. 

In Europe, public spirit is ongenduted liy ideas of family irf 
honour and by service traditions. 


in the 


In the one case a certain standard is niaitUmiKu 
by lulling utterly below it a man loses social caste; 
other, it is maintained by es/irie it corps, l!ut India wiw llm 
land of adventurera Power was the reward of ilic daring 
siwirdsniau or the crafty intriguer, whose amecwlenls were 
no bar to success. Many a governor had commerieed his 
»eei^ a slava Such men had no trailitlon.s to live tip 
to They fought for their own hand, and wliun ibey ncimired 

the ^catamty of tte tenure under which they held it. 

The keynote of the whole system is Inslabilitv In tnuai t 

w j anaent princes: the Moauh in 

Xi\row?fa?^:,^r£ ? 

«th a consciousness that as soon as his sons were 
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up, he might have to fight them for it in turn. He lived 
of necessity in an atmosphere of suspicion. Jehangir 
intrigued against Akbar, Shah Jehan tos in arms against 
Jehangir, Aurangrib deposed Shah Jehan; and his own 
latter days were a burden to him by reason of his perpetual 
suspicions of his own sons. Yet the circumstances, from 
the accession of Akbar to the death of Aurangzib a hundred 
and fitly years later, were extraordinarily favourable; in- 
asmuch as tliere were but four reagns covering the whole 
period; and it might generally be said that the longer a 
monarch occupied the throne the firmer grew his scat, 

Position StUl more uncertain was the position of the Omiahs, the 
Mohanf officers. Their functions were not 

mednn but terminable simply at the royal pleasure. 

Nobility. Their possessions were granted as from the Mogul, and 
might be renewed by him at will. It was only when the 
Empire was already breaking up tliat Ihey began to found 
families. After the Mogul family, there was no Mussulman 
house of front rank in India whoso rise was not subsequent 
to the death of Aurangzib, except that of Hoidarabadi 
founded by the Nizam-ul-Mulk, himself a distinguished 
officer of Aurangzib, who established his family because he 
outlived his master by forty years. Had he died twenty or 
even ten years earlier, the Dekban would have passed into 
other hands. In short, before the eighteenth century no 
Mussulman House could be said to exist. Akbar in bis 
boyhood had a great minister, Eairam; and Bairam’s son 
became one of his greatest generals; but even that was 
exceptional. 

Imeourity Hereditary position did indeed belong to the Rajput 
ulpjo" chiefs, who traced their genealogies to remote antiquity. 
There were even Mussulman princes as at Bhopal, whose 
dynasties were continuous; but in almost all cases, thrir 
power was local, limited, and maintained because it was so. 
The Rajas of Jodpur and Jeipur and Udaipur were usually 
prominent men, sometimes trusted officers of the Empire; 
but^their dominions were all in the comparatively barreu 
re^ons of Rajputana. Briefly, heredity in the possession of 
property applied with effect only to small estates, and did 
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not serve as a protection against ..pen ai.[.ii>i>uatu.ii ..r 
practical confiscation by higher jrowers, tlrotigli it gau- tl . 
chief or the viUage community a dogroo nl i>r.it.rii..n a. 
against neighbours of the same status: while the lur.miiihi 
tion of personal wealtli in tho form of pnrtainlt: ptoiri s 
merely provided a magnet attracting the sie.'il of uHin.tl'., 
who had achieved their own ixisition mainly l.y niabiia: it 
worth the while of tlreir supecinrs to appiiint tlioni. 

Under such conditions no very higli pili'h i.l i.io-i'i'iilv - 
could well be attained. Wealth .'Mild only m .'mmi!,.!.- n. ’ 
the hands of the few noirles who liad stu'iigth imil wit to 
keep it by force. The ('ourt was iingiiilh'-iil, 

European parallel; hut theri- the sitlniuUun |■|ldtll. Tlu-«.- 
were glorious buildings at Dellii and Agi.r, lint .>|..nt hoin 
mosques and palaces, those nilies wo l■oll■.lllll‘l<-l| m.iO' 
if intended to be lempurary oauips than unylliiiij’ 'I l>.- 
Moguls raised mouunicntal stnwumw, tlioy mad.' '‘"'.i'" gifut 
roads and canals. But this had mon* to do will. iii.vKiu; 
things pleasant for thumsulvus anil tlioir ih.iii wiiii 

thought for the public good. Tlii' mul'v wor.' .•oiwiiu inl 
by the forced labour of tlio [reasaniry in tliu distiici’. "a'lr. ir.l 
for Imperial residence. And it U to In- ifiiiaiknl that 
wherever the Mogul was in penson, ihcr.' aKo m.ih a 
large army, with innumerable caulji-IiiUmviT.s. As llif giral 
Court moved from spot to spot in its loisurfly pmgriS'ii",, tlm 
populace was subjected to constant and liiwy .■onlril.utions. 
The emperors were in the habit of holding aiidii'iiifs tot 
dispensing justice, and they enjoyed the nlie- .wliieh inilci'il 
they filled with credit — of “protectors of the pisir” in u 
strictly pgrsonai capacity; but one ftoffor wagislriil." .'oiild 
accomplish mote injustice in a day than Ihe Mogul fould 
remedy in a week. When the ordinary cliamiois o( tlui law 
were hopelessly polluted, and no effort was inadu to oleansr 
them, the beneficent decisions in occasional cases were a very 
inefficient antidote. The high standard set by Akliar himself 
the men he selected was not maintained even liy his two 
immediate successors, as was testified by Sir Thomas Roc in 
Jehangir’s time, and by Bomiet in thu last days of Khiih 
Jehan, When the ruler never hesitated to uiake away willi 
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any inconvenient person, human life was likely to be held 
cheap ; when he could transfer any subject’s property to hit 
own coffers without scandal, respect for the rights of others 
was not likely to prevail in less exalted ranks. 

The The armies of the Moguls were counted in myriads ; but 
soldiery, they were in fact made up in great part of very ill-disciplined 
mercenaries. Their military value was gauged — and ove^ 
rated— by Bernier, when he stud that Condd or Turenne 
with twenty-five thousand Frenchmen could shatter the 
whole power of the Empire. The support of this vast 
number of troops, of whom on immense proportion were 
mounted, was a constant drain on the resources of the 
country; and the soldiery supplemented their legitimate 
maintenance by forcible exactions. Matters became worse 
with the development of the Maratba power, whoso hordes 
of light horsemen swept the country, stuffing their saddle- 
bags as they went, and claiming clmutli from tho rulers in 
addition to their other spoils. They suigcd northward up 
to the gates of Delhi and southward into the Carnatic : in 
self-defence, Calcutta had to construct tho famous “Maratha 
ditch " j where they passed, rapine and piUage accompanied 
them. And finally, where there were hills, there were 
fortresses, and where there were fortresses there were 
robbers, 

Condiiioa Oppression and lawlessness were not indeed carried to 
of the the point at which industry perishes altogether; the same 
popula- jort of protection was extended to the trading classes as 
was granted to Jews in Medieval Europe ; they were a 
convenience to their masters, as long as they could pay 
ransom. But enterprise has little chance under <sucb con. 
ditions; its rewards are insufficient save in the eyes Of the 
few; and commerce was further hampered by the imposition 
of innumerable taxes, market dues, and lolls. The mass 
of the population attempted to do little more than to live 
from hand to mouth, with at the most an effort to collect 
and bury in some secret place enough to provide the cost 
of marrying a daughter. 

Such were the general results of Mohammedan or Maratha 
supremacy. There was no inducement to progress, except 
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vhere a particular Governor happened to be endowed wkli 
a higher sense of duty, or a keener perception of the sources 
of wealth, than most of his compeers. There were such 
exceptions, and so one district or another, one town or 
another, would flourish for a season; but there is sm.all 
room to doubt that in respect of the prevalent conditions 
of life, India at the time when the House of IlanOTiw 
succeeded to the throne of Great Britain was five hundred 
years behind Europe; while site showed no sign of con- 
taining within herself the germs of redemption. 

As for the little European communities, they cnnsi.sted ‘IJte 
practically of exiles, many of whom never set foot again on Eun'I'Mit 
their native shores after they had once laniled in Indiu s nr, 'utiuiti;.,, 
if they did so, found that the liahits they had etiiilrneteil in 
the East were not easily made compatible with Wtisimii 
social conditions. The extent to which they were i nl off 
from European associations' is not readily realised imtll we 
remember that a favourable voyage round the C'.apu rarely 
occupied much leas than six monllis! and that .something 
like a yeu and a half actually elapsed between the time of 
Clive’s sailing from England, and his landing at Madras. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN FRENCH AND 
BRITISH 

A BOUT tha timo vrhcn Nadir Shah wan haokhin Di'llii, ‘j'l"' 
Robert Walpole in England wns lainenliug llio riiili'iil 
outburst of public feelmg which piunged the couiilty into ar.miMj, 
struggle with Spain. That SiMnish war was in a way thu 
beginning of the fierce conteslfor dominion iieynnd tliu stias, 
which terminated after a oompleic triumph of thu llritisli in 
the Peace of 1763, Commarclid rivalry with H]iaiii in Ihu 
South Seas, colonial rivalry with the Ifronch in North Amurirn, 
and commercial rivalry with the French in India, indueud 
wars which by sea, or on the American oontinunl, or in India, 
continued practically without an interval for twunty-four years 
and ended by giving Britain the complete dominion of Ihu 
ocean, and expelling the French as a Power from America 
and> India alike. 

When Walpole went to war with Spain very much against Suramasy 
his own will, the presumption was strong that sooner or later of ihr 
ftance would throw her weight into tha scale along with the 
sister Bourbon Monarchy, A secret treaty for the aggtandiso- 
ment of the Bourbon houses was in existence ; and it was the 
-English minister’s firm conviction that the combined fleets of 
France and Spain would prove too strong for that of England, 

But war, dMiared against Spain in 1739, was not formally 
decided with France umfi 1744; in 174 * Great Britain was 
ftn^y fierf ftom the haunting spectre of civil strife which 
had vexed her statesmen ever since the expulsion of James 
41 ., by the collapse of the last Jacobite rising; and when a 
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general peace was concluded in 1748, she had definitely 
succeeded in holding her own, though no settlement was 
reached of the questions which had been the ostensible 
causes of the conflagration. The struggle was renewed in 
1736, when the British under the guiding genius of the 
elder Pitt developed an overwhelming naval supremacy which 
paralysed the resistance of the French in lands which could 
only receive reinforcements by sea. Had Britons and French 
in India been left to fight their quarrels out between them- 
selves, it is at least possible that French, not British, would 
have become the arbiters of India. But Urey were not left 
to themselves; Utcir battles wore fought at Quiberon and 
Quebec as well as at Trichinopoli and Wnndewash; and 
afterwards France was never able to place a rival armamout 
in India. 


Prospects At the time, however, when the challenge was planned, 
of*' the chances of the issue wore extruracly doubtful. Had 
' “K '• France pursued in the first war, or bad Pitt failed to pursue 
in the second, a vigorous naval policy, the position of afiiuis 
might very possibly have been reversed, As it turned out 
it is hardly too much to say that the British entered upon 
the inheritance which Dapleix prepared. 

Dupidx at Dupleix had been for some years at Chandernagar on 
Hugh when he was appointed to the leading post of 
' Governor of Pondiohery in succession to Dumas. There he 
arrived in 1741. About the time when he was leaving 
Bengal, Ali Vaidi Khan, previously Governor of Behar, had 
intrigued himself into the position of Nawah of Behar and 
Ben^. In the Carnatic Dupleix found a new Nawab, 
Anwat-ud-din, only just appointed by the Nisam, to the 
exclusion of a family whidi had held the office fotr thirty 
years. A year or two earlier. Nadir Shah bad sacked the 
home of the Padishah himself. The instability of Oriental’ 
dynasties, in short, had only just been emphatically and 
variously illustrated, and the already immense age of the 
Nizam pointed to a prospect of its further illustration in the* 
immediate future. 

^ Hence two ideas presented themselves to the mind of 
if close association. If the Europeans gave their 
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ijuinds to it they could make Ihemhulves the tU-l<T- 
mining factor in the rivalries of natives ; if the Fruni'li (rot 
rid of the English they could secure lliat iiositiun fur them- 
selves, and if they worked skilfully for that imsitloii they 
would be able to get rid of the English. Further, although 
in the field Dupleixwas not adapted for soldiering, he had ait 
intelligent perception of sundry military principles wlierchy 
he formulated the law that the kind of discipline prevailing in 
the levies of native princes was of very little value against 
the kind of discipline which ptevaiLs uniting the nniHl in- 
adequate European troops, while the liunqieiin tlisi'ipliiH' 
could be imparted to native troo^w by Euioiksiii ul'lifer.s. 

In 1744 France and (Iroat llriUtin went to war ( hnl tin* I'lmk n> 
French and British East India Couipankai’ I Jireclut.s at Inimn 
were thinking about dividends, not [lolilies, anil iiistiueleit 
their ofEdals in India to maintain friendly relntiims. 'I'lit'ir 
officials in India saw matLors^in a dilforent light, ( liivemur 
Morse at Madras, and Governor Dupluix at I'unilieliery, eai'li 
meant to use the opportunity for a blow at his uiiintneiciat 
rivals. Dupleii, however, had laid his plnus; Morse hud 
not, The British at the outset found Ihiilr intuniiiin of 
matching on Pondichery frustrated by a warning friim the 
Nawab that they would move at their [x'lril : nor Imd it 
occurred to any one that such a threat could possibly be, 
defied. Dupleix had taken time by the forelock, arid securnl 
the condescending protection of Arawar-ud-din till he himself 
should be ready to strike. 

This, however, was a merely precautionary move. At La Hew 
that time, the islands of the Mauritius were a Ftencli Naval demian. 
station. The Commander there was La liourdonnais, a man 
of great ability and energy, Dupleix had been for somu time 
in communication with him, when an English squadron under 

■Peyton appeared before Pondichery, prepared to ignore 

from the sea — the Nawab's prohibition of hostilities. I!ul 
Peyton had hardly arrived when La Bourdonrrais also came 
on the scene of action with ships and troops, Peyton found 
Mmself obliged to withdraw. La Bourdonnais sailed for 
Madras; the Governor made a vain appeal to the Nawiib 
for the protection previously extended to the French ; there 
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He W 83 no forca in the place la resist La Bourdoniiais, and in. 
ynres September 1746, after a short bonibardraonl, Madias sm- 
rendered. The Admiral had promised that the town should 
be restored on payment of a ransom ; but Dupleix lepudi- 
ated the terms, declaring that La Bourdonnais had acted 
without authority. There was a hot altercation, but Dupleix 
was in the stronger position: and La Bouidonnais’s ships 
were not in a condition to await the approaching monsoon, 
He had to withdraw, leaving some troops, to the Mauritius—' 
whence he was almost immediately recalled, to be thrown 
into prison by way of encouragement — and Duplebi took 
possession of Madras, explaining to the Nawab that this 
was merely a preliminary to handing it over to him. 

It was not long, howevei, before Anwar-ud-din came to 1 
the conclusion that the presumptuous Frenchman meant 
to keep Madras himself; whereupon ho sent his son at 
the head of some ten thousand men to compel obedience. 

DaploixThen Dupleix put his theory to the tost. The gairison, 
p' numbeiing not more than five hundred men, sallied out 
fSs! “gwost tho Nawab’s troops, and routed thorn. Roinforce- 
' ments, consisting of two hundred and thirty Europeans, 
and seven hundred sepoys — ^natives drilled on the European 
model, and under European olfioers — were on their way 
to Madras, and again scattered the native levies. Quite 
suddenly it was revealed that odds of twenty to one were 
by no means sufficient to ensure victoty against Europeans 
and sepoys in combination. r 

Defence of Madras bad fallen, and its English occupants had been 
paraded through Pondichery as prisoners of wai; but Fort 
“ ' St David, a hundred miles to the south, was standing. 
Two attempts to capture it were, however, repelled, and the 
appearance of a small Britisb squadron under Grillin sufficed 
to check active hostilities without enabling the British to 
assume the offensive. In June of the following year (1748) 
the attack on Fort St David was vigorously renewed, but 
triumphantly repelled by Major Stringer Lawrence who had 
recently taken over the command. In August a considerable 
fleet from England commanded by Boscawen appeared off 
Pondichery, and the French port was besieged. The siege 
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‘ms very ill managed, and the defmice lirillimitly eundueit'd, 

After fifty days, Boacawen was obliged to witlidinw by the 
aroseh of the monsoon -for tl.e Imrbo.uago m, the‘»‘"J' 
Coromandel coast was quite inacUiquate mulor Ib.M' con 
ditioos, The raising of the siege rvas a triumph (or (he 
French whose military prestige was now iricomp.iiably 
higher ’than that of their rivals and their interest at the 
Nawab's court proportionately stronger; and the news iil 
the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle prevented the telutn 
Boscawen when the monsoons should be over. ^ thaprllc. 

One result of the treaty however, was not to I)iiplfi.\‘.s a„,[ 
taste. In the course of the war, the British in America ■.Uiraiioit 
had taken Louisburg on the St Lawrence Iroiii the French : 
and Ihiplefat had to give up Madras in India in return 
for the restoration of Louisburg in Canada. 

There was peace between France and England, aitd the 
two Companies were no longer at liberty to make wai tm 
each other; both however, were bent on carrying on the 
struggle, and a means of doing so was promptly iliscovcml. 

But while the British waited «tKm fortune, IHiplcia cicalcil 
his own opportunity. 

Anwai-ud-din had been, as wc have oiiscrvetl, iipiKilmctl Ijbal 
Nawab of the Carnatic by the Niaani in l ygo : <lis|iliiciiig n j™",'* 
family which, in the person of Sadutulla, h.i(l licgim to tulc Nnwali. 
in lyto. Sadutulla had been auccecricd in lyga liy liN diip. 
nephew Dost Ali; both had been good and popular 
govSrnors and the Nisam had not found It convenient 
to interfere. A few years later, the Marnthas raided the 
Carnatic in force ; Dost Ali was killed. His son, Saldnr Ali, 
in turn wq^ proclaimed Nawab. He had two brotliMS-in- 
law ; «na Chanda Sahib, who was able, popular, and bore a 
very high character. With the connivance of Safdat Ali, who 
feared Chanda Sahib as a possible rival, die Maratltas attacked 
and captured the latter and carried him off to Satara, wliere 
they held him to ransom. He however, in anticipation of 
‘disturbed times, had already placed his family in charge of 
Dumas at Pondiehery ; a confidence of which, as wo have 
seen, the Governor had shown himself thoroughly worthy. 

Then Safdar Ali had been assassinated by the other brother- 
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in-law ; the Niaam had considered it time to interfere with a 
strong hand; Anwar-ud-din was appointed Governor, and 
Guardian of Safdat Ali’s young son, and on the boy’s death 
shortly after was formally made Nawab. 

Thus, when the war between French and English formally 
Dttpldx terminated in 1748, Chanda Sahib represented the family of 
, Sadutulla, which had during its power endeared itself to the 
Sahib” population. He himself was deservedly a favourite with them; 
but he was a prisoner at Satara. Anwar-ud-din was an old 
and fairly capable soldier, but was disliked both personally 
and as a supplanter of the popular house. Chanda Sahib 
was bound by strong ties to the Fiench. Dupleix con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining the release of Chanda Sahib 
and establishing him on the Ihiooe of the Carnatic; and 
as the first step, provided a ransom sufficient to satisfy the 
Maralhas, \ I '(•' '*'1 

King-making in the 'Carnatic was the kheme by which 
Dupleix intended to accomplish his purposes ; but circum- 
Rtval stances enlarged the scope of his operations. Just at this 
Nizam Asaf Jah himself died ; whereupon the 
Nkom- succession was immediately seized by his son Nadir Jang, 
ship, and claimed by a grandson Muzalfat Jang ; who affirmed that 
the Mogul Inmself had made the appointment. It was 
natural that the two daimanls, Muza^ar Jang, and Chanda 
Sahib, should make common cause against the de fixto 
Nizam, and Nawab, while Dupleix could support them under 
colour of loyalty to the Imperial Power. Muzaffar Jang 
and Chanda Sahib marched into the Carnatic, accompanied 
by a contingent of French and Sepoys under the able French 
general Bussy. Anwar-ud-din was defeated ar>d slain at 
Ambur (July 1749), while his ’sou Mohammed Ali ercaped 
to Trichinopoli : Bussy and his contingent having rendered 
invaluable service in the fight. 

Btaadeis Meantime the British had been wasting their energies in 
of the a futile and aimless attempt to restore the incompetent ex- 
Raja of the little Maratha principality of Tanjur, in the 
of his brother thfe rdgnmg Raja. The attempt failed, 
sfi^the Company gained nothing hut the cession of the 
Fbiftof Devikota. Nor could they rise to the occasion when 
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the sBCcessfal move of DupleU ought to have opeiieU thrir 
eyes to the necessity for prompt and encigetie action. They 
allowed the fleet and most of tho land forces to depart for 
England; and, in response to Mohammed Mils appoul for 
their assistance sent him a hundred and twenty wen. 

Dupleix saw that the course for his candidiitos fur ollicu 
to follow was the immediate and comploto .suppression of 
Mohammed Ali; which would then unable Ihuni to con- 
centrate against Nadir Jang. But Chanda Saliih wasted 
time in a prolonged attack on Tanjur; so that before he 
could move on Trichinopoli, Nadir Jang had himself ap- 
peared in the Carnatic with a vast army, joined by a British 
contingent from Madras under Major Lawrence. As the 
result of an engagement, Muza&r Jang fell into his uncle’s 
hands and Chanda Sahib had to fall back on I’ondichery. 

The lesourceful Frenchman however, at once opened Teiamph 
negotiations with Nadir Jangj in the course of which he dis- jL,),;,-, 
covered that several of the cbiofa were ill-aiTvotod towards m:Ik,uci, 
him. With them he immediately began to iiilcigue ; urn) 
while Nadir Jang lay idle at Arco^ made a diwli at Musuli- 
patam which was captured, attacked Molmmmcd Ali and put 
him to flight, and seized thu .strong fort of Jinji. Nuillr Jung 
was now disposed to revert to DuiiU'ix’s lerm.s, which in- 
volved the liberation of Muzatfar Jang mid tho rucogtiiluiii of 
Chanda Sahib as Nawab of the Camalio : but an ongagcmi'nl 
was brought on by the French force marcliing from Jinji, 
which was unaware that tlie treaty had been actually ratilied: 

Nadir Jang was assassinated on thu field of Isiltlei and 
Muzaffar Jang was again hailed as Nizam. 

This took place in December 1749. T’he result was that 
Duplex's candidates now appeared to be completely masters 
of the Dekban and the Carnatic, and he himself received the 
official Nawabship from the Mogul. Nor was the position 
materially affected by the death of Muzaffar Jang in Jan, 

1750 in a skinmsh with rebels on his way back to Haidara- 
bad : for Bussy, who was with him, secured the succession to 
his own nominee, Salkbat Jong, whom he accompanied to the 
capital. 

With his instinctive appreciation of the effects of display 
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on Oriental minds, Duplebc set up a pillar near the spot 
■vfhere Nadir Jang fell recording his onm glories, and named 
the place Dupleix-FitShabad — ^the city of the Victory of 
Dupleix, 

The tam Mohammed Ali however, was again holding Trichinopoli, 
»( the tide, Q,aj,|ja Sahib marched against him early in 1J51. 

the tide of Dupleix’s success had now reached its highest 
point. 

A new Governor, Mr Saunders, had recently arrived at 
Madras, who was alive to the immense need of vigorous 
counteraction to the French. He dispatched reinforce- 
ments to the force at Trichinopoli ; but, what was of more 
importance, he gave an independent command to Robert 
Clive. 

llobcrt The founder of our Indian Empire was now in his twenty- 
Clive, sixth year. He had arrived at Madras in the capacity of a 
“writer" — i.s. a junior clerk in the employ of the East India 
Company — at the age of nineteen. At the first outbreak 
of hostilities, he had volunteered; when Madras fell, he 
escaped to Fort St David, in the defence of whicli, as well as 
in the operations t^ainst Tanjur, ho had shown conspicuous 
bravery and coolness ; and was allowed to exclmnge bis 
writeiship for a commission in tho Company's service. Now 
his opportunity had come. He pointed out to Saunders that 
a direct relief of Trichinopoli would be vain, but tlrnt a 
diversion might be effected by a blow at Arcot, the Nawab’s 
capital. Desperately audacious as the scheme was, Saunders 
resolved to take the risk. With eight officers, only two of 
Capture of whom had been in action before, 'two hundred British 
soldiers, and three hundred Sepoys, Clive started on his 
perilous expedition. So suddenly was the blow concaved, 
so swiftly executed, that on his arrival at Arcot the garrison 
was seized with panic and evacuated the fort without a 
blow. 

The young commander made instant prepararions to stand 
a siege. The fugitive garrison, fat more numerous than his 
own little force, rallied and encamped dose by. Clive again 
surpnsed them in a riight attack, slew large numbers of them^ 
and withdrew without loss. 
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His specific object was perfectly attained. Chanda Saliii> •’ 
at Ttichinopoli immediately dirided hi.s ffin’C!!, (thereby • 
affording considerable relief to tlio Iieleayuered troops), in 
order to send four thousand of them to recowr Arcot. 

These with other detachments collected l)y the way— in 
eluding a small body of French from I'ondichery formed 
an investing army of ten thousand men : witli Chanda 
Sahib’s son Raja Sahib in command. For fifty d.ay.s, Clive 
with his little force, already much reduced, held the feeble 
fortifications of Atcot. The fame of the bold defence 
spread ; the native chiefs began to revise their estimates of 
British enterprise and valour, hitherto painfully low. The 
sepoys in the little garrison shewed their devotion by offer- 
ing to live on the water used for boiling the rice in order 
that the grain might be reserved for the Europeans. Raja 
Sahib, fearing dial relief might come, resolved to stonii the 
place: but Clive was ready. The desperate valiitiv and 
activity of the besieged completely foiled the Itcsicgers 
after a hot contest. The siege was raised and Uaja 
Sahib retired. Clive sallied forth and agai\i tlefeulnd him 
at Aral, and yet again, having been at last joined liy 
considerable reinforcuments and by a 1 )and of M.lntlhas, 
at Kaveripak: presently theroafler rasing l)uiili!ix.I''at«hal>ud 
Co the ground. 

The defence of Arcot (1751) was the turn of die tide. 

Tl^f prestige which had hitlrerto accompanied the Ifteitcli 
arms was now matched if not excelled by that of the British. 

A new and brilliant leader had suddenly come to the front, 
and Stringer Lawrence was just returned to the scene of 
action. The very able French commander, Bussy, was at 
H^radad; in the Carnatic, Iaw of Lauroslon (of an 
exiled Scottish house) — an admirable subordinate but an 
inc^ble chief— was with Chanda Sahib’s forces. 

Lawrence and Clive proceeded against the investing army 
before Trichinopoli, where Mohammed Alt had purchased by 
promises a very unsubstantial assistance from Morari Rao, French 
the Maratha chief of Guti, and from the Raj^— or rather the suitenilet 
regent — of Mysore. Trichinopoli was relieved : Law with his ** T^h*- 
atmy and Chanda Sahib’s were manceuvered into an impossible "“***"' 
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position, and compelled to surrender ; and Chanda Sahib 
himself was murdered. If Bussy hod secured the Nizam, 
Mohammed All, the British ptot6gd, was at any rate Nawab 
of the Carnatic (June tysa). 

Super- Duplel* however, continued to display an astonishingly 
of resourceful activity in carrying on the contest : nor was it 
finally the British, but they of his own household, that 
destroyed him. His imperial schemes awakened no responsive 
ardour in the breasts of directors at home j but for his 
enormous personal outlay in giving them effect, they would 
have broken down long before for want of financial support. 
The French East India Company resolved to supersede the 
too enterprising Governor, who returned home in 1754 to 
meet with nothing but insult and spoliation ; leaving a safe 
commercial gentleman in charge at Pondichery. Both Clive 
and Lawrence returned to Englatid. The two Companies 
agreed to interfere no more with native polities. Despite 
these amicable anangemeots, the declaration of war between 
Britain and France in 1756 caused the renewal of active 
hostilities in India in 17581 and in the meantime various 
events had taken place which wore not witliout influence 011 
the couisc of the last struggle. 

Busy at Salabat Jang, the last Nizam placed on the throne by the 
turn of fortune’s wheel, had retired to Haidarabad in the spring 
'of 1751, and Bussy had’gone with him. The succession 
was of course disputed by a brother, who bribed the Peshwa 
(now definitely supreme in the Maratha confederacy) and the 
Bhonsla to attack the Nizam; bul Bussy’s military skill, his 
troops, and his artillery, played havoc with the invaders, who 
were finally condlialed by a cession of territory: Shortly 
afterwards, a similar cession — that of the Northern Serkars 
or Circars, a large and rich district — ^was made to Bussy 
himself for the maintenance of his forces. In 1755, the 
Nizam made an expedition to the south against Morari Rao 
and the Mysore Raja, in which Bussy again illustrated the 
invincible superiori^ of European methods in the field. 
Attempts were made to upset his influence, but they were 
foiled, and ih 1757 he was still supreme at Haidarabad. But 
in J757, Oive also was back in India; not in Madras, but 
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^ occupied with the conquest of llengal, wliiuli iiliuril m-w .iiut 
immense tesouices in the hands of the Hritish t'tmijuii). 

It was generally understood in 1750 that war was atMil in Krnrv**! 
be expected in Europe, and the altitude the < 
would adopt towards each other in India was iiiicettain. 

Clixe, returning to India after a visit to England wiiete he 
hM been very warmly received, intended hmiself ami was 
intended by the Directors in London, to lalce active me.iMiii“i 
for counteracting Bussy at Haidarabad ; liut found liiniseit 
precluded from so doing by the convention hutween the 
Governors in the Carnatic. Having fust, with the aid ot 
Admiral Watson, suppressed a piratical chief named Atigtia, 
at Geiiah on the west coast, he was at the end ol the year 
dispatched to Bengal on account of the proceedings of the 
Nawab of that province. During ptuvious disturbances, 

Calcutta and Chandernagar bad abstained from hnsttlilies, 
but on the news arriving (nsj) that war hail l>oen deelated, 

Clive at once seized the Ktcuch seulement. liussy w,ii 
not disposed lo weaken his grip on lluidaialiad in tudei 
to contest the position in ticngnl: and liuslllilles in the 
south only reaped an aculu stage with llie at rival iif 
LaUy. 

The chances of the Ikench in India dependeil im two Thv t»*i 
things— persistence in the i>olicy of Dui»leix, ami hiipiaiit 
from France on a scale equal to that given to the liiirish hy 
the home authorities. But laiUy wn.s iitdeted to leave tlie 
naCive courts alone, confining himself lo direct contest with 
the British ; while the inauguration of J’itf s aggreshivu naval 
policy very soon ensured full occupation in the West, for any 
ships dial; could make their way ottt of Krutieh ports; I''rancu 
was pot willing, and lacked the power if she had Ijeen willing, 
to do more than let the forces actually in India win if they 
could. The opposed forces on the spot nt the beginning of 
1853 were not imequal; but the ftenoh were fighting in 
isolation, the British with almost unlimited reserves from 
England to bring up if requited ; and time after time tlm 
French operations were baffled by the appearance of an 
unopposed British squadron. 

Lally arrived in India at the end of April 1758, AnUlly. 
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IiishmMi, torn in exile, the son of one of the valiant de 
fendets oI Limerick, he had served brilliantly in the armies 
of Ftapw- But his valour in the field was counterbalanced 
by a. disposition so overbearing and tactless that his officers 
could hardly keep on terms with him. Many of them were 
in a habitual state of practical if not technical mutiny, .and 
the Natives were enraged by his total disregard for the senti- 
ments prejudices and principles which were a part of their 
being. The labour and the supplies readily provided for the 
diplomatic Dupleix were grudgingly and with every possible 
evasion and delay extracted by Lally. 

Yet he began successfully enough with an attack on Fort 
St David; which should ^ve been able to hold out in- 
definitely, but surrendered within a month. He could not 
however, get money ftom the civil authorities at Pondicheryj 
so attempted to acquire the sinews of war by compelling the 
Raja of Tanjur to pay moneys due. The Raja resisted; 
Lally was on the verge of capUuing the town and burning his 
last cartridge in doing so, when a British squadion appeared 
Ultra- off Karika^ at the time Lally's military base. Ho had to 
^'jneave Tanjur, and hunyback to Pondichery, while D’Achd, 
pljjj‘in command of the French squadron with which he had 
arrived, declined to do battle with the British and withdrew 
to the Mauritius. 

Lally now summoned Bussy and the troops from Haidar- 
abad and the Sarkais to bis assistance. Bussy obeyed the 
order, and his obedience destroyed the last chance of carry- 
ing out the Dupleix policy. Lally laid seige to Madras in 
December; but there was a sufficient garrison, with Lawrence 
in command. After two months siege, Lally was, about to 
storm ; when once more a British squadron appeared of tie 
scenes, a panic seized Lally’s troops, and he was obliged to 
retire precipitately to Pondichery, leaving many of his guns 
behind. (Feh. 1759). 

In this year, Lally paid the penalty for withdrawing Bussy 
from Haidaiabad, and the officers and troops from the 
Sarkars. To them he m^ht have looked for the supplies 
and the money which were not forthcoming in the Carnatic. 
Bussy’s influence with the Nizam amounted to very little 
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'when the great soldier and hia forces were at .a diatanro iiml t >:«'■ "< 
in a subordinate position ; the Sarkars, inateail of fiviling the 
tach, fell a prey to their opponents. The immense value 
of that district was apparent to Oiwe at Caleutta ; and in 
spite of his seemingly precarious position Ihere, he tlispatehetl 
Colonel Forde, in the autumn of rJsS, witli every availahlc 
soldier, on an expedition against Masulipatam j tniating to 
his own prestige, and his own unmatched atidarity nnd 
resourcefulness, to maintain his position in llungiil. Fordo 
conducted his operations with brilliant success, and though 
the Nizam at last moved in support of tlie French, Maaiili 
patam was taken in April before ho arrived. Conseiiiiently 
the Niaam, instead of attempting force, transferred his 
alliance to the British and made over forrmilly to them tbu 
territories previously granted to Bussy. 

Meantime tally, with troops ragged, half-starved, and mnrii 
than half-mutinous, was quita»unabic to oiierate eflirlively in 
the Carnatic.. Here towards tlio close of the ye-tr, tlm 
command of the British was taken up by (loloiicl ICyiBJtyrc 
Coote, a brilliant oHicer sent down fnim lleiigul liy Clivi', i*”"'''' 
who had recognised hia ahilltiea at I’lassuy. (luiite ifi'iiwieil 
Wandewosh, whioli had been oceupied liy llii' ^'rclu■ll. 
tally’s attempt to recapture it rcsuUeil in tin- halllv of 
Wandewash (Jan, at, rydo) which was practie.'dly decisive. Wsmlr 
Coote had under his command rather less, tally lather iiinre, 
than sooo Europeans. There was also .a mm;h lai'gur lindy 
of Sepoys and Maralhas present, bnl these took praelically 
no part in the engagement. The fight was well ronte-sted 
but the British victory was complete. Hussy hiiiisctf was 
among the.prisoners, One after the other, the French posts 
fell into the hands of their rivals. I’ondichery itself was 
invested in October, and surrendered in January (lyfii); 
and although the trading stations were restored to the French 
as trading stations when the Peace of Paris was copcluded in 
1763, they were dismantled and made permanently useless 
fc military purposes. Twenty years later, in the hour of 
Britams worst peril, it seemed for a moment possible that a 
mow might be struck for France; twenty years after that 
again the shadow of Napoleon vexed the souls of Indian 
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but the question whether Fiance or Britain 
ibeuld dominate India ceasod in actual fact to be a question 
from the hour of Lully’s final failure, 
a of For tally himself, with his valour, his arrogance, and his 
By- great talents, France reserved a fate appropriate to the 

S icesaor of La Bourdonnais and Duplebt. Slandered by 
own countrymen, ha returned to Paris, to be flung into 
: Bastille, and later executed with extreme ignominy i a 
doom more shameful to France than even that of Admiral 
Byng to England, ten years before. 
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CHAPTER Vn 


THE CONQUEST OF BENCJAI, 


'T'HE wars in which the British were engaged in Southern 
India for fifteen years, from I74f) to lyfu, weru 
direcUy or indirectly waged against a rival Europtan Tower, 
Neither British nor French had levied war directly upon any 
Native State ; in form they had only lent their help to one or 
another of rival factions within a Slate, where the legitimate 
sovereignty was in dispute, The primary ptirpohe was the 
suppression of a commercial rival: the hoeoiulnry iiurwisf, 
influence at Native Courts, 

In Bengal, however, tho situation from the (iiUset was 
quite diflereni, 'J'ho commercial rivahy of J''iunih ajid 
British settlements was but an aceitlenl in a greater ciinllii't, 
The British as a grievously insuUctl Power alluekeil the 
Power which had insulted them, overlhiew it in tlui field, 
and ^ found themselves with no nUemative-- oven hittl 
they desired one— lo the substitution of their own efftHtivt: 
donunion for that which they had demolished. We havu 
uotM already how substantially their conquest aided them in 
the last phase of the struggle in the Carnatic ; ycl in itself it 
was net part of that struggle, but was the first positive step In 
toe directioii not of influence but of dominion 

Betom the lime of Nadir Shah's invasion and tlie 
Mteon between the Bengal Conn and tho Britisli, the 
^tion of affatrs m Hindostao had not materially altered 
^pt for an mcreased definiteness in the independence of 
ie proTOces, The Maratha chiefs who supported tho 

'I'he 

^erar Raja, otherwise known as the Bhonsla, had penetrated 


PilTnem 
nAture of 
tite contest 
m Bengal, 


Tuition of 
the Nawab 
orBeagal. 
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Oudh and Bengal and threatened Calcutta. The assassina- 
tion of Nadir Shah bad enabled Ahmed Khan, chief of the 
Abdali tribe of Afghans, to become Ahmed Shah the king of 
Kabul, and, in virtue of incursions which led to another sack- 
ing of Delhi, more or less the acknowledged lord of the 
Panjab and Sirhind. Safdat Ali, Wazir and Nawnb of Oudh, 
had dropped the functions of Wazir and confined his energies 
to securing the practical independence of his province. Ali 
Vardi Khan had made himself Nawab of Bengal and Behar, 
and come to terms with his dangerous neighbour of Berai. No 
one in Hindostan attached political significance to the British 
and French factories at Calcutta and Chandernagar ; even the 
startling developments of 1747-1751, amounting in the 
Dekhan to a revelation and a revolution, had hardly been 
recognised in their full importance when Ali Vardi Khan 
died in 1 756, and was succeeded by his youthful grandson, 
the incapable and unspeakable- Sumj-ud-daulah. 

The Fort William, the Britbh settlement in Calcutta, was in 
singularly incompetent hands. In spite of repeated and 
“ “ pressing advices from the Directors in London, the Governor, 
Drake, had completely neglected the defences of the fort, and 
even in immediate anticipation of a Franco-British War madt 
Only the most elementary provision for contingencies j doubt 
less reckoning that Fort William and Chandernagar would 
keep the peace between themselves as they had done before 
Soraj-ad- Suraj-ud-daulah had a singularly keen scent for treafure 
daalah. The breath was hardly out of his grandfather’s body whea h( 
sent from MQrshidabad to Calcutta to demand the persot 
and the property of a wealthy Hindu recently arrived there 
following this up by an order to demolish the fortifications 
By way of reply to a remonstrance, the Nawab comnaandet 
his army to march on Calcutta. Drake and the militar 
commandant stole out in boats to the British ships on th 
Hugh ; the ships dropped down the river and left the factor 
to its fate ; after a brief but hopeless resistance. Fort Williaii 
The Buck was captured on July 31, 1756. Then ensu^'the ghastl 
Hole, tragedy of the Black Hole. The prisoners-^ hundred am 
forty-six of them — ^were thrust into a room where they ha 
about two square feet apiece for standing-room, and notbm 
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'but a small grating to let in air. It was in Calcutta aiul 
it was midsuratner. When the survivors wuvo allowed to 
stagger out in the morning there were one hundred and 
twenty-three corpses in the chamber. 

Early in August the hideous story reached Madras, 'I’wo 
months later Clive and Admiral Watson, fresh front destroy- 
ing the pirate Angria, smled for Bengal to exact rustitutum 
and reparation from the Nawab; on Uecemher rg they 
came with their ten ships to Fulta on the Ilugli, where 
Drake was lying. The fort of Baj-Baj was promptly cap- The 
turSd; on Jan. 2 the avengers were in Fort William. 

A week later the fort of Hugh wa,s taken. The Nawab’s 'Si, 
troops scattered before them. Within a montlt the Nawab 
had collected his forces, marched on Calcutta, suffered eon- 
siderably from an assault conducted by Clive (which was 
deprived of its full effect and almost converted into a disaster 
by the rising of a fog), Qed laaok.lo Mutshidalmd, and coti- 
ciuded a treaty of rostituliou and compensation. 

Now Suraj-ud-daulah had been possessed with u eonvictitni liutigiuw 
that the Europeans were to Ire utterly despised; irr ihe“f/'‘'»), 
course of these two months that opinion hail been rudely 
shattered ; consequently, wltilo he publicly cringed to ( ‘live, 
privately he began to entreat for assistance from the l'’i'citch 
at Chanderna^ and in the Sarltars, A combined niovuiiient 
against the British in Bengal might have very .serious results ; 
and the ofSciai news that war had broken out between I'’ranre 
and 'Britain decided Clive and WaUon to strike at Chandet- 
nagar forthwith. In spite of the rcmonstrances’of the Nnwah, 
they proceeded against the Ftench settlemunt, capturing it 
ate a gallant resistance, and securing some five hundred 
prisonfgs (March 23), If Bussy in the Sarkars had been 
doubtful before whether to listen to Suraj-ud-daulah, this 
success settled the question. There could Ire no co-'opera" 
tion from Chandernagar, and his troops would bo of mote 
use in the Dekhan. 

To dedde on the course next to he followed was no easy The 
^tter. There- were urgent reasons for withdrawing from IWtbli 
Bengal and concentrating troops in the Dekhan for the 
commg struggle. But to do so would involve leaving the 
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Oudh and Beniial and tlircati'ni'd Calnitu. Tht* ahsaasina- 
tion of Nadir Kliah had onatilcd Ahmed Khan, cliief of the 
Abdali tribe of Afghans, to lieconm Ahmed Shah the king of 
Kabvd, and, in virtue of incursions which led in another saek- 
ing of Holhi, more or leas the, aeknowledged lord of the 
Panjab and Sirhind. Safdat Ali, Wadr and Navvah of t)udh, 
had dropped the functions of Wn/.ir and ectnfmed his energies 
to securing the practical independence of his [imvinee. Ali 
Vardi Khan had made himself Nawab of Bengal and Behar, 
and come to terms with his dangerous neighbour of Berar. No 
one in Hindoatan attached political significance to the British 
and French factories at Calcutta and Chandernagar \ even the 
startling developments of 1747-1751, amounting in the 
Dakhan to a revelation and a revolutinn, had hardly been 
recognised in their full importance when Ali Vardi Klian 
died in 1756, and was succeeded by his youthful grandson, 
the incapable and unspeakable* Suraj-ud-daidah. 

The Fort William, the British selllemwit in t'alculia, was in 
British at incompetent hantls. In siiite of repealed and 

” °° pressing advices from the liircelors in l ,ond(m, the tinvernor, 
Drake, had completely negletked the ilefi'itreH of the fort, and 
even in imraediaU'. nnlieiiialion of a h'taneo British Wat made 
only the moat elementary proviMon for enntiiigencies ; dotihl- 
leas reckoning Uiot Fort William and Chandernagar would 
keep the peace between themselves ns they laid tlone before. 
$uro)-ii(l- Suraj-ud-daulah liad n singularly keen scent fur tren|ute. 
danlsh. 'I'liu bro.ath was hardly out of his grandfather's Imdy when he 
sent from Mueshidabad to CaleiUta to demand the person 
and the proiierly of a wealthy Hindu recently arrived there ; 
following this up by an order to demolish the fertifieations. 
By way of reply to a remonstrance, the Namb commanded 
his army to march on Calcutta, Drake and the military 
commandant stole out in boats to the British ships on the 
Hugh j the ships dropped down the river and left the factory 
to its fate ; after a brief but hopeless resistance, Fort William 
rhe Black was captured on July at, 1756, Then ensued the ghastly 
Hole, tragedy of the Black Hole. The prisoners — a hundred and 
forty-six of them — wore thrust into a room where they had 
about two square feet apiece for standing-room, and nothing 
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“bat a small grating to let in air. It was in Calcutta and 
it was midsummer. When the survivors were allowed to 
htsgger out in the moining there were one hundred and 
twenty-three coipses in the chamber. 

Early in August the hideous stoiy reached Madras. Two 
months later Clive and Admiral Watson, fiesh from destroy- 
hig the pirate Angria, sailed for Bengal to exact restitution 
gnd reparation from the Nawab : on December 1 5 they 
«me with their ten ships to Fulta on the Hugh, where 
feake was lying. The fort of Baj-Baj was promptly cap- The 
■^ed; on Jan. a the avengers were in Fort William. 

A .week later the fort of Hugh was taken. The Nawab’s 
l^ps scattered before them. Within a month the Nawab 
ba<^ collected his forces, marched on Calcutta, suffered con- 
,s 0 ^bly from an assault conducted by Chve (which was 
depfrved of its full effect and almost converted into a disaster 
by the rising of a fog), fled hack,to Murshidabad, and con- 
chided a treaty of restitution and compensation. 

Now Suiaj-ud-daulah had been possessed with a conviction Intrigues 
ihat the Europeans were to be utterly despised; in tbe 
gourse of these two months that opinion had been rudely 
ttatleied ; consequently, while he publicly cringed to Clive, 
^Ivately he began to entreat for assistance from the French 
ait Chandernagar and in the Sarkars. A combined movement 
against the Bribsh in Bengal might have very serious results ; 
apd the official news that war had broken out between France 
and *Britain decided Clive and Walson to strike at Chander- 
nagar forthwith. In spite of the remonstrancesjof the Nawab, 
they proceeded against the French settlement, capturing it 
after a gallant resistance, and securing some five hunched 
ajslsomjrs (March 23). If Bussy in the Sarkars had been 
Sonbtful before whether to listen to Suraj-ud-daulab, this 
success settled the question. There could be no co-opera- 
tion from Chandernagar, and his troops would be of more 
use in the Dekhan. 


To decide on the course next to be followed was no easy The 
matter. There- were urgent reasons for withdrawing from Briiwh 
pjsngal and concentrating troops in the Dekhan for 
egming struggle. But to do so would involve leaving the 
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British settlement again in the hands of the incapable DtatjJ* 
and at the mercy of the Nawab, whose promises depended 
for their value entirely on the presence of fear, while he 
was very indignant at the disregard of his authority shemi 
in the attack on Chandernagar. How was he to be muzzled, 
so as to make the desired withdrawal of troops possible? 

The practical answer was given by the Nawab’s own 
ministers. A monarch so bloodthirsty, so capricious, and 
so greedy, made every man’s life uncertain. His commander- 
Conspiracy in^chief Mir Jafar, and his chief financial advisers, conceived 
agairal the idea of deposing him and placing Mir Jafar on the 
throne with British affiistance. Communications were 
’ opened between the conspirators and the British tlirongh 
the agency of the Hindu Amin Chand, popularly known 
as Omichund. It is commonly believed that Europesn 
diplomacy consists largely of skilful lying ; Oriental diplomacy 
may be said to discard truth altogether. The general 
principle which has guided the British in dealing with 
Orientals is that of being absolutely straightforward) standing 
fast by every pledge, and securing confidence by force of 
frankness. The only alternative course is to accept not 
the European but the Oriental standard, and act down to 
it On this one occasion Clive adopted the latter course, 
It is not impossible to find excuse for the theory of meeting 
guiie with guile and treachery with falsehood; but morally 
it cannot be justified, and its expediency is more than 
doubtful in the long run. Sometimes, however, it is a p^ilicy 
which succeeds. 

The Red It succeeded now. In the early stages of the intrigue, 

British.mamtaine4 

' in their correspondence with the Nawab an air of unssspeot- 
ing friendliness, while they were as a matter of fact arranging 
with his courtiers for his overthrow, The huge act 01 
decaprion was perpetrated in dealing witli Omichund 
When the crafty Hindu had all the threads of the .plot it 
his hands — when it was in his power to shatter the wholi 
sdiane by a word to Suraj-ud-daulah — ^he suddenly p« 
forward the most extravagant demands as the price of silence 
retiring their embodiment in the treaty to be drawn u] 
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•'between the British and Mir Jafnr, To refuse meant ruin : 
to submit to so vast a levy of bladcmsul — considerably over 
a quarter of a million sterling — seemed preposterous. The 
Calcutta Council accepted Clive's method of solution. Two 
copies of the treaty were made, one of which, written on 
red paper, contained Oinichund’s clauses: the other copy 
omitted them. The red treaty only, signed by the members 
of Coundl, was shown to the Bengali who did not know 
that one signature, that of Admiral Watson, had been de- 
liberately forged on his refusal to set bis hand to the fraud. 

The other parties to the contract signed the White Treaty 
(May ig), the Mussulmans swearing on the Koran to be 
faithful. Omiohund was satified. 

j Then Clive's tone to the Nawab changed. He wrote. The g«ge 
setting forth the British complaints, and announced that he 
was coming with his men to Mursbidabad to take tbc opinion 
of the Nawab’s council or Durbar thereon. After which virtual 
declaration of war, the Nawab with his army moved down- 
wards and Clive with his army upwards towards Piassey, 

Qive's letter was despatched on June 13 , and he com- 
menced his march the same day with his whole force — l,ioo 
Europeans, double that number of sepoys, and ten guns. On 
the 18th, Katwa, with a fort and granary, was reached and 
seized. Then came a pause. There were rumours of Mir 
Jafads defection. The monsoon set in stormily. Advance 
meant triumph or annihilation. Retreat meant collapse. 

Theft remained the alternative of entrenching at Katwa, 
and negotiating with the Marathas — with a risk of Bussy 
intervening. 'Clive hesitated for long. On the zist he cUve's 
called a Copncil of War, and announced that his own vote only 
was against advancing. Eleven of the council supported 
him: seven, headed by Eyre Coote, voted against him. 

Clive retired, and spent an hour by himself debating in 
solitude. The promptings of audacity gained the day. 

He returned to camp, and simply announced that the 
advance would be renewed next morning. 

A stream lay on the British ftont which was crossed at an 
early hour. Ifessages, reassuring but not convincing, came Arrival at 
ftom ,Mit Jafar. 'The army went forward, reaching Piassey 
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after midnight ; when the presence in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the enemy, snpposed to be some miles off, was 
discovered. The British, who had had a drenching and 
fatiguing march, bivouacked as best they might in a grove, 
With the early dawn Clive drew up his men ; Europeans b 
the centre, sepoys on the wings. Facing these were fifty 
thousand men j of these fifty thousand, how many were going 
to fight, how many to desert, how many to stand by and 
wait on events, no one knew. 

There were fifty French with the Nawab; at 8 o’clock on 
the morning of June 23, 1757, their catmon began the fight 
on which the destinies of Bengal depended, A cannonading 
ctoiy of duel was kept up for three hours, and still Mir Jafar made no 
PlMsey. sign. Qive prepared to maintain a defence throughout the 
day, and trust to darkness and relaxation of discipline in the 
enemy’s camp to enable him to make a successful night attack. 
But early in the afternoon, some movement was evidently on 
foot in the Nawab’s army, Then the French were seen to 
withdraw from their position j it was promptly seized by a 
British officer, a move which mode a general engagement 
inevitable t CUve turned a heavy fire on the enemy’s guns, 
throwing them completely out of action : then his wholetibe 
advanced. The rout of the Nawab was immediate and cgi)t- 
plete ; so prompt was the flight, that only five or six hundred 
of his army fell, the victors losing but seventy men. The 
Nawab escaped at speed to Murshidabad : not feeling safe 
there, he attempted further flight in disgube, but was recog- 
nised, brought back to his capital secretly, and then flung 
into prison and murdered by the son of Mir Jafar. A body 
of French troops had been on their way from Patna to job 
the Nawab, but in the light of recent developments they 
Mir Jabr turned and were chased over the frontier by Eyre Coote. 

the general astonishment, the revolution was not 
' succeeded by a massacre ; and Mir Jafar must have been 
immensely relieved to find that Clive was carrying out the 
bargain as if he had fulfilled hb own part to perfection. On 
June 27th he was poclaimed Nawab in Murshidabad, and 
thd Bfitish were virtually lords of Bengal- The hapless 
' was calmly thrown over. The shock, when he 
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found that he had been tricked and was to receive nothing, 
turned his brain. 

Although Mir Jafar was Nawab, all power was in theS“Pwma»y 
hands of Clive. In the eyes of every native he was in-“'*^’'- 
comparable, invincible ; his personal prestige was without 
parallel With a word he might have doubled or trebled 
the immense sum allotted to him from the royal treasury ; 
others of the English recmved vast gifts ; the compensation 
awarded to the Company was ample! 

For the next two years and a half Clive found his hands His 
full. Mir Jafiir expected to reap the benefits of royalty in 
the ordinary Oriental fashion, but the natives found in Clive , 
a protector not to be trifled with. He restrained the Nawab ; 
he quelled revolts almost with a word. He never played 
arty /nan false except Omichund, and that single lapse from 
rectitude appeared to the native mind so entirely normal 
that it in no way injured his repute. About the end of the 
year, an invasion was threatened by the Nawab of Oudh ; 
but the danger was quelled by the mere approach of Clive. 

The task of at once controlling and conciliating the natives 
was singularly difficult; happily tire British officers at Cal- 
cutta were so far from being jealous of him that when a 
singularly clumsy scheme of government omitting him entirely 
was propounded from Ixindon, they practically combined to 
subordinate themselves to their great chief; the Directors 
shortly afterwards making the amende for their blunder and 
appuinting him Governor with many compliments. 

In 1758, Clive despatched to the Sarkars the expedition 
under Forde, whose successful course has already been 
narrated. The risk he ran thereby was illustrated early in 
the following year by the reported advance of the Nawab InvastDn 
of OJdh in conjunction with the Shahsada, the heir of the 5 ? . 

Mogul (afterwards Shah Alam), upon Patna. Mir Jafar 
wanted to buy them off. Clive would have none of it. The 
Shahsada promised the Englishmen unlimited territory for 
his support ; Clive decUqed. With four hundred Europeans, 
two thousand five hundred sepoys, and some troops of the 
Nawab’s, he marched four hundred miles in twenty-three 
days to the relief of Patna which was holding out stoutly. 
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The Shahzada’a army scattered, and he himself fled. Clive 
accepted as a reward what is known as his jaghir, the quit- 
rents of the districts granted to the Company on Mir Jafar's 
accession. 

Collision This took place about the time when Forde was capturing 

with the Mjjalipatam, Later in the year there was to be still another 
episode of conflict with a European power — the Dutch this 
time. The story illustrates the idea hitherto prevalent that 
the Commercial Companies were quite entitled to wage war 
with each other irreapective of the amicable relations of their 
respective governments. The Dutch at Chinsuta were not 
profiting by the British ascendancy. Mir Jafar, who was 
very ill pleased at his practical subordination, entered on sn 
intrigue with them ; in consequence of which, a fleet of seven 
Dutdi ships from Batavia appeared in the Hugh in October, 
They required a free passage up the river to Cbinsura: 
Clive, suspecting their purposq, and the good faith of Mir 
Jafar, was still uncertain how to treat the ships of a pro- 
fesseiy friendly nation, when they gave him his cue by 
seizing some English vessels. Forde, back from the Sarkatt, 
attacked the Chinsuta garrison ; on the river. Captain Wilson 
vrith three ships attacked the seven Dutchmen. Both 
actions were brilliantly successful. The Dutch had to sue 
for Clive’s protection against the Nawab’s son who was 
possessed with a natural desire to trample on the unsuccess- 
ful, whom he had previously intended to help i and the 
Dutdi opposition was terminated by a treaty under wihich 
they acknowledged thar aggression, made due compensation, 
and agreed to maintain no more than one hundred and 
twenty five soldiers in Bengal. 

Deputuu This for the time concluded Clive’s sojourn in Indig. In 

ofaiTe, February (iy6o) he sailed for England, though he was still 
to return once more for a salutary if brirf visit 



CHAPTER vm 

TRANSITION 
{Maps /. and IZ) 

W HEN Clive lefi Bengal, and the struggle between A period 
French and English on Indian soil was virtually 
over, the Company bad not yet acquired Sovereign rights. ‘ 

The rulers of Bengal and of the Carnatic were both in 
effect the servants of the Company’s Servants j the British 
had suddenly taken undeniable rank as a military Bower; 
but technically their lands were held by them as semMars, 

U. landholders paying rent to the crown ; and their dominion 
was the ascendancy of advisers who can compel obodionce. 

Both Bengal and the Carnatic remained in form Native 
States. The exercise of the avowed dominion begins with 
the Governor-Generalship of Warren Hastings ; the interval 
is a transition period, to a large extent chaotic, but with the 
demepts of order emerging. 

In the two preceding chapters, we have followed the first 
steps by which the British Power was established in India 
between 1745 and lyfii. Before proceeding to its further 
stages, we hare to observe the developments which took 
place among the Native Powers during the same period; 
cnlminating, in 1761, in the crushing blow dealt to the 
Marathas by Ahmed Shah Durani, at Panipat in Hindostan, 
and the seizure of the throne of Mysore by Haidar All, 
creating a new and aggressive military Power in the South. 

Nadir Shah, the Persian, after his sack of Delhi, de- Ahmed 
vdoped the worst characterisdes of Oriental Tyranny. ASh«h 
few years later, he was assassinated ; and in the resulting !!“*'"• 

’ confusion Ahmed Khan, chief of the Abdffli tribe of Afghans 

as 
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made himaelf master of Kabul, and re-established an inde- 
pendent monarchy there. For some superstitious reason, he 
re-named his tribe Durant instead of Abdali ; in consequence 
of which he became known indifferently as Ahmed Shah 
Abdali or DoranL He led a series of invasions into the 
Panjab and Sirhind between ry49 and rysp with by ho 
means uniform success, but Vfith the result that the Panjah 
became practically a province of the Kabul Monarchy, instead 
of the Mogul Empire. 

Procto! In the meantime the Maratha dominion was increasing, 
of the The Berar Raja had obtmned the cession of Orissa, and 
**““***“. levied chauth from Bengd and Behar. The Peshwa, 
Balaji Rao, secured recognition as the head of- the whole 
confederacy, with Sivaji’s descendant at Satara for a figure 
head. His armies pushed up to the banks of the Japma; his 
brother Ragonath Rao, commonly known as Ragoba, matched 
into the Panjab, and for a tima expelled the Durani'Governor. 
In the South, while Bussy remained with the hiizam, ndther 
the Peshwa nor the Bho^a could operate effectively against 
that monarch; but the withdrawal of the Frenchman at 
Lally’a call increased Maratha activities, and produced the 
cession to them of further territories ; though when they 
invaded the Mysore district, they found their match in 
Haidar Naik — afterwards known as Haidar Ali — the Mnssal- 
man adventurer who had become chief of the Mysore atmy. 
Nevertheless, the Maratbas’ domain was now so vast, the 
dread they inspired so great, that they had begun to "count 
upon establishing a Hindu Empire on the ruins of the 
Mogul dominion. Fortunately, their challei^e was taken np 
by the Durani: the Mohammedan and Hindu- Powers met 
Btttleofin the tremendous shock of PanipaL The Maratbas were 
Panipai. shattered : the campaign cost them zoo,ooo men : and though 
they remained collectively the greatest Power in the Poiun- 
snla, the danger of their overwhelming; predominance was 
ind^nitely postponed, and rivalry among the great chiefs 
for supremacy within the confederacy was renewed. The 
Peshwa, Balaji Rao, died shortly, and was succeeded by his 

B ' 1 and capable son, Maidhu Rao ; whose supremacy 
i 4 niiUsh assured than his father’s had been. 
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On the other hand, the victorious Durant made no attempt Remit* of 
to organise a State in the North-West, but retired across the Panipat. 
mountains, carrying away loot, and leaving behind Governors 
to exact tribute. It may here be remarked that a colony of 
tribesmen from the Afghan borders had a few years before 
established themselves under the name of Rohillas in the 
district west of Oudh known as Rohilkhand as masters of the 
Hindu population. The services rendered by them to 
Ahmed Shah at Panipat confirmed their position in Rohil- 
khand, while establisliing a hostile tradition between them and 
the Marathas. The Mogul himself — now that same Shah 
Alam whom Clive had dealt with as Shahzada — while his 
authority continued to be recognised as Padishah and titular 
head of the whole Empire, was practically without territories 
of his own, or means of enforcing his decrees. 

About the same time Haidar Naik compelled the Raja of Rise of 
Mysore-^ Hindu State which had never hitlvcrto played®'?*'^” 
mote than a very minor part — to abdicate in his favour ; and “ 
assumed under the name of Haidar Ali a Sulhanato which 
his genius rapidly transformed into a great military Power. 

In lydj Clive, returning to Bengal, obtained from the 
Mogul, then residing at Allahabad, two decrees : one of 
them constituting the Nawab of the Carnatic independent 
of the Nizam, to whom he had hitheito been technically 
subordinate; the other bestowing on the English as from 
the ,Imperial authority the Sarkars which had been held 
since 1759 as from the Nizam. 

Thus m the south there existed four military Powers ; the 
British of Sie Madras Presidency with the Carnatic virtually 
under*their control : the Puna branch of the Maralha con- 
federacy ; the Nizam : and Haidar Ali. The conduct of The 
affairs by the Madras authorities was consistently incom- Madta* 
petent. The Nizam, the Peshwa, and Haidar were in 
perpetual condition of forming and dissolving various com- 
binations against each other; the British making treaties with 
one or the other, of which the intention was to avoid 
military operations and the practical outcome was to drag 
them into wax in support of one or other ally. Nor had 
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they the firniness to make an independent stand, but 
habitually found themselves making concessions trhich weie 
repaid by desertion as soon as the tug of war commenced ; 
even agreeing to pay the Nizam a heavy rent for the Sarkats 
in spite of the Mogul’s decree. Although the military skill 
of the British commander, Colonel Smith enabled him to 
win victories in the field, he was so hampered by the civil 
authorities that those victories could never be turned to 
account; and in 1769 mismanagement had reached such a 
point that Haidar dictated the terms of an accommodation 
under the walls of Madras, at a time when Smith, if he had 
been allowed to act, was in a position to inflict certain defeat 
upon him. 

By this treaty the British bound themselves to assist 
Haidar in case he should be attacked by the Marathaa or 
the Niam ; but when in the following year the Marathas did 
attack him, they refused assistanoe on the ground that the 
provocation had been Haidar’s. The Mysore Sultan had 
much the worse of the encounter, and he never forgave the 
British for what he regarded as a treacherous desertion. 

Renewed The Marathas, who had somewhat recovered from the 
blow at Panipat, agmn began to assert their dominion in 

Slatalhaa Hindostan about 1769, and two years later restored 
Shah Atam to the throne at Delhi. They then proceeded to 
attack Rohllkliand, retiring presently on the promise of a 
payment by the Rohillas of forty lacs of rupees (1^400,000), 
guaranteed by the Nawab of Oudh, who felt himself very 
seriously menaced by the proximity of the Marathas. Out 
of this transaction a little later arose the RohUla war of 
which we shall hear in the time of Warren Hastings. 

Outside of Bengal then the positive changes daring this 
transition period are the development of a new military power 
in Mysore, the extension of Maratha ascendancy, and the 
decline of the Nizam ; negatively, the check to the Marathas 
inflicted by Ahmed Shah, and diplomatic failures of the 
Madras Government, who lost with the native princes much 
of the prestige which had been gained by the overthrow of 
the 'French. 

We can now follow the course of events in Bengal, and 
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‘ the influences connected therewith in London, which led up 
to the first e3q)etiment in British Government carried out 
under Lord North's Regulating Acts. 

Clive’s departure for England in February 1760 was the signal 
for the commencement of a period of grave misrule in Bengal. 

In spite of his absence, the military prestige of the 
British was well maintained during the first months by 
Colonels Calliaud and Knox; Shah Akm having again in- 
vaded the countiy and laid siege to Patna, and being 
thoroughly routed by them. 

The position at Calcutta was one offeting Immense British 
temptatiorrs to the Council in charge. Clive was gone i 
three or four more of the most capable officers were withdrawn mcSt'ia 
on account of differences with &e Directors ; Vansittart, the Bengsl 
Governor, though well meaning, had neither the nerve nor 
the weight for anything in the nature of a crisis. Uncon- 
trolled, the Company’s servants scandalously abused their 
position. They were preposterously underpaid ; private trad- 
ing had always been looked to, to supplement their incomes, 
and they neglected the Company’s interests for their own, 

The Company had trade privileges and exemptions from 
duties : the Company’s servants claimed those privileges and 
exemptions for themselves, and their native agents. The agents 
behaved as if the Company’s troops were at their beck and 
tali, exercising every form of oppression in the certainty of 
immunity from punishment, The extortion of presents from 
wealthy natives was carried to an outrageous extent. The 
Council, so far from interfering, were the worst offenders; 
Vansittart, found only one man, Warren Hastings, who was 
disppfed to support him in resisting the majority. Mir 
Jafar, his treasury depleted by the loss of revenue as well 
as by the extravagant expenditure, was unable to pay the 
Council’s claims, and was compelled to abdicate in favour of 
his son-in-law Mir Cassim. 

Mir Cassim, once in power, resolved to free himself from Kevolt of 
the intolerable yoke laid on him by the British ; but he Mir 
worked warily. He privately drilled an army on the sepoy 
model. Finding that he could not enforce the trading duties 
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against the British he removed them altogether, so that ths 
British were no longer at an advantage. By die abohtion ot 
wasteful sources of eapenditure, he found sufficient means to 
discharge his actual obligations. By 1763 he had immensely 
improved his position, and was then allowed by Vansittart, 
despite the protests of Colonels Coote and Cainac, to &11 
upon the native Governor of Patna and otheis, and fill bis 
own coffers at the expense of theirs. Matters came to a 
head when Ellis, in charge of the factory at Patna, seized 
the town, and was in turn seized and impiisoned with his 
companions. The Council declared war on Mir Cassim, 
proclaimed Mir Jafar once more Nawab, and advanced 
against the reigning ruler, who was defeated after a hard 
battle. Mir Cassim in consequence massacred his prisoners 
at Patna, and when that place was captured escaped over the 
border to Shuja Daulah, the Nawab of Oudh. 

Manio’s Some months later Shuja Daulah resolved to invade 
victo at Bengal. A mutiny among the sepoys was elomly crushed 
by Major Munro, who had the ringleaders blown from guns t 
and later in the year marched ngaiusl Shuja Daulah on 
whom he inflicted a complete and crushing defeat at Buxar, 
or Baltsar (Oct. r764), which he followed up by marching 
on Allahabad ; thereby impressing on the Nawab the folly of 
malting war against the British, and bringing Oudh into the 
sphere of British ascendancy. 

In January Mir Jafar died, and his son was proclaitped 
Nawab: then, happily for the good name of the British, 
Katiim of Clive himself reappeared in May as Governor, with absolute 
^ndi^ freedom of action, only nottunally fettered by a Council of 
' four members chosen by himself. ■. 


The 

Augean 

Smile. 


It was evident that the servants of the Company muist 
either have adequate provision made for them by the Com- 
pany, or must be expected, whether with or without per- 
misaon, to mate provision for themselves from other sources 
A strong Governor might keep them within hounds; but than 
would be no permanent improvement until the temptationi 
to misconduot were removed. Clive acted with his accus 


turned energy. Orders were issued forbidding the Company' 
servanm uii* yeceive ptesents or to carry on private tra^ 
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The native agents were forbidden to trade under colour of 
the Company’s authority. By way of compensation, the 
profits of the trade in salt of which the Company had 
the monopoly were to be added to tbc salaries of the 
officers, Every civilian in Bengal was furious; but it was 
no use to be furious with Clive. 

The military body in turn had its collision with the Suppret- 
Govemor ; with the usual result Extra pay, known as 
“ double batta," had been awarded to the officers as a tem- opposl- 
potaiy grant alter Plassey ; they had grown to regard it as a tfon. 
right In January (1766) double batta ceased by Clive's 
order. The officers agreed among themselves to resign in 
a body on June 1st, demanding the restitution of double 
batta. They were astonished to find that Clive was quite 
pre'bared to accept all their resignations, re-officer his army, 
and inflict condign punishment not only on them but also 
on any of the Company’s civiUun servants who countenanced 
them. Ringleaders wore placed under arrest and shipped 
off to England. Of the rest, those who were prompt to own 
their folly, were for the most part reinstated. Ciive bad 
dealt with the crisis in such a manner as to win a victory 
not less complete, and not less honourable, than that of 
Plassey. 

It is to be observed that Clive bad anived intending to 
abojish the salt monopoly altogether; he retained it, that the 
profilp might be used in the manner explained. This 
arrangement was cancelled by the directors ; who made an 
increase in the salaries, but not a sufficient one. As a 
consequence neither private trading nor the receipt of 
presents disappeared, but continued to be abuses for several 
years, though not on the same scale as before. 

The army in Bengal was also re-otgonised on the basis of 
an establishment of 3000 Europeans, with Sepoys in due 
proportion formed in three brigades. 

Clive’s first reform was in the direction of controlling the Clive 
Company’s servants, The second was the reconstruction ofnlw^ 
relations between the Company and the Bengal Government. 
Hitherto, the Council had imposed their will upon the 
Native Government, but had entirely refused responsibility. 
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Clive now accepted from the Padishah the Dkoani, i,e, tin 
control of the revenues of the Province. The Company 
themselves were to be responsible for collecting and ad- 
ministering die revenues, subject to specific payments to the 
Padishah and the Nawab, the army being removed from the , 
control of the latter, 'nicy thus became not only virtual 
but responsible rulers of the country, at the same time 
acquiring a source of ample and legitimate revenue. 

Clive’i In the next place, Clive had to lay down the lines of 
to foreign policy. The first article therein was the recognition 
of the Padi^h’s formal authority ; the power of appealing 
to the Imperial decrees, and so providing the Company with 
a legitimate backing. On this ground, the proceedings ot 
August 12, 1763, are of special importance. On that day 
Clive met Shah Alam, and received from him not only the 
Diwani of Bengal, but also the cession of the Sarkars, besides 
obtaining the separation of the Carnatic fiom the Nizam’s 
dominions, The titles of the Viceroys being held also fioo 
the Mogul, repudiation of the title conceded by him to the 
Company would be formally an act of rebellion on that 
part. 

dive Next, Clive recognised in the Mnrathas the most forniid- 
the able Power in India; while he was of opinion that the 
VavS, fonitories now in the hands of the British were as much as 
they could properly manage. Fuithcr conquests were not to 
be thought of. Consequently the Berar Raja, whose teni- 
tories lay between Bengal and the southern British districts, 
was to be conciliated ; the payment of chauth was to be 
conceded in return for zemindari rights in Orissa. The 
Peshwa was to be balanced in the Dekhan by support of the 
Nizam, and Maratha aggression on the N.W. was to he held 
in check by the establishment of Oudh as a buffet State 
By all Oriental precedent, the British after the battle of 
Bimtt had not only the power, but also the right, to take 
possession of that province, instead. Give reinstated the 
Nawab, only the districts of Allahabad and Kora being 
ceded and then transferred by him to Shah Alam. 

Wn'e dive had returned to Bengal in May 1763; he left it 
nemi w January 1767. In those two years he had not 
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provided the country with a permanent Constitution ; yet it 
would be hard to overrate the value of his services during 
that time. He terminated the anarchy and oppression 
which he found, and would have done so still more 
effectively if his measures had not been in part overridden by 
the directors. He put the Company’s servants in a position 
to learn how the country ought to be governed ; he curtailed 
expenditure ; he laid down the rules for the definite foreign 
policy which he initiated, the soundness of which is beyond 
question ; and he did it all in the teeth of the most rancorous 
opposidon and insubordination, absolutely for the public 
good, with no sort of advantage to himself, and at the cost 
of raising up a host of bitter enemies whose malignity 
pursued him to the end of his life. Not his own countrymen 
only, but the natives of India, and most among them those 
of Bengal, owe an incalculable debt to Clive, the " daring 
in war," daring in peace, “ fearfully courageous.” 

The first time Clive returned to England with the laurels EugUsh 
won at Arcot, Pitt had not yet won the lead in English 
politics, though the country was already looking to him as 
its greatest statesman. During Clive’s second sojourn in 
India, Pitt and Newcastle had made terms with each other, 
and Pitt had already in 1760 raised Britain from the depths 
of humiliation to the heights of triumph. Quiberon had 
been won and Quebec had fallen, before Clive set sail from 
Calcutta. But he had hardly reached England when the 
old king died, George III. ascended the throne, and his 
favourite Bute became a political power. In 1761 Pitt 
resigned aryl Bute ruled supreme. Bute made the Peace of 
Paris, pnd then the Bedford ministry followed, with George 
GrenviUe, Wilkes prosecutions, and the American Stamp 
Act. While Clive was setting Bengal in order, the Rocking- 
ham ministry came in, did what it could to palliate the 
harm done by its predecessor, and went out again. Oive 
was still in Bengal when Pitt agmn consented to take office, 
was made Earl of Chatham, and then became totally in- 
capacitated by ill-health. When Clive re-appeared in 
England in 1767, Chatham was still nominal head of a 
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ministry which was carrying out none of his plans, habitually 
ran counter to his principles, aird was doing everything m 
its power to undo all that the great administration of lyjj. 
1761 had accomplished. Before 1770 when Lord North 
began his long and disastrous rule, Great Britain was already 
being ignored by Europe and defied by her American 
Colonies. 

Attitude It is hardly too much to say that during the whole of 
of Ferlia- (hig period there were in England only two statesmen with 
enough imagination to realise either the possibilities 01 the 

Indian responsibilities of our newly born Empire in India. Those 
two were Pitt and Edmund Burke : and to neither of them 
was it given to control the policy of Britain. Had either 
been able to do so, the course of events would undoubtedly 
have been very different. Clive at one time certainly con- 
templated the transfer of authority from the Company to the 
Crown — an idea canied out a" hundred years later: but at 
that time he was reckoning on Pitt being Iho man to cany 
the scheme though. Pitt himself was in favour of it, and 
might have done it, but for his break-down. Without Pitt, 
no one knew better than Give that it was not possible 
To othei politicians, India represented in the main two ideas 
— a country where private fortunes could bo made with 
unequalled rapidity; and a country out of which the 
Company could suck revenue like a sponge — and sponges 
may be squeezed. The Company should be taxed tq, the 
utmost for its privileges: and the clients of the Great— 
to whom clients were useful — might at the worst have 
prosperous occupations found for their sons. In addition 
to which, the Great themselves, as well as their clients, 
could arrive at satisfactory understandtags with the "Nabobs" 
— as the gentlemen were called who about this time began 
returning from the East with defective livers, and swollen 
money bags. 

Directors The ultimate control of the Indian Presidencies, ths 
anointment of the officers, and the dictation of policy, lay 

^ with the Company’s Courts of Directors and Ptopnetors in 
Londop. ^ The Government at Westmmster collectively 
could, bring pressure to bear on the Company colleotivhly 
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by with-holding or granting military assistance, by tlireats K>f 
challenging the Company’s right to hold territorial acquisi- 
tions, by implying that Charters require periodical renewal 
and may demand modification even between renewals, 
Individually, politicians might acquire influence by accumulat- 
ing shares and extending their representation as Proprietors 
and on the Directorate. It is obvious that such a state of 
affairs gave almost unlimited play to personal preferences, 
jealousies and animosities, besides intensifying the normal 
desire of any Commercial body as such to show the biggest 
possible revenue from year to year. 

Thus, when a crisis arose in Bengal so serious that Clive’s Parlia- 
return as virtual dictator was clearly the only chance of avert- mentinter. 
ing a huge disaster, Clive’s party carried the day triumphantly 
in Leadenhall Street ■, but when such a crisis was not on hand, 

Clive's enemies cancelled a great deal of what ho Imd accom- 
plished — ^very much as parliamentary fiictionslrealcd Chatham. 

At last, however, the chaotic results of the existing method of 
carrying on the government of the Provinces, made a change 
absolutely imperative; and the first experiment in Imperial 
constitution-making was embodied in North’s “Regulating 
Act’’ of 1773, 

By this Act the authority of the Courts of Proprietors and North’s 
Directors was retained ; but lie Government of India was Regulating 
effectively vested in two bodies — a Council, appointed in the 
first instance by Government, and a Commission of Judges. 

The Council consisted of five members: the Governor of 
Bengal became Governor General and President of tire 
Council, the Governor and Council of Bombay and of 
Madras l^ing subordinated ; but the supreme authority was 
not (jie Governor General himself, but the majori^ of the 
Council for the time being, the majority vote being con- 
clusive. Where the vote was even the Governor General had 
.a casting vote ; otherwise, against an adverse majority he was 
powerless. Warren Hastings, already Governor of Bengal, 
was made the first Governor General ; with one experienced 
Indian official, Barwell, on the Council. The other three 
were Philip Francis — almost universally identified with Junius 
of the Letters — Monson and General Claveting, who were 
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ministry which was carrying out none of his plans, habitually 
ran counter to his principles, and was doing everything in 
its power to undo all that the great administration of lyyj. 
1761 had accomplished. Before 1770 when Lord Nori 
began his long and disastrous rule, Great Britain was already 
being ignored by Europe and defied by her Americau 
Colonies. 

Attitude It is hardly too much to say that during the whole of 
'mMt'to' Period there were in England only two statesmen with 
enough imagination to realise either the possibilities or the 

Indian responsibilities of our newly bom Empire in India. Those 

afinits. ^gfg Pitt gnd Edmund Burke : and to neither of them 
was it given to control the policy of Britain. Had either 
been able to do so, the course of events would undoubtedly 
have been very different. Clive at one time certainly con- 
templated the transfer of authority from the Company to the 
Crown — an idea carried out a" hundred years later! but at 
that time he was reckoning on Pitt being the man to carry 
the scheme through. Pitt himself was in favour of it, and 
might have done it, but for his break-down. Without Pitt, 
no one knew better than Oivc that it was not possible, 
To other politicians, India represented in the main two ideaj 
— a country where private fortunes could be made with 
unequalled rapidity j and a country out of which the 
Company could suck revenue like a sponge — and sponges 
may be squeezed. The Company should be taxed tqthe 
utmost for its privileges: and the clients of the Greats 
to whom clients were useful — might at the worst have 
prosperous occupations found for their sons. In addition 
to which, the Great themselves, as well -as thieir clients, 
could arrive at satisfactory understandings with the “Nabobs" 
— as the gentlemen were called who about this time began 
returning from the East with defective livers, and swoUen 
money bags, 

DlMotoiB The ultimate control of the Indian Presidencies, the 
“PPO't'tinent of the officers, and the dictation of policy, lay 
vrith the Company’s Courts of Directors and Proprietors in 
London. The Government at Westminster collectively 
could bring pressure to bear on the Company collectivtiy 
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by with-bolding or grtinting military assistance, by threats of 
challenging the Company's right to hold territorial acquisi- 
tions, by implying that Charters require periodical renewal 
and may demand modification even between renewals. 
Individually, politicians might acquire influence by accumulat- 
ing shares and extending their representation as Proprietors 
and on the Directorate. It is obvious that such a state of 
affairs gave almost unlimited play to personal preferences, 
jealousies and animosities, besides intensifying the normal 
desire of any Commercial body as such to show the biggest 
possible revenue from year to year. 

Thus, when a crisis arose in Bengal so serious that Clive’s Parlla- 
return as virtual dictator was clearly the only chance of avert- ™™tiiiter. 
Ing a huge disaster, Clive’s party carried the day triumphantly ^ 
in liCadenhall Street : but when such a crisis was not on hand, 

Clive’s enemies cancelled a great deal of what he had accom- 
plished — very much as paiiiat}ientary faclionstreated Chatham, 

At last, however, the chaotic results of the existing method of 
carrying on the government of the Provinces, made a change 
absolutely imperative ; and the first experiment in Imperial 
constitution-making was embodied in North’s “Regulating 
Act” of 1773. 

By this Act the authority of the Courts of Proprietors and North’s 
Directors was retained ; but the Government of India was ^'Ettlating 
effectively vested in two bodies — a Council, appointed in the ^ ' 
first instance by Government, and a Commission of Judges. 

The Council consisted of five members : the Governor of 
Bengal became Governor General and President of the 
Council, the Governor and Council of Bombay and of 
Madras lyting subordinated ; but the supreme authority was 
not {he Governor General himself, but the majority of the 
Council for the time being, the majority vote being con- 
clusive. Where the vote was even the Governor General had 
.a casting vote ; otherwise, against an adverse majority he was 
powerless. Warren Hastings, already Governor of Bengal, 
was made the first Governor General ; with one experienced 
Indian ofiScial, Barwell, on the Council. The other three 
were Philip Francis — almost universally identified with Junius 
of the Letters — Monson and General Clavering, who were 
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apparently aelected on the ground that they had already 
prejudged and condemned the opinions and actions of their 
Preddent for the future as veil as for the past. 

-I784- The new rigime began with the arrival of the Members 
of Council at Calcutta in 1774. It was terminated by 
the India Act of 1784. Outside'of India these years were 
among the most disastrous of the British annals. The war 
with the American Colonies broke out in 1775. At the end 
of 1777 it turned dednitely against the Mother Country, 
with the surrender of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Early in 7778 
France took up arms in support of the Colonies. In 1779 
she was joined by Spain. By land the British were out- 
generalled ; by sea they were out-numbered. For three years 
Gibraltar was besieged ; it was not till the naval power of the 
allies was broken by Rodney’s victory of the Saints that the 
country could begin to breathe freely ; and before that 
Britain and the thirteen American colonies had already 
been irrevocably parted. 



CIIAPrER IX 


WARREN HASTINGS AND THE COUNTRY 
POWERS 

(Mafis III., IV., VIII.) 

T ORD NORTH'S Regulating Act did not take effect 
•L' until 1774. Between 1770 and that date events of 
some consequence had occurred in India. First in time was The 
the great famine in Bengal of 1770, which emphasised the f™'”' 
necessity for a strong administration of the Diwaui ; since it “ 
appeared that the English, instead of devoting their efforts to 
the alleviation of the catastrophe, preferred to use it as a 
means to thdr private enrichment by buying up grain and 
then selling it at a merciless profit. 

About the same time Shah Alam pul himself in the hands FutUier 
of the Marathas by accepting their offer to replace him on ailvancr 
the throne of Delhi, contrary to iho advice of the Calcutta 
Council. The Marathas under Sindbia and Holkar took 
advantage of the position to make themselves masters of the 
Jamna istricts, enter Rohilkhand and threaten Oudh, retiring 
on the promise of a heavy cash payment. Shah Alam had 
proposed to reward them by the cession of Allahabad, granted 
to him by Give in 1765 ; but, as this was by no means in 
accord with ’the objects for which the grant had been made 
the British reoccupied the district. 

In 1772 died the Peshwa Madhn Rao, who had given The 
promise of a great career. His younger brother and sue- Pashwa 
cessor in the office was assassinated nine months later ; 
according to general belief, by the order of his uncle 
Eagonath Rao, otherwise called Ragoba. Ragoba became 
Peshwa: but his predecessor's widow bore a son who was 
immediately proclaimed Peshwa, and a Council of Regency 
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was formed at Puna of which the leading spirit was thi 
Nana Farnavis. 

Wairea In 1772, also, the Governorship of Bengal was bestowed 
upon Warren Hastings, whose abilities had attracted Clive’s 
of Bengal, attention in 1757. He had then been made Resident at 
Mir Jafar’s court ; had been honourably distinguished among 
the Calcutta Council in the evil years for his rectitude and 
his support of Vausittart; and had subsequently, after an 
interval in England, held an appointment at Madras. 

Shaja For some time past, Shuja Daulah, the Oudh Nawab, 
StTihe hankering after Rohilkhand which lay on his North 

Rohillas. West frontier. The Marathas had just retired from an 
incursion thither, and he feared or pretended to fear that 
the Rohillas would join hands with that aggressive Power 
and seriously endanger his position. The normal popula- 
tion of the country consisted of quite unwarlike Hindus j 
the Rohillas, few in number l^ut fine soldiers, had not been 
in possession for so much as forty years. According to 
Oriental international ethics, be was quite entitled to turn 
them out by force of arms if he could : but he wanted the 
help of the British. A bargain was in process of com- 
pletion, by which the Allahabad district was to be Iransfened 
to tbe Nawab by the British, and garrisoned by the latter 
at the cost of the former. Thus a convenient opportunity 
presented itself for appealing to the British for assistance. 
To obtain that, he was aware that some plausible excuse 
beyond mere aggression was needed; and he accofljingly 
supported his application to Calcutta with a moral argument 
and a material one. The moral one had just enough re- 
lation to the truth to pass muster — he averred that the 
Rohillas had been delivered from the Marathas by the 
presence of his own army, and the British troops in Oudb, 
backed by the payment by him of forty lacs of rupees 
(about 400, 000) Wch ftey had undertaken to repay; 

that they had repaid nothing and were intriguing with tlie 
Marathas. The material argument was, that the Company 
would be remunerated in ha^ cash. 

The evidence is obscure ; but the fact appears to be that 
the Nawab had guaranteed the forty lacs, had not paid it 
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to the Marathas, but had received a fiist instalment from 
the Rohiiias who were not unwiliing to compound. Hnatinga Ilaating? 
however was easily satisfied. The security of Hengal 
pended a good deal on the security of Oudh, which would to the 
be very much increased if Rohilkhand and the line of the N.iwab. 
Ganges were held by the Nawab instead of by a fighting 
coaununity which might turn its arms against him and 
help the Marathas to an entry. If the Nawab had a tolerable 
excuse, the British would have reasonable ground for 
helping him. The excuse put forward was tolerable. Then 
the material reasons came in. The Directors in England 
were bombarding Calcutta with demands for retrenchment 
and money. Here was an opportunity. The army, which 
could not be disbanded, would find employment at Shuja 
Daulah's expense, and there would also of course he a 
substandal cash payment. 

The bargain was concluded. Forty lacs wore paid to 
the Company, who were to leooivo a suhsidy for maintaining 
troops in the Allahabad district. TTioy were (o send a 
contingent to help the Nawab in coercing the Rohiiias. 

The precaution, the need of which has since boon fully 
recognised, of securing control to the British commander, 
was omitted; and the coercion was carried out with gross 
and superfluous violence. The Rohiiias wore crushed, and 
Rohilkhand became a part of Oudh. On the ground ofConqucsi 
expediency, there was much to be said in favour of th,e 
transaction; and its moral enormity has been absurdly ' 
exaggerated. The inducement to Hastings was particularly 
strong, and it did not occur to his censors in the Company 
either to r^tore Rohilkhand to the Rohiiias, or to refuse 
the price of the offence. Macaulay’s rhetoric bears little 
relation to the facts, except in so fiir as the reigning Rohilla 
chief happened to be a good ruler. Nevertheless the affair 
was discreditable. A better case for attacking the Rohiiias 
should have been required, and a strict adherence demanded 
to the rules of civilised warfare, as a condition of the 
employment of British troops. 

The Rohilla war was carried through by Warren Hastings in 
his capacity as Governor of Bengal; and before his appoint- 
G 
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The ment as Governor-General, the Bombay Presidency had been 
seduced into mixing itself up with the Maratha affairs — the 
an™the three Presidencies being at the time independent. 

Peshwa- Madbu Rao Peshwa died in Nov. 177a: his brother 
Naraian Rao was assassinated in August 1773, when Ragoba 
became Peshwa. In January 1774, Nana Farnavis and his 
party set up a Council of Regency on behalf of the expected 
pos&umous son of Naraian Rao; the babe was bom in 
April and promptly proclaimed Peshwa. Ragoba however 
obtained the support of Sindhia and Hollcar, the Malwa chiefs, 
negotiated tnth the Bhonsla and the Gaikwar, and finally 
laid proposals for assistance before the Governor of Bombay, 
Bombay wanted to acquire the neighbouring ports of Salsette 
and Bassein, but this was at first too much for Ragoba to 
agree to. In the meantime, however, the Puna regency had 
bought over Sindhia and Holkar, while the Bhonsla and the 
Gaikwar were in no haste to^ commit themselves to either 
party. Ragoba narrowly escaped capture, fled to Bombay, 
Treaty of and in March (1775) concluded the Treaty of Surat, ceding 
S»«t. Salsette and Bassein, assigning some additional teiritoiy, and 
promising an annual cash payment; for which the Brittsh 
were to famish three thousand troops to aid him. In signing 
the treaty, Hornby the Governor of Bombay exceeded his 
authority ; as by tliis time the Presidencies were subordinate 
to the Governor -General and his Council. A couple of 
Battle months later there was a sharp engagement at Arras in 
of Arras. Gujcrat between Colonel Keating and a Maratha force ; in 
which the British, though severely handled, drove the enemy 
in tout across the Nerbadda — whereby the Nizam was en- 
couraged to give bis support to what looked likejthe winning 
side. 

A Maratha war was the last thing wanted at Calcutta ; but 
Hastings was awaie that Bombay had practically committed 
him, and that as it was too late to draw back the only safe 
course was to fight for conclusive victory. Unfortunately,' 
the Coundl established by Lord North’s Act could over- 
rule the Governor -GeneiaL There were four members 
besides Hastings, and three of them acted consistently 
against him. The Triumvirate — Prands, Clavering and 
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Monson— quashed the treaty of Surat, and despatched an 
agent, Colonel Upton, to Puna, to negotiate with the 
Regency. The result was the new treaty of Purnndar Treaty of 
(Poorunder), March 1776, which cancelled the pledges given Ihnanaor. 
to Ragoba and retained for the British only Salsette and a 
contribution towards expenses. 

Hastings was at daggers drawn with the Triumvirate: 

Bombay was furious with them ; and in August, dispatches 
arrived from the Directors approving the treaty of Surat ; 
whereby Bombay was encouraged. 

Early in the next year a French adventurer, St Lubin, Complici. 
appeared at Puna promising French assistance ; by this time 
Great Britain was in the thick of the struggle with the Swua. 
American colonies, and the prospect of a h'rench interven- 
tion therein was really imminent j the Puna Regency received 
St Lubin with open arms ; and in die meantime Bombay was 
giving an asylum to Ragob.-^ contrary to the terms of the 
Purandar Treaty. Then camo more dispatches from the 
Directors, ratifying the Purnndar Treaty under protest, as 
bemg now impossible to repudiate except on Ihe ground 
of infractions by the Puna Government Meantime, the 
Maratha chiefs were quarrelling, and Holkar changed sides ; 
while at Calcutta, Ha.stings at last got the upper hand with 
his Council owing to the successive deaths of Monson and 
Clavering. In March (1778), he wrote to Bombay practi- 
cally authorising war, and prepared to send an expedition 
across India. In November, a new treaty was made with 
Ragoba on the lines of the Surat treaty ; and then came a 
disaster. 

Bombay wished to have to itself the credit of victory. So The 
an expeditfon started from it in December, without waidng disaster of 
for the' Bengal contingent. But the leadership was in hope- Wargam. 
lessly incompetent hands ; having got within twenty miles of 
Puna, the chiefs were seized with a panic ; it was only the 
brilliant behaviour of the rear-guard under Lieutenant Hartley 
that saved the force from being cut up ; and on Jan. r a the 
disgraceful Convention of Wargam, made with Sindhia, threw 
over Ragoba and gave up everything that Bombay had 
hitherto obtained. 
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France had declared war against Great Britain on behalf 
of the American colonies in the summer of 1778; affairs 
were going exceedingly ill in the western hemisphere ; and 
the prospect of French intervention in India had become 
extremely serious. Hastings was taking energetic measures 
Goddard’s for strengthening the forces, and an expedition under Goddard 
was on its way to Bombay, which had got as far as Burhampur 
(about 100 miles north of Aurangabad) with some assistance 
from the Raja of Bhopal, and also from the Bhonsla, when 
the news of Wargam arrived, Goddard at once made a swift 
march for Surat; covering some 300 miles in so days, and 
by his timely arrival preventing any further disaster. Shortly 
afterwards Sindhia, who was now aiming at being the arbiter 
among the Marathas and posing to the British as their friend, 
allowed Ragoba, who had surrendered to him, to escape to 
Surat Nana Farnavis required that Ragoba and Salsette, 
should be handed over as a pteliptiinary to further negotiations. 
Goddard replied hy making overtures to the Gaikwar, en- 
forced by a military demonstration; captured Abmcdabad in 
February (178a) ; and dispersed the troops brought against 
him by Sindhia and Holkar. 

A A little later in the same year, a detachment was sent ftom 
_ diversion Bengal under Captain Popham to create a diversion in the 
m Malwa. paft gf Sindhia’s country, at the timely request of 

the Rana of Gohud; a little principality some shtty miles 
ftom Agta on which the Marathas were encroaching. 

But the sudden and tremendous invasion of the Cathatic 
by Haidar All in July gave the wax a new aspect, and we 
must now turn to the events in Southern India which led up 
to that great irruption. 

The Throughout the snrties, as we have seen, the government 
the Madras Presidency had been distinguished for its 
All, end general incapacity ; and the dose of that decade found both 
Kadras, Haidar All and the Nizam very ill disposed towards the 
British Bower. Matters were by no means improved during 
the decade ensuing. The Nawab of the Carnatic or of 
Axcot — to adopt the more familiar title — a singularly worth- 
less monarch, was very much in debt to the Company, and 
also to sundry servants of the Company who held security in 
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the way of mortgages on lands and revenues. It seemed 
good to him that his coffers should be filled by appropriating 
Tanjur; the Madras Government found it reasonable to 
support this idea, on the theory that Tanjur might, if treated 
with sufficiently consistent injustice, become hostile to the 
British. So at the end of 1773 Tanjur was compulsorily 
transferred to the Nawab. The proceeding was so shameless 
that the Directors in London distnissed the Governor of 
Madras, and sent out Pigot, who had previously done good 
service in the same position, to replace him. Pigot set 
about rectifying the prevailing abuses ; but in the attempt to 
override the corrupt coterie at the head of affairs, be exceeded 
bis constitutional powers, and was deposed and imprisoned 
by the stronger party. He died before the next orders 
arrived from London, and was presently succeeded in office 
by Rumbold, who appears to have regarded his position 
primarily as a cover for the ilTegitimalo acquisition of wealth. 

Within two years, Hastings as Governo^Gone^al had practi- 
cally suspended him, but not before mortal offence hud been 
given to Uie Nizam, by cool ptoirosnls to ignore inconvenient 
points in the existing treaties with him. This took place at 
the beginning of 1779 when the convention of Wargam had 
just reduced British prestige to tire lowest point. Con- 
sequently the Nizam devised and set about actualising the 
project of a great confederacy of all the southern Native 
Powers against the British. 

In the meantime, Haidar Ali had been Inking every Increasing 
advantage of the Maratha complications. The Marathas 
were too much occupied with internal rivalries turning “ 

the contest*between Ragoba and the Regency, and with the 
hostilities and negotiations with Bombay and Calcutta, to 
concentrate against him. So from 1773 to 1779 he steadily 
enlarged his dominions ; not only absorbing minor prindpal- 
ities southwards, but pushing steadily north to the river 
Krishna. Angry as he was with the British, he was far too 
astute a statesman to allow his feelings to control his policy, 
and made repeated overtures to them, which, however, were 
received with extreme coolness. Then came the prospect of 
renewed hostilities between France and England, and Haidar 
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opened communications with the Mauritius. In 1778, war 
was actually declared. Hastings issued prompt mdets for 
the seizure of all French stations. Pondichery was captured; 
so was Mah^ on the west coast But Mahe was, in Haidar's 
view, under his protection ; that protection was ignored by 
Anti- the British, and Haidar felt that the cup was full. A few 
British months later the Nizam made his proposals for the great 
tori! i®*''*- Th® Bhonsla was to deal with Bengal ; the 

' western Marathas were to deal with Bombay ; Mysore and 
Haidaiabad were to invade Madras. Haidar was prepared 
to compose his differences. He had for long been building 
up such an army as no Indian monarch had ever brought 
into the field before; suddenly in July 1780 the great 
invasion burst like a tornado upon the Carnatic. 

Britain Thus, in this summer of 1780 it was not only in India but 
at bay. quarter of the globe ,that Britain was battling for 

bare life. Since 1775 she had been fighting her American 
colonies, in whose favour the tide of war had definitely turned 
with Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga in the end of 1777. 
In the following spring France had declared war, and ap- 
peared capable of keeping the British fleets very thoroughly 
occupied. By June 1779, Spain hod added herself and her 
fleet to the anti-British combination. It seemed tliat there 
was more likelihood of French than of British armaments and 
reinforcements finding their way to India. And in India 
itselfi the only compensation for the bad business of Wargain 
had so far been the successes of Goddard in Gnjerat and on 
the Neibadda ; while it appeared that owing to the Nizam’s 
successful combinations, every native army in India was to 
be burled simultaneously upon the British. 

Invasion Madras, with the fatuity which marked its rulers, had made 
CiraaBo preparation for the storm. The General in command was 
by Haidar Hector Munro, the hero of Buxar — but the energy and ability 
All, he had then shown were now no longer forthcoming. For 
sir weeks Haidar and his hordes swept the Carnatic with 
fire and sword, ravaging and pillaging almost to the gates 
of Madras, without let or hindrance save for the splendid 
defence of an occasional outpost, such as that of Wandewash 
by Lieutenant Flint, At the beginning of September an 
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attempt was made to unite the main Madras column under 
Munro with a column from the Northern districts under 
Bailliej but the incapacity of the commanders allowed 
Haidar to drive a w^ge between them, cut up BaiUie’s 
army, and drive Munro back on Madras in predpitate 
retreat. 

In other fields, fortunately, affairs were taking a different 
course, During the summer Popham in northern Malwa 
had been operating with success against the Marathas in 
that region ; on August gtd he, with his subordinate Bruce, 
startled the Indian world and retrieved completely the fame 
of the British arms by the brilliant feat of capturing by a The 
surprise the all but impregnable fort of Gwalior. The effect ™pt“« of 
on our prestige was immediate and striking; and the in- 
fluence on the Confederacy of the change was invaluable. 

The Bhonsla had never been more than half-hearted and the Results. 
Nizam was already half repentant. Beyond this, the capture 
had a most important strategical result, inasmuch as it at 
once withdrew Sindhia from the south to take care of bis 
own dominions. Goddard’s earlier operations had success- 
fully separated the Gaikwar from the Confederacy, so that 
now the Bombay forces had only tire Regency and Holkar 
to deal with. 

Tlus was particularly fortunate, as the affairs of Madras 
demanded every rupee and every man that Bengal could 
provide, and Bombay was left entirely to its own resources. 

The Governor, Hornby, displayed a seasonable energy. 

Before the end of the year the Konkans were cleared of the 
enemy by Hartley (who bad almost saved the situation at 
Wargam) sod Goddard, In the spring the British met with 
a reverse in attempting to attack Puna, the credit of which 
fell to Holkar ; but this was counterbalanced by another 
success in the north. Popham had been inexplicably super- 
seded. In April his successor appeared to be practically at 
Sindhia’s mercy, when by the daring counsels of Bruce a 
sudden attack entirely reversed the position, and Sindbia’s 
army was completely ' routed. 

Sindhia, whose hostility to the British had never been 
of an uncompromising character, found Holkat’s rcputatiorr 
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greatly raised at the very moment when his own had suffered 
seriously, and began to look to diplomacy as the means to 
recover his lost ground. The Bhonsla some time before had 
come to a private understanding with the British, and was 
helping rather than hindering Hastings in sending a force 
overland from Bengal to the Carnatic. In short, after April 
TjSr actual hostilities with the Marathas practically came to 
an end, 

In the Carnatic, however, the war with Haidar Ali con- 
tinued to rage. On the news of the irruption and of Baillie’s 
Eyre disaster, Hastings acted boldly and vigorously. Sir Eyre 
Mndra™ Coote, the .victor of Wandewaah, now a member of Council 
and in supreme military command, sailed from Calcutta for 
Madras, which he reached in November 1780, and the old 
Sultan of Mysore knew that he had a great soldier matched 
against him. Coote was scandalously hampered by the 
incompetence of the Madras (-authorities and the want of 
supplies ; nor was it till June that he was able to take the 
offensive. In thi;ee months from July ist, Coote wes 
victorious in three engagements — at Porto Novo, at Pollilur 
(the scene of Bajllie’s disaster), and at Solingarb, neu 
Vellur. In June a new Governor, Lord Macartney, arrived 
at Madras with news that Holland had declared war on 
England; and Macartney, conscious of the uses to which 
the Dutch ports might be put under the circumstances, 
succeeded in raising an additional force, which capfured 
Negapatam in November, and Trincomali in Ceylon in 
January. 

Improved Thus in the fifteen months since Baillie’s disaster the 
pmitim position of the British had greatly improved. The Bhonsla 
gJij^'had definitely withdrawn &om the Confederacy. Sindhia 
' was conducting negotiations on the basis of the Purandat 
treaty ; the Dutch declaration of war had been converted to 
the advantage of the British ; and Hmdar Ali, though not 
expelled from the Carnatic, bad more than found his match 
whenever it had been possible to force an engagement. The 
cutting up of a detachment under Colonel Brathwaite was 
connterbManced by a disaster to Haidar’s forces on the 
Malabar coast, followed by the revolt of the principalities 
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which he had seized in that region. But it still remained 
extremely doubtful whether Haidar could be fairly beaten off. 

Britain’s enemies were still facing her on equal terms by 
sea; and a French fleet, and French troops under Bussy, 
were a very imminent danger. Already a squadron under 
D’Orv^s had appeared, which, with a more capable com- 
mander, might have completely paralysed Coote. Fortunately 
it had reti^, and the British squilron under Hughes was 
now a fairly strong one. 

Hardly, however, had Trincomali been taken when aSofften 
new French squadron arrived, under Sufiren, perhaps the best , 
naval commander France ever produced. Four times in the 
course of the year the two squadrons met and fought stub- 
bornly. In none of the four fights could it be said that 
either side had inflicted defeat on the other. But Sufiren 
was enabled to throw reinforcements into the Carnatic and 
to recapture Trincomali, while the operations by land 
produced little advantage to cither side. At the end of the 
year Coote’s health broke down completely ; but to counter- 
balance that, Haidar Ali died at the advanced ago of eighty, Dmili ol 
leaving his son Tippu Sahib to succeed him. This turned 
die scale as concerned the Marnthns. The Puna Govern-" ’ 
ment, which had hitlierto held back from finally committing 
itself to peace, signed the proposed treaty fortliwilh. The 
arrival of Bussy at Gudalur or Cuddalore early in tlie year, 
its inyestment by a strong British force under an incompetent 
commander, the return of Sufiren on one side and Hughes 
on the other, pointed to a crisis in which the odds were in 
favour of the triumph of Bussy and Tippu, when the main TOlli- 
hostihties yere suddenly terminated by news of the peace djawal 
between Fiance and Great Britain. Irmch. 

Tippu was now the sole open antagonist left. He was on 
the Malabar coast, and Colonel FuUarton was sent to operate 
in Mysore, which he did with great success until the Madras 
Government, in the exercise of its recently habitual functions 
as the evil genius of the British Power, chose to negotiate 
with Tippu, and to order FuUarton to cease hostilities and 
abandon his conquests. The 'cabal against Hastings in 
England had by Ais time gained the day, and the great 
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Governor-General waa unable lo compel the pbedience of 
the Madras Government Tippu succeeded making it 
appear that the British had sued to him for peace. The 
Madras Government succeeded in making it appear that 
they would submit to any ignominy for the sake of coining 
to terms. 

Trea^ Peace was finally concluded with Mysore on tbe basis of 
wim a general restitution of conquests. The struggle with the 
Marathas had concluded with the resignation of Ragoba's 
claims, and the restoration of territories as they were before 
the Purandar treaty. 

The The only addition to British territory in Iit<i>a made in 
^“‘'®Jthe time of' Warren Hastings was that of the semindati of 
Wmcn Benares, ceded by Oudh. But it was the genius of Hastings 
Hssttiigt. which mainly saved India at all in a period of eattraordinary 
peril. His own policy was one not of extension or aggtes- 
slon,,but of consolidation and foncilialion. War was forceJ" 
upon turn by the blunders of Bombay and thO blunders of 
Madras. When he had to fight, his plans wore laid with 
equal audacity and skill, for be knew that m India he 
must fight to win. The disastrous errors of Bombay were 
redeemed by the brilliant audacity of Goddard’s march across 
the peninsula, and the no less brilliantly opnceived and 
executed movements of Popham and Bruce in the north, 
The folly of Madras brought the Southern Powers upon us 
in a mass at the time when half Europe was attacking as in 
the west; the skill of Hastings broke up the coofederacy by 
detaching the Bhonsla, neutralising the Nizam and flattering 
Sindhia. Thwarted at every turn, sometime^ by the in- 
capacity and quite as often by the insuboriJ™tion and 
rancorous opposition of subordinates and colleagues, he 
nevertheless maintained the position in India against 
enormous odds, whilst his enemies made hirC the mark of 
every species of obloquy and misrepresentation nt home. In 
his coMuct throughout the Maratha and Mysore wars, his 
worst enemies can now hardly find opportunity for detrac- 
tion. In the next chapter we shall examine timt portion of 
his public career — ^his administrariou in Bengal-— for which 
he has been most severely censured. 
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CHAPTER X 

WARRKN HASTINGS, THE COUNCIL, AND THE 
GANGES PROVINCES 

(Map 1. and IV.) 

T he acceptance by Clive for the Company of the Bengal Lack of 
Diwani in return for an annual payment to be made to 
the Padishah, failed of the intended effect after Clive’s de- Bengal, 
parture. The Company’s servants in Bengal had not them- 
selves the knowledge and expSrience requisite for organising 
a revenue department, and the authority was placed primarily 
In the hands of a Native, Mohammed Rheza Klun, with 
Native revenue collectors. A little later, British collectors 
were appointed to supervise tho natives; but instead of 
supervising they practically worked with the Native sub- 
ordinates, to their mutual private profit, and the loss of the 
Company. It was with the intention of remedying this state 
of things that Warren Hastings was made governor of Bengal 
in lyya, being then forty years of age. For the past two 
years, he had been rendering excellent service in Madras, 
after an Interval of four years spent in England. 

The rule of Hastings falls into four periods. In the first Four 
period, he "was Governor of Bengal, and supreme in his 
province. This lasted from April lyya to October 1774. "f Warren 
In that month, the new members of Council and the four Hastings. 
Judges reached Calcutta, and the system devised under Lord 
North’s Regulating Act came into force. From that time 
until Monson’s death in 1776, Hastings was systematically 
over-ruled by his Council, nor did he definitely recover 
control until the death of Clavoring, a year later. From 
1777 to 1783 he held the supremacy, though with a some- 
what uncertain tenure; and again fom that time to his 
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departure from India the attitude of the Directors at home 
enabled his opponents in India to thwart him at every 
turn. 

Haatiess In the matter of the Diwani, Hastings took prompt and 
Md the effective steps. Undpr the existing conditions the soil was 
Diwani. yjy gj peasants, paying rent to the Mmtndan 

or landholders, who in turn paid a tax or rent to the Govern- 
ment. Between zemindars and Government collectors, it 
was certain that the amount which reached the treasury was 
not what it ought to have been ; but the data for a new and 
sound assessment were insufficient. Hastings adopted the 
plan of putting up the land to competition — making the 
highest bidders zemindars — for a period of five years. Control 
of the department, now made more simple by definiteness, was 
transferred from Murshidabad to the Company’s headquarters 
at Calcutta. At the same time, courts of justice with 
European magistrates were established in each district, with 
a court of appeal at the capital. In connection with these 
reforms, Mohammed Rheza Khan was removed from office, 
pending inquiry into various charges of peculation which had 
been brought against him, by order of the Directors ; who 
were ready enough to attribute the deficiencies of revenue to 
fraud in a Native. The charges were energetically pushed 
by the notorious Nuncomar (more correctly Nanda Kumar) 
a high-caste Brahmin who had acquired much power, and 
wished to supplant the Mussulman ; but the completfen of 
the new anangements preceded that of the investigation, 
when Mohammed Rheza Khan was cleared of suspicion. 
Nuncomar however had in the interval succeeded in obtaining 
for his own son the post of manager to the Nawkb’s house- 
hold, or more accurately the household of the Mani Begum, 
widow of a former Nawab, to whose care the infant ruler was 
entrusted. 

The new In October r 7 74, the new members of the new Council 
Memhera reached Calcutta. Without delay the Triumvirate — Francis, 
0 mma . Q^ygring Monson — ^proceeded to set themselves openly 

against Hastings and his loyal supporter BarweU. They 
condemned everything Hastings had done — the transfer (rf 
Allahabad to Oudb, the Rohilla war, the presence of British 
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troops in Oudh, and the new revenue arrangements. They 
withdrew the Resident placed by Hastings in Lucknow, the 
Oudh capital, and sent a nominee of their own in his place. 

Xhey even demanded to see the private correspondence 
between the previous Resident and Hastings. 

In January, Shuja Daulah died, and was succeeded by The 
Asaf-ud-Daulah. The Begums — Shuja Daulah's mother and 
^0^ — claimed not only an immense proportion of the 
late Nawab's accumulated treasures, but also the revenues of Nawab. 
large estates, under a will which was not produced. There 
were no documents to support the claim ; even if there had 
been it is mote than doubtful whether the depletion of the 
State treasury involved could have been regarded as legal, 
while its inexpediency was patent. To support the claim of 
the Begums was to cripple the Nawab. But it was the aim 
of the policy of Hastings, as it had been of Clive’s, to 
strengthen the Nawab's Government j his vehement opposi- 
tion to the Begums was enou^ for the Triumvirate. They 
were the majority ; they compelled the Nawab to submit ; 
they guaranteed the property to the Begums on behalf of the 
British ; and on the plea that Shuja Daulah’s death cancelled 
obligations entered upon to him personally, they required the 
cession of the semindari of Benares and an increase of bis 
subsidy on pain of withdrawal of the British troops. As the 
Nawab's own troops were in revolt for lack of pay, and the 
Begums had all the money, Asaf-ud-Daulali was wholly 
dependent on the British troops for the maintenance of iis 
throne, and had no choice but to submit. The responsibility 
for these trairsactions lay entirely with the Triumvirate, Hastings 
being at every point opposed by them ; but technically the 
Triumvirate'S doings were the doings of Government 

The next move was a personal attack upon Hastings. Its xhe 
interest is, strictly speaking, more personal than political, but atuct on 
it looms so large in the pages of historians as to demand full 
relation. For it has, in fact, been used to blacken the 
characters of Hastings and of the Chief Justice Impey, very 
notably in Macaulay’s Essay, whereas the investigations of 
later judicial enquirers show conclusively that no teal 
reproach attached either to the one or the other. 
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It had become evident, from the moment of the Trium 
virate’s arrival, that they were prepared to welcome any sort 
of evidence which would tend to discredit the Governor- 
General and to shelter his arrcusers. Charges against him 
of having received gratifications — otherwise called bribes-. 

Non- began to appear before the Council. Nuncomar, whose 
«inar's enmity towards him dated back as far as 1764, came forward 
casrges. ^ string of charges and documentary evidence of gross 
corruption, including what purported to be a letter written 
by the Mani Begum which referred to bribes in connection 
with the guardianship of the young Nawab, The signature 
was doubtful; the Begum repudiated the letter; the seal 
appeared genuine, but a perfect counterpart was subse- 
quently found among Kuncomar’s effects. The Triumvirate 
demanded that Nuncomar should be heard before the 
Council. Hastings declined entirely to preside at bis own 
trial, refused Nuncomar a hearing, but offered to submit the 
charges to a Committee. Th¥ice he broke up the Council, 
and on his retirement with Barwell the rest carried on the 
sittmgs. At last he resolved on a counter-stroke, indicting 
Nuncomar for conspiracy. The Council ostentatiously took 
Nuncomai’s part. 

Mohan The opshot was doubtful enough, when a deus ex maehim 
Persad. appeared. For years a legal feud bad been carried on with 
Nuncomar by a native named Mohan Persad. The estab- 
lishment of the new High Court with its English Judges and 
English law presented an unlooked for opportunity to this 
man's legal adviser. The Brahmin was indicted for forgery— 
a minor offence in the eyes of the Hindus, but a capital one 
at that date in the view of English law. Nuncomar was 
tried before the full court, found guilty, condemned and 
executed. 

The There is no shadow of evidence that the trial was con- 
ducted otherwise than with absolute fairness. The Judga 
"comM unanimous ; nor is it disputed that the evidence was 
' conclusive. The propriety of the sentence can only be 
questioned on the ground that it was in accord not with 
Hindu but with English law; but that fault belonged to the 
constitution of the Court. There was sufficient reason for 
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the Council to obtain a respite in order to refer the matter 
to England; but when the Triumvirate, the friends of 
Nuncoroar, refused to move, it was hardly to be expected 
that Hastings should go out of his way to protect his own 
enemy. Nor is there the faintest evidence that Hastings 
had pulled the strings which set the trial in motion. The 
circumstances are fully sufficient to account, without any 
imputations on the Governor-General, for Mohan Persad’s 
action; the charge was brought by him with a vindictive 
intent, when he realised how much heavier the blow would 
be iu consequence of the establishment of the Supreme 
Court. Hastings himself made oath that he had neither 
suggested nor encouraged it But it fell so pat — it so 
completely served the purpose of wrecking the attack on 
Haadngs — that the mere human tendency to disbelieve in 
convenient coincidences rernmns as a sediment at tlic bottom 
of the otherwise empty cup of evidences against the Governor- 
General. 

With Nuncomat's death, the case against Hastings col- 
lapsed completely. This took place in June 1775. In the 
previous March, when the discussions in the Council wore 
raging, Hastings had written to his agents in England 
authorising them to lay his resignation before the Directors, ' 
if his conduct in regard to the Rohillas and Oudh were 
censured. In May, he had retracted this authorisation ; 
nevertheless his resignation was subsequently submitted, by 
his agent in England, to the Directors, and acted upon by 
them. 

Por the next twelve months, the struggle between Hastings The 
and the majority of his Council continued ; his arrangements 
establishing’ district courts of justice were cancelled, and the Onmoil. 
jurisdiction was restored to the Nawab’s officers; Mohammed 
Rbeza Khan being reinstated to that end. The difficuldes 
of the' Bombay Government with the Marathas narrated in 
the previous chapter at this time offered the principal 
problem, the Surat treaty having taken place while the 
Nuncomar affiiir was in progress, and that of Furandar in 
the March following. Much of the Council’s time was also 
occupied in conflicts with the Supreme Court, to whicli we 
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shall presently revert. Monson’s death in „ 

Hastings predominance in the Counml, and in the followine 
year came the informadon from London that the resient 
lion of Hastings had been accepted, that a Mr Wheler was 
appointed to take his place, and that Clavering was to act b 
the interval Hastings repudiated the resignation ; he and 
Clavering issued antagonistic orders to the Military, who 
supported Hastings, and each claimed to act % Governor- 
General ; finally the question was referred to the arbitration of 
the Judges, who unanimously decided in favour of Hastings. 
Shortly afterwards, Clavering died ; Hastings was confirmed 
in his office by the Directors and Wheler arrived to take 
Monson’a place, the fifth seat on the Council b^ing filled by 
Eyre Coote as military member. The re-estahUshment of 
Hastings was probably in part due to the disastrous turn of 
events at this time in America, which made the maintenance 
of a strong chief in India the more imperative. 

Hastings The change inaugurated the third phase of Hastings's 
oominauL" — fhenwAod nftar-he became Ckm-a;v--Cemxl 

It is necessary to observe that broadly speaking, his rule 
coincides in time with that of North’s ministry jo England. 
Burgoyne's surrender at Saratoga corresponded with Claver- 
ing’s death at Calcutta: from that time till Rodney’s victory 
of The Saints in 1782, the war by sea and land went steadily 
against the British, and Hastings was not only left to his 
own resources in combating the coalitions of Native Powers 
but was expected to find profits for the Company to pay m 
to the Treasury. 

Two reforms he was enabled by his neviy acquired 
The superiority in the Council to carry out. The first was the 
establishment of a Board for the systematic exa’mination of 
' land tenures, and for the provision of a sound basis of 
assessment — a matter of the utmost importance, where the 
Government revenue is in the main derived froni land. The 
second was the reconstruction of military arrangements in 
_ The Oudh — ^the first example of the “ Subsidiary Alliances ” which 
developed into an immense instrument of ascendancy, 
will, Under treaty, the Oudh Nawab was bound to maintain an 
Oudh. army for the defence of the Ganges provinces : assisted by a 
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brigade of the Company’s troops. It was now arranged that the 
Nawab should have an army drilled, officered, controlled and 
paid by the British, who in return were to have the revenues 
of certain districts allotted to them for that purpose. System- 
atically applied, it is easy to see that such an arrangement 
would have far-reaching effects, practically turning the Native 
ally into a protected instead of an independent State, while 
in effect adding the allotted districts to the Company’s 
territorial possessions. 

Now also Hastings was enabled to deal with one of the 
most serious problems created by North’s Regulating Act — 
the position of the Supreme Court 

ftom the outset this was a most extraordinary anomaly. 

The device of a Council ruling by a majority vote was The 
sufficiently strange ; but on to this North had tacked a 
High Court, consisting of four judges to administer the law, 
without defining the relations ijetween them and the Council. 

The Court then declared that its members were responsible 
to the Crown at home, and to no one else, though they were 
acting in a country where professedly the Nawab was 
sovereign, subject to a sort of undefined allegiance to the 
Padishah; while the it facto ruler, controlling the military 
forces, which are the ultimate sanction of every government, 
was the Council. The Court claimed the right of haling all Contest 
cases before itself, constituted itself a general authority for iMtwf™ 
hearing and deciding on all complaints, and refused to recog- 
nise any superior authority. The Company’s servants up- Council, 
country, and the zemindars, found themselves liable to be 
dragged down to Calcutta every time that it suited an 
honest or dishonest person to make a charge frivolous, 
fraudulent or genuine. Such a state of affairs was manifestly 
intolerable. Hastings at an early stage endeavoured to urge 
upon Lord North the need of terminating it by the definite 
assertion of the sovere^ty of the British Crown in the 
Cottipny’s territories ; but North was not the man to carry 
out ^nch a scheme. At last matters reached such a pitch 
pA Hastings, despite his personal friendship with Impey, 
was forced to join with Francis in asserting the authority of 
the Council; the process of the Court was disregarded by 

H 
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Older of the Council, backed by the troops j the Court issued 
writs, summonses, and fuiminations against the Council and 
its abettors, who ignored them, The remedy was devised 
by Hastings. 

Hastings’s The Council had seen fit to restore the Nawab’s criminal 
awioige- jurisdiction in the districts of the Provinces, the civil and 
fiscal jurisdiction being combined in the hands of the Com- 
pany's revenue officers. Hastings now separated the civil 
and the fiscal, established dyil courts in the districts, and 
transferred the appeal, which had lain to the Council, to a 
Court of Appeal — the “Sadr Diwani Adhlat" — in Calcutta, 
and offered the position of chief in this court and general 
supervisor of the system to Impey as an officer under the 
Company. Impey accepted, the deadlock was removed, and 
it was immediately found that the new system promised to 
work very satisfactorily. Hastings has been charged with 
giving, and Impey with receiving a bribe. But the plain 
fact is that a compromise between the two rival authorities 
was the only available method by which either could escape 
without discredit from an impossible situation, and lie 
compromise was acted upon loyally and judiciously, and 
entirely to the public advantage. 

Two more episodes of his Governor-Generalship were 
afterwards used against Hastings with great effect, and do, 
as a matter of fact, illustrate the great difficulties of hia 
position and the undesirable expedients which he was forced 
to adopt — not in any sense to bis personal advantage, liut to 
obtam the funds without which the position in India would 
have been untenable. These are the affairs of Benares aird 
of the Oudh Begums. 

The Benares was transferred to the British on the 'accession of 
Raja of Asaf-ud-Daulah, which in effect meant that the Raja of 
Benares paid a tax or tribute to the British instead of to the 
Nawab. The title of Raja does not imply independence; 
there is no precise European equivalent ; it was borne both 
by independent sovereigns and by vassals of the great 
potentates. The Raja of Benares held his province by a 
sort of feudal tenure analogous to, but not identical with, the' 
medisBval tenures of the West Thus it is clear that while 
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under ordinary circumatances he was liable for the amount 
of his tribute or rent and no more, he was also in time of 
nr or under other extraordinary conditions, liable to be 
called on for additional contributions by his superior, the 
rights having been surrendered by the Oudh Nawab to the 
British. It was a matter of course in the East that any 
vassal thinking himself strong enough to resist such claims 
’ should do soj but so far as the term legal is applicable to 
rules depending for their enforcement mainly on the relative 
strength of the individuals concerned, the claims to extra- 
ordinuy aids were legal. 

Now the Raja, Cheyt Singh, was quite strong enough to Hostings 
have resisted pressure from the Oudh Nawab ; pressure from the 
the British was another matter. In 1778 Hastings, embar- 
rassed by the financial strain of the Maratha troubles, 
demanded an extra contribution of five lakhs — ;£gD,oDo — 

' from Benares. This was paidv The demand was renewed 
next year, and again paid, but only after much delay. Then 
a contingent of horse was called for, but not provided ; and 
the suspicion grew very strong that between Haidar Ali 
and the Marathas, Cheyt Singh thought the British were 
sufficiently deep in difficulties to warmnt him in an attempt 
to throw off the yoke. Hastings, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that the utmost severity was needed in dealing with 
any sort of recalmtrancy under such conditions, and that the 
Saja rpight very well be compelled to pay heavily, to the 
advantage of the Calcutta coffers. Therefore, instead of 
modifying his demands, he ordered Cheyt Singh to pay a 
fine of fifty lakhs, and proceeded to enforce the demand in 
person, entepng the Raja’s territory with what was, under 
the cdicumstances, a very small escort. The Raja was 
placed under arrest in his own capital; thereupon his The 
soldiers rose and cut up the sepoys ; he himself escaped to 
one, of his fortresses ; and Hastings had to effect a rapid tion, 
withdrawal to Chunar, a few miles down the river. From 
t^ce he conducted operations and carried on business 
jifith extraordinary coolness and vigour. The nearest 
detachments of troops were ordered up, and Hastings was 
lucky in having Popham to command them. The district 
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had broken into a flame, bat it was quenched with great 
promptitude and skill. Cheyt Singh fled to Bandelkhaud, 
and a new Raja was set up, whose family still hold the 
position. It was while at Chunar that Hastings carried on 
those negotiations with Sindhia which led definitely to the 
Maratha’s adoption of a friendly policy. 

The Oudh At Chunar also the Nawab of Oudh came to see him. 
Begems. Hastings wanted money from the Nawab, whose subsidies 
were much in arrear, and Asaf-ud-Daulah took the oppor- 
tunity to point out that while he had none, the Begums had 
plenty which really belonged to him. It was only the 
British who prevented him from claiming his own, and if he 
did claim it, and get it, the British could have a share. It 
was true that the British had guaranteed the Begums their 
jaghirs or estates ; but this had been done in despite of 
Hastings, and there was a plausible case for maintaining that 
the Begums, by fostering the Benares insurrection and acting 
against the British, had . forfeited the support promised. 
Hastings was quite satisfied with the argument, which 
afforded fair justification for withdrawing British protection 
from the Begums ; but he went further, ordered the Nawab 
to seize forcibly not only the jaghirs, but also the treasures 
in the palace of Faizabad (the abode of the Begums), used 
the Company’s troops, and sanctioned a severity and a 
violence in canying out the programme of compulsion which 
were an outrage to European ideas though mild qnough 
according to Oriental practice. The Begums, however, were 
granted an abundant pension, while the Nawab was enabled 
to pay op his anears. 

Waiten Hastings acted with his eyes open ; he reckoned on being 
Hasting!: held up as an object of horror to the British public ; and he 
ci&'and ^'cepted the obloquy for himself that the State might have 
cfcracter. Ike gmn. In the case of Nuncomar, the worst that can be 
said of Hastings is that be did not go ont of his way to be 
magnanimous. In fact, magnanimity appears to have been 
the great want of his character. To friends he could be 
generous, towards opponents he came perilously near to- 
being vindictive. He treated the politics of India as a 
matter of business in which there was no room for senti- 
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mental considerations. The three episodes on which hostile 
historians fasten are the Rohilla war, and the affairs of Cheyl 
Singh and of the Oudli Begums. It is probable that in each 
of these cases Hastings honestly persuaded himself of the 
justice of his course. In none of the three is it possible to 
find a hint of any personal benefit to himself as a motive. 
By all three, the Company profited greatly. On each of the 
three occasions revenue was raised which was imperatively 
needed in order to avert disaster, and each time it was 
obtained from patties whose supposed hostility to the British 
gave the exactions the colour of reasonable if severe penalties. 
To a man endowed with a larger natural magnanimity, the 
penalties would have seemed extortionate, and the proof of 
the justifying hostility inadequate; yet it is extremely doubtful 
whether such a man would not have failed where Hastings 
succeeded, under the actual conditions. The difficulties were 
enormous; the stake was etjormous; European dominion 
among Orientals was in its infancy. We have learnt hy 
experience that European rulers must apply European stan- 
dards to the ethics of government ; but Clive in one notable 
instance had deviated from that role and declared ever afier 
that he had taken the right course. Hastings was satisfied 
to know that not the most enlightened of Orientals would 
have had a moment’s scruple in taking the course which he 
took. Tte British^ reaped tire advantages, and Warren 
HMting jia!d_tlm ^halty, In 1785 he returned to Eng- 
land, and was attacked with all the virulence of Francis, the 
dramatic sensibility of Sheridan, and the moral lightnings of 
Edmund Burke. The exigencies of party politics turned the 
scale with Pitt and Dundas ; Hastings was impeached ; and 
although alter some years the Lords gave him honourable 
acquittal, the man who saved India and whose departure 
fixim Bengal was genuinely lamented by the natives, is still, 
to the eyes of many of his countrymen, presented as the 
type of HI that a pro-consul ought not to be. 

Clive after his retirement Erom India became the target of 
the bitterest animosity in England. Warren Hastings was 
impeached, Wellesley was censured. Lord Hastings died 
the victim of unwarranted attacks. Later years have not 
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been lacking in' parallel cases. The treatment by the British 
Nation of the men who have to solve the problems of 
government in remote territories is scarcely a source of self- 
congratulation. Perhaps' the best that can be said for it is 
that at the worst it has never been quite so scandalous as 
the treatment of La Bourdonnais, of Dupleix, and of Lally. 
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EXTENSION OF SUPREMACY 




CHAPTER XI 


NEW CONDITIONS : CORNWALLIS AND SHORE 
{Mafs III. and VI/I.) 

F rom the foregoing chapters, the reader will have learnt, Growth 
if indeed he had not previously realised, the intimate 
relation between the course of events in India and occurrences Pow«. 
in the West. The first stage of our struggle on Indian soil 
and in Indian waters had been one of rivalry with France : 
its outcome had depended le^ on the comparative capacities 
of French and English in India than on the naval contest 
fought out for the most part in European seas. As its 
result, the French rivalry was permanently removed from 
the effective to the merely potential sphere; so that the 
British were enabled to reap unchallenged the fruits of 
Clive's triumphs in Bengal. In the second stage, the 
British were involved in prolonged complications with the 
Country Powers, in which they were forced to depend 
entirely on their own resources in India; and to strain those 
resources to the very uttermost, because the Mother Country 
chose to involve herself in a conflict with her own American 
colonies, which expanded into a struggle for life against the 
combined forces of France and Spain. 

Throughbut both phases, the chief authority in India was 
perpetually hampered by the authority in Leadenhall Street, 
which in its turn was largely manipulated according to the 
erigencies and the varying influences of parties and groups 
at Westminster, which cared little and knew less about the 
actual conditions prevailing in Hindostan and the Dekhan. 

The genius and resolution of Warren Hastings achieved 
victory in the face of difficulties to which almost any other 
man would have succumbed; but at the cost of such mis- 
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representation and vilification of that great statesman that 
it has taken the best part of a century to restore — and not 
even now completely to restore — ^the good name of which he 
ought never to have been robbed. 

Mntual From the peace of rySs till the outbreak of the war with 
Muencethe French Republic in 1793, and indeed for some years 
longer, affairs in India ceased to be affected directly by the 
mid West. European relations of Great Britain. Then, as the vast 
designs of the new Military Chief of France began to be 
revealed, the idea of French intervention again assumed 
huge proportions in the eyes of Indian statesmen, and 
dominated their policy, until that Titanic career was checked 
by Nelson and finally broken by Wellington. But if 
European international politics cease for a time to influence 
the policy of Indian Governors, the period before us opens 
with a parliamentary struggle at Westminster as a factor of 
primary importance : Indian gffairs playing a very large part 
therein. For it is a mutual influence that we have to 
recognise ; the influence of India in England, as well as that 
of England In India. 

The long and disastrous government called Lord North’s, 
but in truth that of King George III. himself, had at last 
given place to a Whig Administration; but when after a 
few months Lord Shelburne became its head, parties broke 
up and the famous Coalition ministry resulted— the ministry 
in which Fox and North, who held no political principles 
whatever in common, combined to drive out Shefburne. 
It was recognised on all hands that a new system must be 
introduced in India, and the Coalition Government brought 
in an Indian Bill 

Fox’s It was marufest that whatever the new Constitution for 
India Bill. India might be, two things were absolutely necessary. The 
Governor-General must have immense latitude of action; 
and political control could no longer be allowed to rest in 
the hands o'f a body of men who in the nature of things 
could not depose Dividends from being their first and second 
and third consideration. Government must assume a largely 
increased share of the responsibilities. Fox's biU however, 
while covering these two noints, included as a cardinal 
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part of it a proposal which aroused the passionate opposition 
of the King, the Company and every politician who was not 
in the Coalition, Control was to be vested in a body of 
seven commissioners, appointed for a term of four years by 
the legislature; who should not only dictate policy, but 
should hold the bestowal of all appointments in their hands. 

The patronage of the Crown, and the patronage of the 
Company were annihilated; and to make matters worse, 
even the commercial management was to be transferred to 
a new body not elected by the Company but chosen by 
the legislature — that is, by Government — ^frorn among the 
Proprietors, A storm of opposition arose; it was a trick, 
men said, by which ministers hoped not only to enrich 
their own followers forthwith, but to acquire during the four 
years ensuing such a force of “Nabobs" behind them as 
would give a permanent control over parliamentary elections. 
Secure in a big majority, mijiisteta defied the storm; their 
Bill went triumphantly through the Commons ; but the ICing, 
in flagrant violation of constitutional practice, gave the Peers 
to understand that he would regard their votes as personal 
to himself. The Lords threw out the Bill; the King re- 
quired the resignation of ministers ; to the general astonish- 
ment, the young William Pitt accepted the leadership, and 
fought almost single-handed for three months against Uie 
banded forces of the ablest debaters and most experienced 
parliamentary hands ; while his popularity rose, the majorities 
against him diminished, and the mockery of bis antagonists 
gave place to alarm. In March 1784, parliament was 
dissolved : when the new one met, Pitt’s minority had been 
turned into an overwhelming majority. 

The regu’lation of Indian affairs was now in the hands of Pitt’s 
Pitt and his right hand man Dundas. The India Bill 
brought in by them supplemented by a declaratory Act a few 
years later, remained the instrument under which our Indian 
possessions were governed, with minor modifications, until 
the extinction of the Company in 1858. 

The vital features of Pitt’s India Act were these. Each 
of the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 
was to have its own Governor, and its own Cammander-in- 
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Chief, and two other members of Council ; but the Governor 
and the Commander-in-Chief of Bengal were to he supreme 
also over the other two provinces. The Governor-General 
had very full povrers, which were so far increased at the 
insistence of Lord Cornwallis that he could act on emergency 
without his Council. He was, however, to abstain from com- 
promising alliances without directions from home. The 
Directors retained their patronage, and their general power 
of issuing instructions; but they were subordinated to a 
parliamentary Board of Control, changing with the ministry 
of the day, with a minister at its head, having access to all 
correspondence and general powers of supervision. Thus 
while the Directors retained the bulk of the patronage, the 
Board of Control — in other words the ministry — could 
exercise a very effective share therein (utilised, as some couh 
plained, by Dundas, who was first President of the Board, 
to inundate India with Scotsmen) and piracLically had the 
most important appointments in its own handa 
Lord The first Governor-General appointed under the new 
system was Lord Cornwallis; a man whose sterling character 
** and high ability were sufficiently demonstrated by the fact 
that he retained the entire confidence of the public m spite 
of his having been in command at Yorktown when it wae 
forced to surrender, and thereby end the effective contest 
between Britain and the American colonies. The office of 
Governor-General was held ad inUrim from the recall of 
Hastings to the arrival in India of Cornwallis in September 
1786 by Sir John Macpherson. It had been intended to 
appoint Lord Macartney, the Governor of Madras ; but the 
claims to authority which he desired to have fortnally ratified 
were made an excuse for cancelling the appointment, which 
was unpopular, although the same claims were conceded to 
Cornwallis. The final appointment was made in accordance 
with the rule generally but not quite universally recognised 
thereafter, that while the Council should consist of Indian 
experts, the Governor-General should be a man trained in 
another arena. 

Cornwallis reached India in September 1786, with the 
avowed intention of carrying out a policy not of expansion 
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but of consolidation and (etrenchment Like not a few of 
his successors, however, he found that, opposed as he might 
be to British aggression, anti-British aggression demanded a 
le^onse more stringent than diplomacy; and that in India, 
the policy of restoring conquests after victory is not under- 
stood, but regarded as an invitation to chalienge a fresh 
contest at a convenient opportunity. 

The Marathas, as we have seen, made their peace with The 
the British when Haidar Ali died. Tippu, the new Sultan 
of Mysore had also made his peace some while after ; but Dekhan, 
on terms, and under drcumstances which the fatuity of the 
Madias Government had enabled him to regard and to 
represent as magnanimous concessions to the humble 
entreaties of the British. His subsequent conduct showed 
that he was filied with extravagant ideas of his own power 
and abilities, and of his rdle as a propagandist of Islam. 

He forcibly converted tens, of thousands of his subjccls, 

Hindus, or Christians, to the Faith, with sundry barbarities ; 
and Nana Famavia at Puna became seriously alarmed ; 
the mote so as the recent proceedings of the British did not 
point to their taking an active part in keeping the Sullan m 
check. Now the Nana’s theory of allies was that they were 
meant to serve as catspaws. The most effective catspaws 
failing, he fell back on the Nizam : who, however, held his 
own theory mutaiis mutandis. So the Nizam and the Nana 
contijued to operate against the formidable Tippu, each 
seeking to shift the burden of work on to the other without 
prejudice to his own claim on the spoils. 

The Puna Government had another reason for activity Madhiva 
in the D^an. Madhava Rao or Madhoji Sindliia in 
Hindostan was working out a policy of his own. We have 
already observed, how that able diplomatist had made it 
bis business to fulfil the rfiie of conciliator and arbitrator, 
with a particularly keen eye to his own advantage in every 
instance. So skilfully had he handled his opportunities 
that even the disasters inflicted on him by Popham and 
Bruce had not prevented him from emerging successfully 
out of the treaty of Salbai with dominions and prestige un- 
diminished. This threatened ascendancy was eyed askance 
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by the Puna Durbar ; none the less as the ambitions ot the 
Gwalior chief became more clearly revealed. The object 
to which he now devoted himself was in fact the domination 
of Upper Hindostan, under a specious display of ostentations 
personal humility and loyalty to the ghost of an Emperor 
at Delhi, and the ghost of a Peshwa at Puna, whose 
ancestors had been served by his own in the capacity ot 
slipper-bearer. The very ingenious pose adopted was that 
of a mete instrument of the Padishah, who was lord ot 
India, and of his vicegerent, the acknowledged chief of the 
Marathas. The Panjab was beyond Sindhia’s range; the 
gradual mastery of Mohammedan rivals at Delhi, and of native 
chiefs in Rajputana, sufficiently occupied his energies. The 
peculiarity of the position lay however in this : that ostenahly 
the as he was tailed, assumed no rivalry with other 
Matatha chiefs, made no attacks on them, and gave them no 
opportunity for attacks on him. „ The only method of counten 
balancing his power was for them to achieve independent 
successes in other regions — that is to say in the Dekhan. 

Sindhia Sindhia’s attitude to the British is open to various inter- 
pretations. He has been credited with a life-long endeavour 
' to combine the natives of India against them. On the 
other hand he has been credited with anticipating the attitude 
adopted in the Panjab at a later date by Ranjit Singh, of 
seeking a steady alliance with them, much in the same way 
as he anticipated that astute monarch’s schemes of mUitary 
reconstruction on a European basis. The latter meory 
appears at least to be nearer the truth than the former. 
But it is not altogether the truth. In the seventies, the 
military strength of the British was an uncertain quantity. 
Well led, they were invincible: but there was no certainty 
that they would be well led. Sindhia, therefore, was only 
inclined to oppose them as one who might desire their 
friendship to-morrow. The vicissitudes of Ragoba’s wars, 
established in his mind two convictions; one, that if they 
showed military incapacity in one quarter, they were 
I tolerably certain to redress the balance with startling effect 
in another : the second, that the folly of subordinates could 
tPdtel, sometimes vnitten Fotsul, U the title of a village head-man. 
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not cancel, however it might hamper, the supreme capacity 
of Hastings. Thereupon, his attitude underwent a slight 
change. He became the friend of the British, with a 
mental reservation : remaining on the watch for any display 
of weakness. No sooner was Hastings out of the country, and 
control for the time vested in Sir John Macpherson, than 
he put the new chief to the test by reviving the Emperor’s 
claims to tribute. Sir John's reply was decisive, and the 
demand was promptly withdrawn with explanations. The 
experiment was repeated with a like result towards the 
dose of the Cornwallis administration. Briefly, if the 
British should show a becomingly retiring disposition, 

Sindhia meant to talce full advantage of it ; but he was quite 
resolved to have no war with them, to display no active 
hostility in his own person, unless quite unexpectedly 
favourable circumstances should arise. 

Thus when Cornwallis appeared in India in the autumn Cotnwnllu 
of 1786, he found Tippu in the Dekhan waging war with and llis 
the Nizam and the Southern Marathas, on the whole to 
the advantage of Mysore, while Madras stood aloof ; and 
Sindhia working out his own private policy in Upper 
Hindoalan. Here, there was certainly no demand for 
intervention ; while a reorganisation of the military establish- 
ment in the South was a sufiRcient warning to Tippu, that 
if intervention there should become necessary it would be 
effective. For the time being therefore, peace was restored 
in the'Dekhan, and the Governor-General vras able to give 
his attention to the reform of abuses, and a modification 
of the treaty with Oudh, where the incapacity and misrule 
of successive Nawabs was to be a perpetual source of 
perpleidty to one Governor-General after anotlier. On 
this occasion, the Nawab’s Government was hardly touched, 
but his finances were assisted by a reduction of the subsidy 
daimed by the British, and by the repudiation on his behalf 
of the private debts, most of which in fact if not in form 
were in the nature of outrageously usurious loans. 

The abuses attacked at this time were of the personal Eefonns 
kind— jobbery, corruption and extortion. The great weight 
of Cornwallis’s name enabled him to take a firm stand, 
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and flatly tefuae to pay attention to the countless applia 
tions which poured in from influential quarters — from tit 
Prince of Wales downwards — for posts for incompetent a 
worse than incompetent protdges ; and even to force upoi 
the Directors what the Goveinor-GeneraVs predecessors ha 
striven for in vain, the appropriation to the Compaaj'. 
servants of salaries reasonably commensurate with tk 
responsibilities of their position. 

It was not till 1788 that the relations with the Countij 
Powers began to look threatening. As long ago as 1768, 
The a treaty had been made between the Nizam and the Madras 
Nizam. Government, by which the former agreed that on the 
demise of the then Governor, Basalat Jangh, brother of 
the Nizam, a district known as the Guntur Sarkar should 
be ceded to the British. This cession had never been 
carried out ; and Cornwallis, in accordance with instructiom 
from home, having waited till^the Nizam was free from the 
embarrassments of his quarrel with Tippu, now required 
that the provisions of the treaty should be given immediate 
effect. To the perplexed astonishment of the British, the 
Nizam replied by a prompt expression of his readiness to 
effect the cession, if they would duly carry out their part 
of the conttact, and supply him on demand with forces 
to recover certain districts usurped — as the old treaty pat 
it — by " Hmdar Naik." However awkward or unreasonable 
now, there stood the obligation by treaty, though in the 
interval, the British had twice over formally acknowledged 
Haidar and Tippu as sovereignB of the districts in question. 
In short, the ingenious ineptitude of the Madias Govern- 
ment twenty years before was responsible for a very awkward 
situation. The British edaim to the Gimtur Sarkar had 
been quite independent of conditions j yet a pledge had 
gratuitously been given which retained a technical validity 
though its fulfilment had been rendered impracticable ii 
the interval. 

Corn- The solution found by Cornwallis was a compromise 
taa*io doubt that Tippu was merely writing 

theHizavi. oppoituiuty to renew hostilities witli the British— that 
their extermination was the object he had most at heart; 
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while Cornwallis was not disposed to take the initiative and 
make the attack himseif. Accordingly he wrote a lellor to 
the Nizam, on July 7th, 1789, explaining his view of the 
obligation imposed by the Peaty. The troops as stipulated 
were to be supplied to the Nizam, but were not to be 
employed against any Power in alliance with the British. 

If the districts named should come into possession of the 
British by the Nizam’s help, they should be handed over 
to him. A list of the “allies” was appended, in which 
Tippu was not named. The letter was virtually an under- 
taking that if the Nizam attacked Tippu, he should have the 
assistance as stipulated. On the other hand it requiied the 
active co-operation of the Nizam, and threw upon him the 
OHiis of challenging Mysore. 

The India Act had expressly forbidden the forniatioii of The 
alliancfis without authority from London ; but it was one of jjoveninr- 
tbe many advantages of the (Jprnwallis appoinlmeiiL that ho ‘ 
could take risks which no other man could have done, and ofaciiim. 
was able to establish invaluable precedents. If a C'livo or a 
Hastings cut through red-tape for the public sorvico ho did 
it at the risk of his own ruin. Coruwaiiis, without any 
pretensions to tho genius of oither of those gieal men, hut 
with the advantage of a high and unsullied name, was alile liy 
sheer force of character and a sound and solicr intelligence 
to achieve such a measure of public confidence as rendered 
him unassailable. In spile of Icdinical restrictions, ho had 
in fact a free hand, and the precedent greatly increased the 
freedom of his successors. 

It is Impossible to judge whether the letter to the Nizam 
precipitated Tippu’s action ; his preparations for a movement Tippu 
were already virtually complete. By the treaty of Mangalur attacks 
at the conclusion of the last war, Travancore at the extreme ^5™”' 
south of India, much coveted by Tippu, had been placed 
under British protection. Now, in spite of warning, Tippu 
attacked Travancore before the end of December. He was 
repulsed, and thereupon gathered a great army to effect the 
desired conquest. The gage of battle was fairly flung down. 

The Nizam and the Puna Government were both ready to 
combine in the attack upon him after their own fashion, 

I 
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The British army was placed under the command of General 
Medows. 

Opening Owing to the dehberate, continuous, and criminal neglect 
campaign Qf Governor of Madras, who took an early opportunity 
of leaving the country, Medows found himself in difficulties 
1790. from lack of supplies and of transport, very mueh as Eyie 
Cooto had done in the war with Haidar. The Madras anny 
was to operate on the south of Mysore, while a second army 
was to march down the coast from Bengal and to co-operate 
from the North East of Mysore later in the year. Medoyis 
in course of time captured Koimbatur (July 1790); but 
when he attempted to advance through the passes to 
Seringapatam he was foiled by the superior skill of his 
opponent and forced to fall back. In August, the Bengal 
army reached the Carnatic, and in despite of Tippua 
junction was ultimately effected towards the close of the 
year ; but the only satisfactory feature of the campaign was 
the brilliant success of a small dotaclinient on the Malabar 
coast under the command of Colonel Hartley. 

Cornwallis now resolved to conduct operations in person) 
for he himself, a distinguished soldier, held the office ol 
Commonder-in-Chief as well as that of Governor-General. 
Coinwillis In February (rfgr), having concentrated his army at VeHur, 
takas the some seventy miles from Madras, he marched up to the 
Mysore plateau, evading Tippu whom he had successfully 
' misled as to his intended route ; and captured Bangalur, 
one of Tippu's most important strongholds, before the end 
of March. This success had the effect of bringing up the 
Nizam’s army, which had hitherto been amusing itself on 
the northern borders of Mysore territory, and of encouraging 
the Marathas who had been similarly employect in a more 
westerly direction. 

But the advance of the Marathas was unknown to the 
British, and the arrival of the Nizam’s forces bad enormously 
increased the difficulty of maintaining supplies, without pro- 
ducing any corresponding advantage. Cornwallis fought 1 
Successful action, and arrived before Seringapatam in May 
General Abercromby (not Sir Ralph) was on his way up from 
the Malabar coast! but by this time, men and cattle alik# 
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were in such a condition that offensive operations had 
become impossible, and Cornwallis was oliliged to order a 
retreat. The arrival of the Maiathas did not facilitate 
matters; in fact they seized the opportunity to ask for funds; 
and with the implied alternative of their transferring thoir 
alliance there and then to Tippu, Cornwallis felt obliged to 
comply with the demand. The Marathas under their famous 
leader Hari Pant then retired to the Nortli West, the Nizam 
to the North East, and Cornwallis himself Eastwards ; to 
spend the remainder of the year in reducing the fortresses of 
the Baramahcll district lying between Vellur and Eangalur. 

The Mysore Sultan’s calculations were however much Thiid 
disturbed when he found that in the following January the campsie" 
Governor-General was again on the march with nn army 5 ^™“, 
better equipped with war material and supplies than he had 179a, 
yet brought into the field. This, the decisive campaign, was 
a short one. The British /orce was not only the best 
equipped but the largest that had over taken part in an 
Indian Campaign. On Kehruary 5th it was before an en- 
trenched position, in sight of Seringapntam. The defences 
were extraordinarily strong, but tho English Chief planned 
and executed a night attack with entire success. Aboicromby 
was coming up with reinforcements, and Tippu found that 
his best hope lay in submission. By tho terms dictated, Rckuliing 
nearly half of Tippu’s dominions were surrendered, as well as acquisi- 
the pej^ons of two of his sons and a heavy indemnity. In 
spite of the discovery of documents which proved that both 
the Nizam and the Marathas had been corresponding with 
Tippu throughout the war; in spite also of the purely 
imaginary character of the assistance they had rendered : 
CornwalUs treated the bargain with them as binding, and 
gave to each one-third of the ceded districts and of the 
indemnity. The British retained for themselves the Baiamahal 
district, before mentioned, in which were important passes into 
Mysore, with other regions on the South and the West coast ; 
these last being attached to the Bombay Presidency. 

This acquisition of territory was of course attacked in Approval 
Parliament, but Cornwallis was triumphantly vindicated, and "f Cora- 
rewarded with a marquisate. The Statesmen of India and 
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Westminster alike viewed territorial expansion with no little 
apprehension. But it was thoroughly understood that there 
was no one more thoroughly opposed to an aggressive 
policy than Cornwallis himself: it was felt that if ho trans- 
grossed his own theory, it was only under the conviction of 
imperative political necessity. However reluctantly, it had 
to be recognised that the only way of dealing with a resolutely 
aggressive Native potentate was to curtail his dominions' 
whether the districts of which he was reft were taken 
under direct British control or only under British pro- 
tection. Where there was no representative of a le- 
cognised and long established authority, the presumphon 
was in favour of direct rule rather than the setting up 
of an authority incapable of maintaining itself unaided; 
but the decision in such cases could not profitably rest in 
other hands than Ihoso of the supreme British Authority 
on the spot. r 

HU farther N ot only did Cornwallis conduct a groat war to a successfui 

leforina. issue, and set a precedent in foroign policy ; under his rule 
were also effected far-reaching administrative changes. The® 
will be examined in detail in later chapters ; here it will be 
suflScient merely to mention the famous "permanent settle- 
ment ” of Bengal under which the land-revenue was established 
on a permanent system ; the final separation of the funotiont 
of Collectors and Magistrates; the re-organisation— with 
very qualified success — of the criminal courts; and the 
codification of the law, whereby an extremely elaborate code 
replaced the simple one previously framed by Sir Elijah 
Impey. 

His Kite- Cornwallis retired from India at the close gf 1793, just 
meat, ufter tjje declaration of war between Great Britain and 
the Revolution Government in France, of which the only 
immediate effect in India was the seizure of Pondichety. 
Loyal, just and resolute, he bad confiimed the best traditions 
of British policy and British character ; happy in that free 
exerdse of control which had been so desperately needed 
by his predecessor, and for the lack whereof that predecessor 
had won ihrough so hardly, and with eternal discredit to 
the foes that were of his own household. 
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The intention of those who bad framed the new coasti- Ilis 
tution for British India was, that the Governor-General 
should be chosen from among men at home who combined shore.'" 
a confirmed social position with recognised political talent, 
strong enough to resist the pressure of private influence, 
and free from the stereotyped preconceptions likely to be 
produced by an exclusively Oriental training. But such 
men were not easy to find, and Cornwallis was actually 
succeeded by an Indian Official, Sir John Shore: an 
admirable adviser, who h.ad done excellent service in 
connection with the land-settlement; but wanting in the 
vigorous self-reliance required to cope successfully with the 
complex diplomatic and military problems to which in 
India tho term " Political ” is appropriated. 

The departure of Cornwallis was followed by a rapid Mmitho 
succession of changes in the personnel of tho Maratlia chiefs. alTairs. 
Shore had no confidence iif Sir Robert Abcrcromby, his 
own commander-in-chief, and was unduly afraid of risking 
Maratha hostility. In consequence, a good deal of the 
prestige gained under Cornwallis was lost during his 
administration. Tho great Sindhla, Madhava Rao, died in 
1794, and was succeeded by a boy Daulat Rao; after two 
or three changes, a new Baji Rao became Peshwa and the 
Nana’s ascendancy at Puira was very uncertain ; Holkar was 
growing more independent. All were disposed to treat 
Britisl? pretensions with diminished respect. Cornwallis 
had wished to cap the overthrow of Tippu by a guarantee 
treaty between the Marathas, the Nizam, and the British, to 
prevent any of the three being dragged into hostilities with 
Tippu by one of them, or any one of them adopting an 
aggressive attitude towards another. This agreement had 
been avoided by the Marathas who now proceeded to attack 
the Nizam. Shore persuaded himself that, as the league 
was broken up, he was not called upon lo defend the Nizam, 
who had to make submission and cede territories to Puna : 
and that monarch, disgusted by the desertion, attempted to 
secure his own position by raising fresh troops under the 
command of a French officer, Raymond, who had already 
rendered him efficient service. Fortunately the internd 
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partisan troubles of the Marathas called them off from 
further aggression, and the British saw the necessity of 
substituting their own support at Haidarabad foi the possible 
dangers of a force under French control. 

Sir John In Oudh, Shore was more successful. The total incapacity 

Slmm m of the Nawab kept the whole Province in a state of flagrant 
“ ■ mis-govemment. In 1797 he died, and was succeeded by a 
reputed son, Wazir Ali. But Wazir Ali’s title was challenged, 
and on enquiry the Governor-General was fully convinced 
tliat be was not the son of the late Nawab at all : nor was 
there any son alive. Sir John accordingly informed Saadat 
Ali, brother of the late Nawab, that the British intended to 
place him on the throne, at the same time requiring him 
to accept a treaty on these tenns. A British army of ten 
thousand men was to be maintained in Oudh, supported by 
an annual subsidy. The Nawab’s own army was not to 
exceed thirty-five thousand; and he was to have no in- 
dependent diplomatic relations with other powers. Allahabad 
was to be in possession of the British. It was a definite 
assertion of that British supremacy in Oudh which had been 
implicitly but not explicitly recognised ever since a previous 
Nawab had been replaced on his throne by grace of Robert 
Clive. ' While the arrangements for Wazir All’s removal were 
being made. Sir John remained imperturbably at Lucknow, 
the Oudh capital, calling up no military assistance ; being 
perfectly aware that he might at any moment be assassinated, 
but that on the other hand a collision between the Biitish 
and Wazir Ali’s followers might set the whole province in 
a flame. His cool courage triumphed. Wazir Ali’s followers 
fell away day by day ; when Saadat Ali arrived ah Lucknow, 
all opposition had been withdrawn without disturbance, and 
his rival was removed to meditate revenge, on a comfortable 
pension. 

His Very different was the Governor-General's management of 
a preceding episode, to which brief reference must be made. 
’"^j^'This was the ’virtual mutiny of the European officers of 
the Bengal army in 1 795-6. The Company's army had in 
fact been seething with discontent for a long time past 
The total military establishment consisted partly of King's 
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troops, regiments of the Regular army, partly of 
Company’s troops, that is regimcntb, of which some con- 
sisted of Europeans but most of Sepoys commanded by the 
Company’s officers. There was extreme jealousy bet\vecn 
the Kin^s officers and the Company's officers, and bety,een 
the Company’s officers and their Civilian fellows, who in 
their view were unduly favoured as compared with themselves 
under the new system of payment which Cornwallis had 
succeeded in introducing. Cornwallis had proposed a scheme 
for amalgamating the two military branches; but this had 
not found favour at home; and the expected alternative 
scheme of re-organisation was so unsatisfactory that the 
officers united to demand that certain concessions should he 
guaranteed, failing which they should sei/£ ihc govcrniaeiit. 

In effect, Sir John and tlie Commandcr-in Chief .surrendcTcd 
at discretion and granted everything in their power. Thu 
Ministry in England entreatod Cornwallis to save thu uiiua- 
tion by returning to India, and he agreed ; hut wheii he 
found that Ministers themselves were nogotialiiig with rc[>ie- 
sera'fihisr af tiisr .hca'aalivr, .wJ xitvc- vw 

point of inviting him to sail with iustruetions to concede 
everything, he resigned in disgust. The office of Governor- Uml of 
General was thereupon accepted by Wd MorningLon. P,horu dhum’s 
however had time to retrieve his rcpulalinn in Oiidh, ainl to mubni" 
justify the bestowal of a peerage — ^he became Lord Teignnioulli 
— before Moriiington’s arrival. 

The tact, firmness and courage displayed by Sir John fjhore 
in the Oudh affair contrast curiously with his failuro in other 
cases where vigorous action and readiness to accept responsi- 
bility werti demanded. His persistent avoidance of interfer- 
ence in the Dekhan liad only produced in the Nizatn an 
impression that the British Power was but a broken reed, 
and in the Marathas and Tippu a belief that its decay was 
setting in only rather more rapidly than was normal among 
the eternally changing dynasties of the “ unchanging East." 

The delusion was to be ruthlessly shattered by Sir John’s 
formidable successor. 
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LORD WELLESLEY; (i) 1798-1802 

{Map ///.) 

The new T ORD MORNINGTON, better known by his later title 
^Gc^tal" ^ Maiquess Wellesley, was thirty-seven years of 

‘ ' age when he was nominated Governor-General of India. 
He was a brilliant scholar, and had already won considerable 
distinction as a speaker. On intimate terms with both Pitt 
and Dtindas,' he had already been for four years on the 
Indian Board of Control, and had a lliorouglt knowledge, 
from that point of view, of Indian politics, as well as of 
European affairs. The policy of deliberate expansion with 
which he identified himself was to a great extent engendered 
by the progress of Napoleon, whose vast designs were 
beginning to be recognised at the time of Wellesley’s 
appointment. 

Indian The dominant conception in Indian statesmanship had 
hitherto been the preservation of a balance of power between 
the three great States of Southern India, Mysore, Haidarabad 
and the Maratha confederacy. The feasibility of that policy, 
if no external factors were considered, was still doubtful; 
since it depended largely on the acquiescence of„the three 
Powers, which could by no means be continuously depended 
upon. Aggression was ingrained in the minds of Oriental 
princes, as being, so to speak, part of their profession. 
None would have had the smallest compunction about 
Mmihilating another, if the opportunity occurred. Still the 
effort was made ; and so, when Cornwallis had Tippu under 
his heel, be did not take advantage of the fact to destroy 
him, but only to reduce his power for independent 
aggression. 
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Now, however, the exLemal factor Imd to be reckoned The 
with. No one could foretell Uie developments of French 
power under the guidance of a military genius with an ir^nce. 
unbridled imagination. If France should succeed in 
achieving a renewed footing on Indian soil, as the ally of a 
native Power, the British would certainly have to fight for 
life. Before Nelson's great victory of the Nile (Aug. rygS) 
such a consummation was by no means impossible ; even 
after it, the impossibility was very far from clear. To 
counteract the danger by alliances with Native courts was 
insufficient, because no Native court could be relied on to 
maintain an alliance for a day, if any immediate advantage 
for itself could be acquired by deserdon. Hence no oppor- 
tunity must be lost whereby the British could obtain in the 
native States a ie facto military control. This was the more 
imperative, because each of the States had French officers 
and sepoy battalions in their swvice. Madhava Rao Sindhia 
had achieved the ascendancy, which ho bequeathed to tho 
young Daulat Rao, by entrusting his military organisatiun to 
a Frenchman, lie Boigno ; the Nirain, denied n.ssistance by 
Sir John Shore, had organised a force under the Frenchman 
Raymond; Tippu had French officers in his pay, and was 
already very strongly su.spectod of being m correspondence 
with France. Finally, Napoleon wan now making Egypt his 
immediate objective; and Egypt wa.s regarded as the half- 
way hoase to India. 

Wellesley touched at the Cape on his voyage to India, in Tho 
February (1798). There he discussed the silualion with ‘haadon 
sundry Indian experts — Lord Hobart, the last governor of 
Madras ; Mjeartney ; and others who bad a thorough know- 
ledge of the native courts. Hence when he reached Calcutta 
in May he was already fully informed of the situation, and 
was prepared to act with the utmost promptitude and vigour. 

The danger was much more pressing than had been supposed 
when he left England, because there appeared to be a further 
ptobability that the Afghan monarch of Kabul, Zeman Shah, 
was about to invade India; and his strength, though after 
events showed it to have been vastly exaggerated, was 
believed to be very great, rendering the prospect of his 
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alliance with the Mussulman zealot at Mysore particularlv 
alarmiug. ’ 

Wellesley had hardly anived when, in June, a proclamation 
was printed in Calcutta which had been issued some montlis 
emlier by the French governor of Mauritius, inviting French 
citizens to take Service with Tippu, in accordance ivith 
proposals received from that monarch. Tippu's intrigues 
for French assistance were thus no longer a matter of 
suspicion but ot absolute certainty. 

Piepaio- The Marathas were for the time sufficiently occupied ivilh 
"°Mv*mre rivalries. Tippu required immediate attention; so 

War. the Nizam, le^t he should be drawn with his French 
force hito alliance uith Mysore. Wellesley foilhwith set 
about preparation^ for a war with Mysore, and brought 
immediate pressure (o bear on Ilaidarabad in order to 
remove danger in that direction. Tho Nizam succumbed to 
the judicious vigour of Kirkpatrick and John Malcolm who 
were sent to negotiate with him. The French corps knowt 
as Raymond’s wasi disbanded : a British subsidiary force 
was substituted, and the Nizam undertook to employ no 
Europeans without assent of the Company. Malcolm 
remained at Haidgrabad as Resident, his tact and vigilance 
securing freedom from any further danger in that quarter. 

To ^ render Tippu haraless was a much heavier task 
involving at least the acquisition by the British of the whoh 
of the Mysore literal ; since, once completely cut eff fron 
the sea, the Sultan would not be able to work in conca 
with the French. The reasons for avoiding a war wet 
sufficiently strong, The Madras authoiitios, both civil and 
military were full of apprehension; they remewbered how 
Medows and Corn.jrallis' himself in his first campaign had 
been foiled in the laat r,ar, in spite of the victorious termina- 
tion of the final campaign. There was still no prospect of 
efficient help from the Nizam, and a presumption that it the 
Marathas took a part at all it would be ngdnst the Brilisli 
Wellesley howevei^ had made up hi.s mind : and happily hi 
received dispatcheg from England which fully supported him 
He made strCTUbus preparations, while pressing Tippu ti 
make an amicabfg agreement, reject the French allianc; 
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dismiss all French olBcers, and accept the presence of 
a British Resident. As the year went on, he was able to 
emphasise his representations by reports of French mis- 
fortunes in Egypt. His demands were mot only by constant 
evasions, dy the New Year, theic was still no hint of an 
accommodation being effected. Wellesley, knowing that the 
conditions of weather and climate demanded that the cam- 
paign should be finished decisively by June, resolved to 
strike at once. 

A Bombay army was collected at Kananur on the Malabar The 
const, close to Mahd, to advance from the West under Mysore 
General Stewart. The main Madras army, commanded by 
General Harris, and accompanied by tlio Governoi-Clcnoral’s 
younger brother, Colonel Aithur Wcllo.sley, afterwards Dnko 
of Wellington, was to enter Mysore by way of llnngalur. 

By March (rygg) the advance had begun. Tippu, who 
h.id shewn a good deal of *his father’s military capacity 
on occasion, displayed little of it in this campaign. Ho 
attempted to crush 8tewart’,s smaller force on the South 
West; but when his attack was repulsed afior hard fighting, 
he changed his plana and fell back to oppo.se the advance 
of Harris on the North East He was again defeated, and 
retired to cover the expected route of the invaders to 
Setlogapatara ; but Harris evaded him, by following a more 
southerly line of march, which afforded hotter facilities for 
transport beside simplifying the junction with the Bombay 
force ; and Tippu had to withdraw rapidly to Sermgapatam. 

Early in April, siege works wore advanced close to the town ; 
about the middle of the month, Tippu was sufficiently 
alarmed to. open negotiations. But the General’s terms 
were too severe for him, and he rejected them with great 
indignation. The besiegers, however, were in desperate 
need of supplies ; a protiacted siege was out of the 
question, and on May 4th Seringapatam was carried by Fall of 
storm. The fight was very fierce ; great numbers of the Scrinpi- 
dufenders were killed, and among them Tippu himself, P®'"™- 
whose courage at least did not fail him. With the fall of 
Seringapatam, the rule of the Mussulman dynasty of Mysore 
was ended. 
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■jhe' The Mysore war differs from those that follow it in this' 
Myeort that it was a war against a Dynasty, while they were wars 
races. The hostility of Mysore to the British ceased 
with the fall of the house of Haidar AIL There was no 
Mysore People with a tradition. But Maralhas and Ghurkas 
and Sikhs retained a national tradition, however their ivats 
with the British might result. In Mysore Haidar himseK 
was but a Mohammedan adventurer who occupied the 
throne of a Hindu principality and made the neighbouring 
principalities subject to himself. Tippu has been made the 
subject of panegyric ; but his fanaticism and his cruelties are 
unquestionable facts, while liis virtues appear to be quite 
apooryiihal. The moral claims of any rule obtained by the 
sword can be tested only by the beneficial character of the 
government and its power of icsistance to adversaries! at 
least until a considerable period has elapsed since iti 
establishment. But the Mussulman dommion in Mysore 
lasted for loss than forty years. The Sultan’s kin were the 
only losers by its annihilation; and membership of aa 
Oriental royal family carries with it so many risks as to be 
;in extremely doubtful privilege. 

Partition The divisioh of the spoils offered a serious problem. The 
ofMytore. Nizam had actually givrai help and was fairly entitled to a 
share ; policy required that the Maralhas should be offered 
a share also. On the other hand, it would be unsafe for 
the British either to seize too much or to give away too 
much. The solution arrived at was ingenious. 

A large portion of the territory was reserved intact, and the 
representative of the old Hindu dynasty was made Raja under 
British protection ; that is, under conditions which precluded 
the protected State from assuming a hostile attitude. The 
Maralhas were offered the north-western districts, on coirdh 
tion of an anti-French alliance, an undertalcing to employ no 
Europeans without the Company’s consent, and a promise to 
guarantee the inviolability of the new Mysore State. They 
rejected these terms, and the territory was consequently appro- 
priated partly to the British and parfly to the Nizam. To the 
Nizam also were assigned the districts from Chitaldtag to 
Guti, his boundaries being thus carried some way south of 
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the line of the Tanghabadm and Krishna rivers, to which 
they had been driven bach by the aggressive Mohammedan 
chiefs. The British took the lion’s share, appropriating all 
the Mysore litoral and the southern districts below the (lhals 
as well as the control of tlte forts commanding the passes, 
including Seringapatam ; the Biilish and the Niram between 
them thus almost completely encircling the new Mysoie Slate. 

The value of the conquest was completely seemed by a Subsulmvy 
farther treaty with the Nizam in 1800. That monarch found 
himself in serious difficulties. He was not strong enough to Siiam'; 
resist the constant pressure and claims for cJuaiik of the 1800. 
Marathas, or to control his own tributaries who found it 
safer to resist his demands than those of Puna. Hence 
also his subsidies to the British fell in arroat. He there- 
fore finally accepted British protection. In return for a 
British force of ten thousand men — available, not as 
before only in case of opei^war, but for general defence 
against aggression — and in lieu of a subsidy for their 
mauitenanco, ho handed over to the British his share of 
the Mysore territories j at the same time agreeing to suli 
mit all his disputes to British mediation. T'hii.s the only 
independent Power left in the Dekhan was that of the 
Marathas; while this immense advance of the BrilLh 
supremacy had been olFccted in a manner and under con- 
ditions of which the legitimacy was beyond dispute ; 
although the Governor-Geneial had carried the theory of 
his right to act without specific authoiity to its extreme 
limits. 

A like extension of supremacy was about to be effected in 
Oudh ; while in the south a supremacy already existing was Anneia- 
converted mto practically direct dominion. Questions 
succession arose at Surat and Tanjur, both small States ; in Tmjnr, 
both cases, the British government coupled its recognition of cud Ar'col, 
the heir with a treaty which transferred the entire administra- 
tion civil and military to its own hands. More important 
was the termination of the system of dual control in the 
Carnatic. Hitherto, the treaties had provided that the British 
should protect the Nawab’s territories in return for a subsidy; 
that they should not interfere with his administration ; but 
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■that he should have no independent diplomatic relations wift 
other powers. On the failure of subsidies, districts had been 
assigned as fixed sources from which the payment shoaM he 
drawn. The Nawabs however continued to sink deeper and 
deeper into debt, privately, pving mortgages even on tin 
assigned districts; while their general administration was 
hopelessly incapable; and finally, convincing evidence was 
produced that the reigning Nawab was in treasonable corre 
spondence with Tippu even at the time of the last war. These 
discoveries were not hastily acted upon; but in iSoi, Lord 
Clive the Governor of Madras was instructed to make strong 
representations to the Nawab, Omdal ul Omrah. Action how- 
ever was suspended owing to the Nawab’s illness. On his 
death in July, there was as usual a disputed succession; and 
also as usual, no decisive rule for judging the force of the 
respective claims. Government could recognise whom it 
would ; and it put a price on its recognition — the accept- 
ance of a treaty. Under this mstrumonl, the entire adminis- 
tration was transferred to the Company, which look over the 
responsibility for the liquidation of legitimate debts ; while 
the new Nawab kept the title and dignity, and an assignment 
of an adequate revenue. 

Thus in i8or all India south of the Taughabadra and 
Krishna rivers was under direct ISritish dominion ; except the 
new Mysore State-and some small principaUties which were 
however effectively under British control -. whilst the JAEamk 
independence had become very little more than a figure of 
speech. In the same year, the defensive position in Hindo- 
The Stan was secured by the enforcement 6f a new treaty 
E“*>leni upon Oudh. There the prevailing conditions were exceed- 
° ingjy anomalous. Oudh lay as a buffer between the 
British dominion on one side, and on the other Slndhia’s 
dominion, or any invader from beyond the Satlej ; whether 
the Sikhs, who were hardly yet recognised as formidable, or the 
Afghans who were supposed to be more formidable than the 
facts warranted. Hence the vital importance of Oudh being 
thoroughly defensible. Under the erdsting treaties, a British 
army was already maintained in Oudh, by means of a subsidy 
which had been in fact commuted for the cession of territory, 
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la addition, however, the Nawab of Oudh inaintainod an 
army of his own, over which he could exeiciso only very 
inefficient control: so much so that while il was of lire 
almost importance to keep the whole llritish fmco 
ready for action On the frontier, a large portion of it 
TO required to dominate the Nawab’s own troops. More- 
over the internal administration of Oudh was conspicuously 
bad. 

Wellesley then came to the conclusion that the Nawab’s New 
own army must be reduced or disbanded and the British 
contingent increased. This would involve an increased oudh. 
subsidy; which could only be secured, in the evisling state 
of the Nawab’s finances, by a cession of territoiy; the 
territory required being roughly Rohilkhand and Ihu district 
known as the Doab lying between the Oanges and the 
Jamna. Tie necessity for this arrangement was impressed 
on Saadat All, who protest^ vigorously against it, and 
declared that ho would abdicate. Wcllo.slt'y replied that 
if he abdicated the Governracnl must be handed over 
entirely to the Company, since, if he with nil his oxperieiieii 
was unable to cope with the dilTicnUics of the situation, 
obviously his youthful heir would be no better off, The 
Nawab withdrew his suggestion of abdication; IVellesley 
replied that in that case the cession of the distiicls and the 
reform of the army must he forthmth carried out, and the 
right of^the British admitted to advise on internal administra- 
tion, though this had hitherto been exprc.ssly negatived in 
the treaties. Saadat Ali argued tliat as he was not in arrears 
with his subsidies, the British had no right to make new 
demands. The technical answer to him, that there was no 
security forliis solvency in the immediate future, was clearly 
insulficient. In effect, the Governor-General’s real posilton 
was that the public safety imperatively required a reorganisa- 
tion, and since the existing treaty did not provide for it, the 
Nawab must accept a new treaty whether he liked it or not. 

The negotiations were entrusted to another of the Wellesley 
brothers, Henry, afterwards Lord Cowley: and finally the 
Nawab submitted under protest, declaring that he did so 
Only because it was not in his power to resist. 
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Pecnliiir The justification of the Governor-General’s high-handed 
action lay in the two principles ; that under Oriental condi- 
’ tions, no existing Government in India could be held to have 
really acquired the full status of wliat international jurists 
mean by a State; and that a Stale in the Oriental sense 
could not he allowed to subsist on the British border under 
conditions which made it a standing source of peril. To 
this it is fair to add that Oudh itself had always stood in a 
peculiar relation to the British since the battle of Btncar 
By all Oriental custom, it had then become forfeit to the 
British, having been overthrown in a war in which it had 
openly acted the part of aggressor entirely without provoca- 
tion ; and there was always a tacit sense that while the 
British had shown a surprising generosity in not claiming 
the forfeit, their title to do so on occasion still remained 
morally valid. ' , 

During the first period of his career, tho Governor-General's 
energies were by no means 'restricted to dealings with the 
Wellesley’s Country Powers. His views of Indian policy had their root 
*aStt problem which Bonaparte was presenting to the states- 
France, men of Europe. Having a grasp of the principlos of maritime 
defence, Wellesley would have crippled the activity of the 
French in Eastern waters by falling upon their naval station 
at the Mauritius ; which they were able to use greatly to the 
detriment of the traffic round the Cape, and would have 
become trebly dangerous, if the maritime supremacy of 
Britain could have been shaken, as a base for attacking India 
itself. In this, however, he was foiled by the obstinacy of 
Admiral Rainier, who refused to carry out his instructiom 
without orders from the Admiralty ; and the opportunity was 
lost, Similarly his efforts to make use of Ceyloft were foiled 
by the obstinacy of the Governor, and the refusal of ministen 
to incorporate that island with the Indian dominions. His 
activity however was congenially displayed in the dispatch to 
Egypt in iSoo of an expedition commanded by Sir David 
Baird, The troops on their arrival found no fighting to do, 
as their approach dedded the French to capitulate to the 
force from England which was already there. The idea of 
a combined Franco-Russian invasion overland also led to 
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the opening of diplomatic relations with Persia, by the 
magnificently equipped and skilfully conducted mission of 
Johu Malcolm to Teheran. 

In iSoj, however, Wellesley was on the verge of a struggle 
with the one Power which might, under slightly altered 
conditions, have seriously contested the British ascendancy 
in India. 



CHAPTER Xnl 


LORD WELLESLEY: (2) 1802-1805 
(Mafis K and VIII.) 

W ELLESLEY’S Mysore policy and his triumph ovci 
Tippu had been hailed with universal applaust, 
Un- alilce in England aftd in India. The subsequent applicatioa 
principle, the flat negation of the ideal of 
ai the non-interfotcncc, was viewed with much disfevopr in Leaden- 
india hall Street and with only half-hearted approval by the ministty ' 
House. London. In fact, the Directors and Proprietors were 
growing distinctly hostile to the Governor-Geneial, Other 
causes were combining t6 this end. The Governot-Genml 
was exercising patronage extensively. His appointments 
were indisputably excellent, but the Directors felt that a 
privilege which they still regarded as their own was slipping 
from their hands. They required the cancellation of the 
appointment of Henry Wellesley to the administration ol 
the districts ceded by Oudh, which were afterwards knoim 
as part of the North West Provinces ; as well as of other 
appointments; to the extreme disgust of Lord Wellesley. 
They were indignant with him, because he recognised what 
had now become the necessity of admittmg merchants otha 
than the Company to the privileges of trade'; since they 
believed that their financial interests would suffer by any 
relaxation of their monopoly. Wellesley perceived the 
urgent need of educating the Company’s servants in India 
for the performance of their functions as rulers, and on Ms 
own responsibility established a college in Calcutta partly 
for that purpose. The Company demanded the abolition oi 
the college, and only under pressure from the Board of 
Control assented to its maintenance in an eviscerated fom 
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They regarded Wellesley’s tone towards them as wrogant, 
he considered their tone to him as insulting. Moreover ho 
was vehemently dissatisfied with the treatment he received 
from Government, who had rewarded him with an Irish 
Marguisate for converting the Dethan into a province of 
Britain. As yet however, neither directors nor ministers were 
at all prepared to do without him ; and when he sent in his 
resignation in 1802, he was requested with complimentary 
phrases to continue at his post. 

Now, however, a new phase was opened by the com- 
plications of Maratha affairs. 

On the death of Madhava Rao Sindhia in 1794, his vast Frads 
dominion and a somewhat impaired suprem.acy among the 
Marathas descended to the young Daulat Rao. The death leiidcis. 
of the Pesliwa, the nominal head of Uio confederacy, shortly 
afterwards led to the establishment in that position of llaji 
Rao, son of that Ragonath Rgo or Ragoba who h.id caused 
so much disturbance in the lime of Warren listings. T’he 
minister Nana Farnavis, after some ilucluations of foilune, 
returned to his position as admittedly the shrewdest head 
in Maratha counsels till his death in 1800. The dominions 
of the house of Holkar had for some llmo been well 
administered by Ahalya Jlai, the widow of the lost diief, 
excellently served by Takoji Holkar, a member of the same 
clan. These two dying within a short time of each other, 
the HoJJcar succession and the Holkar dominiona fell into 
the utmost confusion; out of which Jeswant Rao Holkar, 
sou of Takoji, ultimately emerged as the chief; in alliance 
with Amir Khan, a Pathan loader of free-lances. Through- 
out r8oo-r8o2, Holkar and Sindhia and the Peshwa were 
raiding and’ravaging in each other’s dominions, each striving 
for his own supremacy. At last, in October t8o2, there 
was a fierce battle fought under the walls Of Puna, between 
Holkar and the allied troops of Sindhia and the Peshwa, in 
which Holkar’s desperate valour in what seemed the moment 
of defeat changed the fortunes of the day; and Holkar 
entered Puna in triumph, the Peshwa himself, Baji Rao, 
haying retired precipitately out of reach. 

Now Wellesley had already been for some time endeavour- 
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Eolnctancas ing lo impose his system upon Puna ; that is, to repeat at 
Powers to accomplished at Haidarabad. The establish- 

attempt ment there of a strong British subsidiary force, and the 
snb^draty dismissal of Frenchmen from the Maratha service, would 
alliances, complete the security of the English dominion ; and would 
naturally result in the extension of a Pas Sriiannica over 
nearly the whole peninsula Apart from the question of 
security, the populations outside our own dominions could 
not fail to benefit enormously by the termination of a 
perpetual state of war, waged after the bloodthirsty and 
desolating Oriental fashion. Naturally, however, the Country 
Powers took a different view : acquiescence came only when 
a sovereign felt that his only escape from destruction by 
rival Powers lay in British protection.^ It was not an 
abstract fondness for British rule, or a thirst for the reijn 
of Peace which led the Nisam to accept the Wellesley 
scheme! it was fear of the Maralhas, though the Nizam’s 
peaceable subjects wore probably very well pleased. The 
Maratlias therefore themselves, who in combination bad 
nothing to fear from any quarter except the British— 
especially since Tippu had been removed — united in re- 
sisting the most pressing invitations lo admit a subsidiary 
force. None of the rival chiefs wanted protection; each 
wanted dominion, which was incompatible with British 
control. 

Now however the opportunity had at last arrived. To 
Treaty of the Peshwa it appeared that his own power was irretrievably 
ruined by Holkar’s victory at Puna; by accepting the British 
iSwa! proposals he could recover a position corresponding to that 
of the Nizam ; the only alternative was, to escape to private 
Life in British territory. Accordingly, Baji Rao declaied 
his readiness to accept the proposals which he had previously 
rejected; and on December 31st, 1802, the treaty of Basseiu 
was signed. 

However the actual supremacy among the Matathas might 
he from time to time absorbed by a Bhonsla, a Sindhia, ot^i 
Holkar, the formal primacy of the Peshwa was always 
recognised. By the treaty of Bassein, the technical head of 
the Maratha confederacy accepted British control— the 
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presence of a subsidiary British force, for the support of 
rrhich districts were assigned ; Britisli arbitration in disputes 
with the Nizam ; an obligation to employ no European 
belonging to nations at war with the British, and to enter 
on no war without the British assent. It was a formal 
abrogation of Maratha independence. 

It is a contingency remotely imaginable that if Wellesley Grounds 
had not made this treaty, the Marathas might have continued f'”' 
fighting each other until they ceased to be a formidable ““ 
Power. In any other event they must sooner or later have 
become involved in a life and death struggle with the British. 

It was still perfectly possible that they might enter on that 
struggle with the French as allies. The treaty forced their 
hand If they acquiesced it would not be long before tlie 
British would make their grip in the west too firm to be 
shaken. If resistance was intended, it must be soon. And 
the British were in a stronger, position for the struggle with 
the treaty than without it; the creation of the subsidiary 
force alone was of no littio stcat^ic value as securing a 
military foothold in the country. The argument for the 
treaty however involves the recognition of a principio which 
the Western mind is always disposed a priori to reject — that 
a powerful native State is by its nature aggressive and 
bellicose; a consolidated Maratha empire would not have 
divided India with the British, but would necessarily have 
challengpd the British arms, and have renewed the challenge 
until one or other was shattered, whether the French inter- 
vened or not ; while the continuation of the existing system 
with unchecked internal rivalries and uncontrolled feuds 
would he not only ruinous to the Maratha country, but a 
perpetual Incitement to disorder within the British 
dominions, 

In May 1803, Baji Rao was reinstated at Btma; but combins- 
already he was repenting. The Bhonsla was making his Hon of 
best endeavours to unite the chiefs in an anti-British league. 

Sindhia's co-operation was secure, but Holkar from whatever ° * 
tSDtive was hanging back and the Peshwa with Arthur 
Wellesley controlling him was powerless to act. 

The General called upon Sindliia and the Bhonsla to 
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retire with their troops to their own respective dominions' 
but they remained. Id August, the British Agent with 
Sindbitt was instructed to withdraw — which amounted to a 
declaration of war. To follow the war and the subsequent 
arrangements, we must note the situation of the various 
Maratha dominions.^ 

The The Bhonsla's territories extended from Berar to Kaltnlc ■ 
demons Peshwa’s embraced the western Dekhan. The lands ot 
in mnn . Gaibvar, Holkar and Sindhia are not easy to disentangle 
Sindhia’s lay chiefly on the North and East, including Gwalior 
the upper part of the Ganges and Jamna Doab, and some 
districts west of the Jamna ; west of Sindhia, with his capital 
at Indnr, and his chief fortress at Rampura, was Holkar' 
west of Holkar, the Gaikwar. Both Sindhia and Holkar 
claimed authority over sundry Rajput States. 

During the nine years that had passed since Madhava 
Rao Sindhia’s death, young Daulnt Rao had never been in 
his own territories ; wlrich had been left mainly to the care 
of the Frenchman Perron. Do Boignc’s successor. Sindhia 
himself had spent his time, always with a powerful army, in 
the Dekhan, occupied with the intrigues .at Puna and ths 
operations of Holkar. Thus, when the Maratha war broke 
out, Sindhia and the Bhonsla were able to act in conjunction 
in the Dekhan, while Sindhia’s second great army with ib 
French general, French oflBcers, and French organisation, 
was acting in upper Hindostan. Holkar was sulking in his 
tent, while the Gaikwar, always the least formidable of the 
“ pentarchy,” was neutralised by the persuasive diplomacy of 
the British Agent, Major Walker. 

The command of the British army in the Dekhan was 
entrusted to Arthur Wellesley ; that in Hindostan to General 
Lake. Wellesley struck at once. The Agent bad been 
withdrawn from Sindhia on Aug. 3. Ahmednagar and 
Assaye : Aurangabad were captured successively, and on Sept. 23 
tSt fought the great battle of Assaye ; where, after a fierce 
straggle the combined armies of Sindhia and the Ehonskt 
were routed with great slaughter, and with British lossa 
amounting to nearly one third of the force present. Two 
I Maps n, and V. 
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months later, the Bhonsla again fared the same geneial at 
Argaon, where he was completely defeated ; and his resist- 
ance was ended by tlie capture of his great fortress of 
Gawilgarh, a fortnight later. 

Equally prompt and vigorous were Lake’s measures in Successes 
Hindostan. Aligarh between Delhi and Agra was taken on 
Sept. 4. Perron, the French General, whose position had nindo- 
long been rendered extremely difficult by the intrigues ofstan. 
native rivals, learnt just at this time that the intriguers had 
succeeded in procuring his dismissal — which he anticipated 
by resignation ; a step from which a fine spirit of loyalty had 
alone hitherto restrained him. The command was taken 
by another Frenchman, Bourquin, who faced Lake in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. He was completely defeated after 
a hard fight; Delhi, and the person of Shah Alam, fell into 
the hands of the British, and throe days later Bourquin 
surrendered. Agra was taken,on Oct. 18; and on Oct. 31, 

Sindhia's forces were finally crushed at the battle of l-aswari. 
Throughout the campaign, they had fought magnificently 1 
but the war conveyed two military lessons in particular. 

One was an old one — that by talcing a vigorous oCTensivc, 
even with very groat risks, victory was certain to fall to the 
British if they were well led. The other had not before 
been demonstrated; that a native Power which adopted 
European methods in the field, although placed at a great 
advantage in fighting Oriental rivals, was less fitted to 
maintain a prolonged resistance to the British, because the 
effect of any defeat was much more decisive. 

By the end of December 1803, Sindhia and the Bhonsla, Snb- 
both completely worsted, had signed respectively the treaties misiion 
of Sntji Afjangaon and Deogaon. Both surrendered 
claim to chauih, agreed to accept British arbitration in and 
disputes with the Nizam, and gave up the employment of Sindhia. 
French officers. Sindhia ceded, in the Dekhan, Earoch 
and Ahmednagar, the latter being bansferred to the Nizam ; 
in Hindostan, the Doab, and other districts north of the 
Cnambal river. The Nagpur Raja ceded Berar (west of 
the Warda) which was also transferred to the Nizam, and 
Kattak on the East coast, so that the British territory now 
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extended unbroken from Caliutta to the Carnatic. Apart 
from the new revenues thus acquired, these treaties gave the 
British through communication by land between Bengal and 
the South, and a defensible frontier in upper Hindostau' 
besides what was of immense political importance, the 
guardianship and control of the Mogul himself, and there- 
with the official responsibility of general sovereignty. 

Wellesley’s policy up to 1802 had effected a complete 
change in our position in India ; the treaty of Bassein and 
the war of 1803 expanded the change into a revolution 
which proved too much for the nerves of the authorities at 
home. Their restive disapprobation was converted into 
panic by the events of 1804. The disturbing factor was 
Holkar. He had abstained from supporting Sindhia and 
Resistance the Bhonsla: but it became clear as time passed that he 
of Holkai. minded to try conclusions with the British on his own 
account Within four months of the treaties with Sindhia 
and the Nagpur Raja, it became necessary to declare war 
on Jeswant Rao. 

The British troops this time were to advance from Gujerat 
under Murray, and fromr the Jamna under Lake, Ramputa 
was taken within the montli ; Holkar retreated. Lake ought 
either to have moved in hot pursuit or to have waited till 
after the rains for further action ; but unfortunately what he 
did was to withdraw his main army beyond the Jamna, 
sending forward Colonel Monson, with a force which only 
brilliant leadership could have made adequate, that he and 
Murray might catch Holkar on two sides. But Murray felt 
back before the Maratha who turned on Monson. Tliere- 
Monson's upon Monson began to retreat. Holkar's horsemen, without 
retreat joining battle, harassed him cruelly. The rajJis through 
whose territories he was passing, at Kotah |and elsewhere, 
refused him passage. ‘The rains coming on made the 
country almost impassable. Supplies were failing, and the 
intelligence Department was useless. Monson paused in 
his retreat for some time at Rampura; then he moved 
again ; the retreat became both hasty and disorderly} 
Holkar’s attacks became more and mote destructive j it 
was finally a routed remnant of the corps that found its way 
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back to Agra, while Holkar swept noithwards and laid siege 
to Delhi, 

'[he triumph was short-lived, but aji infinity of harm had Alarm in 
already been accomplished. All the Marathas were pre- KuBlauA 
paring to rise; insulting ballads were sung all over the 
country.t home the alarm at the India House spread 
to Ministers, and Wellesley’s recall was decided on, Corn- 
wallis, now sixty-soven years of age, was entreated to go out 
once more and save India, by reversing the entire policy 
of the headstrong Governor-General. He consented, and 
arrived in India in July 1805, In the meantime, Holkar had Succestful 
been just lepulsed at Delhi which was brilliantly defended operations 
by Ochterlony, afterwards famous in the Ghurka war ; then 
he was routed at Dig, pursued through the Doab, and finally 

expelled from it by General Fraser. To I-ake himself it 

was due that the recovery of prestige was seriously dis- 
counted by the complete auc^ sanguinary failure of his siege 
of Bhartpur — which had gone over to Holkar in the lido of 
his success. It was evident however that the Marathas' 
powers of resistance were practically cxhauslcd, and that 
Wellesley's policy was on the verge of being decisively Wiilk",U7 

vindicate in the military pomt of view, when he found reonllcil. 

himself superseded. 

On his return to England, Parliament declined to suppoi I 

: A rhyme which survives m nnrseLics to-day is worth qiioiing, if only 
because Of Macaulay’s curious mislnterpielation ul it. 

“ Ghoce par hauda, 

Hatbi par ain 
Jaldi bhag-gaya 
Koroall Monsin " — 

rendered by Yule 

Horses with howdohs, and 
Elephants saddled 
Off heitei -skelter the 
Sahibs skedaddled. 

Now this thyme was of early date, and the name of “ Warren liasteen " 
often takes the place of “ Colonel Monseen.” But Macaulay, unaware of 
Ihe inversion of howdahs and saddles, thought it was a tribute to the 
splendour of the great Goveinor-Genetal : whereas it probably tefers to 
his escape from Benares. 
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the attacks made on the great Empire-builder : but the Indk 
House, Directors and Proprietors alike, condemned him' 
nor was it till some thirty years later that they rescinded 
their condemnation and rendered their applause to one o( 
the greatest of. their many great servants. 



CnAPTER XIV 


NON-INTERVENTION 

T he immense and far reaching activity of Lord Wellesley 
had created something like a panic among the 
authorities in England ; and a brief era followed, which Reversal 
began with an energetic reversal of policy, but developed ofWel- 
under Lord Minto into a perpetual straining at the Directors’ '“''pv’s 

leash a renewal of actisity which required constant defence, '' 

and yet fell far short of the necessities of the caso. 

Wellesley’s immediate successor was once more C ornwall is, 
who took up his duties in Iijdia in T ulv iSos - *Coinwallis Ihe 
however died early in Octobe r — ^not thri;p mnnihs after he 
landed. The home authorities had made no provision for 
such a contretemps, and Sir Geoia o Barlow, the senior tJeneml- 
Memher of Council succeeded to the olTicc of Governor- ship i 
General, pending a fresh appointment from London. Harlow ^°|]r , 
became an energetic ddyotee of the now policy and found lintlow. 
much favour with the Court of Directors. But in the 
beginning of iSofi a new ministry was formed at Westminster 
which included some strong advocates of Wellesley’s policy. 

The Directors wished to confirm Barlow as Governor-Genernl, 
and L ord Minto, at this time P resident of the Board of 
Cpnligragreed to the appointment as a temporary measure. 

The Ministry however would have none of him, and appointed 
Lord Lauderdale, lauderdale was opposed to the Company’s 
monopoly, besides having indulged in an extravagant display 
of Jacobinism at an early stage of the French Revolution : 
so the Directors in their turn would have none of him. The 
deadlock was removed by the appointment of Jxird Minto Lord 
himself, a capable statesman, well grounded in Indian affairs Minto 
'by his experience at the Board of Control. He arrived in 
India in 1807. remaining till 181^ when he was succeeded 
by Lord Moira, better known as Lord Hastings. 
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Tlxe European affairs continued during this period to have 
nraiace government of India, direct Or indirect. 

' Napoleon had become Emperor in iSoa . In October [805, 
tfte victory of Trafal gff fSially cndedMs maritime ambitions! 
But in Europe, his course of conquest was maintained at 
and in October 1806 at Jena. In 1807, his 1 
power attained its most alarming pitch when he entered on 
the treaty of Tilait yjl-h' Rnggin, and it seemed probable that 
the combination wouldjnot only crush the life out of Europe, 
but would threaten Asia as well. But in r8o8, the Jpapish 
people r ose against the Bonanartist do minion ; British troops 
were thrown into Portugal, and the Peninsula war began, 
absorbing masses of Napoleon’s troops. In rSog the amity 
between the Tsar and Napoleon was markedly cooling, ani 
in iSro it had turned into Jioslility. 'Tn 1809 ihcrefcite, all 
dread of immediate aggression in Asia had passed away, and 
from that time, the terror of^ France fades and presen% 
vanishes, to be replaced as tho ye^irs passed on by the ever 
encroaching, ever approaching shadow of Russia 
The practical effect then is, that up till rSog, it had 
continued to be a primary object to guard against the 
possibilities of French troops being thrown into India by 
sea, to lend their aid to Native Powers against the British. 
The realty of the risk had in fact been removed by the battle 
of the Nile; yet not with sufficient definiteness to allow of 
The its being ignored. After 1805, the possibility to be guarded 
Ruaaiim against becomes that of invasion overland ; of which feefing’ 
menace, symptom was Malcolm’s mission to Persia in 

1800. The problem of external defence is transferred to 
the North West frontier and the lands beyofld it; and even 
here, after Lord Minto’s time, no serious ^endral appre- 
hensions are aroused for a quarter of a century. Since 
then, the frontier, and frontier policy, have l^n always 
with ns. 

■Wd- Wellesley had systematically acted with the following, 
objects — to control the international policy and the militaiy 
of all great Native States; to do so, by lualn- 
pleted. taining within each of them, a British force, theoretically for 
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the security of the Native Government; the force being 
therefore justly supported at the expense of the said Govern- 
ments ; from whom in consequence cessions of territory were 
demanded, as security for the payment of the forces. It was 
not however a part of his policy to take over the administra- 
tion of the States themselves, except in such a case as that 
of Arcot, where the ruling dynasty had for half a century 
proved itself consistently incapable beyond hope of le- 
wification. In Mysore an a lien dynasty which had usurped 
dominion less than forty yoius’ before, was destroyed; but 
the earlier dynasty was restored, with very much its original 
domains, and tire adminishation was not withdrawn. In 
general, it was required only that the Native rulers should 
not allow thoir territories to fall into such a condition of 
anarchy as would make them a menace to the general 
peace. 

.But these ends had been »achicvod only by a very heavy 
immediate outlay, alarming to the commercial inslincts of 
T end enhal) Stree t, where it scemod as though endless vistas 
of military projects were being opened out. The achiovo- 
ment was yet incomplete, the Muathas had been only 
partially brought within the scheme, Holkar was still in 
the field, when the reins wore transferred to other hands, the 
policy was reversed. Yet the work was necessary ; it hod 
to be completed a dozen years later; and that it might be 
completed much of it had then to be done over again, 
t. When Cornwallis arrived, Holkar was still active, and ReacUon- 
Sindhia’s attitude was extremely uncertain. He had agreed 
to Wellesley’s terms under the impression that he was to wbIIU 
withdraw from the territories north of the Chambal ; but Barlow. 
Wellesley demanded also the cession of Gwalior itself, in 
spite of Lakejj_ism«wtrances, Cornwallis however was 
prepared to go much further in the way of concession ; to 
restore Gwal ior and even Delhi to Smdhia . and to withdraw 
the promised protect ion from the Rajput prince s. These 
views he embodied in a"aSpatcb To Lake on Sept. 19 ; but 
'lake would nof act on them till he had submitted his 
objections, and the Governor-General had died before these 
reached him> Barlow, taking office declared for the new 
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policy. In the meantime Lake was simultaneously moving 
troops, and negotiating with Sindhia, who fortunately had ' 
just appointed a minister favourable to the British and 
animated by a strong dislike to Holkar and his Pathan 
associate Amir Khan. Sindhia therefore was satisfied with 
the retention of Gwalior, and the establishment of the 
Chambal as his boundary. 

Holkar withdrew towards the Panjab, raising troops; Lake 
started in pursuit, chased him across the Satlej, and came to 
an agreement with Ranjit Singh, the Raja of Lahore, who 
refused ihencefonh to countenance the Maratha chief. 
Barlow’s Holkar was forced to sue for peace, and got it, very much 
conces- to his own contemptuous astonishment, on the lines laid , 
Holko^ '’y ' 1 ''’° Governor-General however altered 

even the accepted proposals in Holkar’s favour, gave back 
to him all possessions south of the Chamljul including 
Raiupuia which had before been oxpre.wly excepted, and 
entirely withdrew, all protection f rom the Rajput Rajas of 
Teip at, Bunds and other States, w^o had loyafly declined to" 
dtlpfoit the ilaratlias against tho British, and wore now' 
shamefully left to pay the penalty which Holkar exacted to 
the full. Lake himself was so scandalised at the desertion 
that he resigned his political functions. The final result of 
the Maratha settlement as effected by Sir George Barlow was 
that the Rajput Slates, where disorder and violence were ' 
normal, passed through a period of desperate turmoil, suffer- 
ing many things beyond their wont at the hands of Sindhia, 
Amir Khan, and Holkar. The career of the last however 
was shortly brought to a close; for in 1 808 he became totally 
insane, and died three years later. 

Occasional Unhappy as were the consequences of Barlow’s |overnmeat 
fiimnessofon the independent States of Hindostan, within the area 
iki'iow. Biiiish control had already been definitely established 
he evinced some degree of firmness. Having originally 
supported the treaty of Bassein, he declined to recede from 
it at the call of the Directors ; and at Haidarabad, when the 
Nitam began to display a desire to be rid of his protectefis; 
Sir George insisted on bis restoring to office a minister 
friendly to the British. 
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The latter part of Barlow’s administration was made^« 
memorable by the mutiny of tiie Sepo^^_yell^ 

Princes of Tippu's family had been allowed to take up their 
residence there. The mutineers, one regiment of whom 
consisted of Mysore ^uss^ans, hoisted Tippu’s flag, and 
there was no doubt that the deposed family were~feipbhsible 
for encouraging the movement ; though, on investigation, it 
became tolerably clear that the Sepoys had actually risen on 
the strength of their own grievances; various new regula- 
tions having been introduced by a commander who did not 
appiedate native prejudices, which appear trivial enough but 
to them have a serious religious import. The idea was 
started that the regulations were a step towards imposing 
Christjanity upon the Sepoy. Several ofl 5 ceiswere_murdergd:. . 
but the mutiny was promptly qucllS by the arrival from 
Arcot of Colonel Gillespie with a small detachment. The 
ring-leaders were executed ; Jjiere was some delay in dealing 
with the rest, as the matter was refoned home. It was 
finally settled by L ord Mir;) ft-on his arrival, the men being 
I dismiffied instead oTMflhnng any severer punishment, on 
the ground that they had had a really serious grievance. 

Lord William Bontinck, Governor of Madras and subse- 
quently Governor-General, was recalled, with the Commander- 
in-Chief, as soon as the news of the mutiny reached England, 
though Bentinck was not in fact to blame. Tippu’s family, 
though jiot without complicity iu the rising, were removed 
to Calcutta but not otherwise punished. 

Another mutiny of a somewhat serious character occurred Mutiny of 
in 1809-10 when Sir George Barlow was Governor of Madras, 
whither he had gone on vacating the governor-generalship. 

This time,' the mutineers were the British officers of the 
Madras army. According to die vicious system of under- 
paying the Company’s servants, and making up the deficiency 
in anomalous perquisites, certain contracts were placed in the 
hands of the officers. They were wrong in principle, and 
ought to have been abolished ; but the authorities set about 
abolishing them by way of curtailing expenditure. Much 
violent language was used on the part of Sir George Barlow 
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improper arrests were made on both sides. Matters however 
qnieted down on tlie General’s retirement; but some months 
later Barlow revived the trouble by attacking some of the 
officers who had taken part in the agitation. The whole 
military body was furious ; but a few stood by the Govern- 
ment as a matter of discipline ; and the Kin^s troops were 
loyal. Barlow successfully defied the mutineers, though 
strongly advised to give way. The contingents at Haidaia- 
bad, Masulipatam and Seringapataro, had all declared their 
adhesion to the revolt; but in a calmer moment they realised 
the nature of their action and made submission. The per- 
sonal feeling against Barlow had counted for much, and the 
resolute but conciliatory intervention of Lord Minto termin- 
ated what had at one time threatened to prove a very serious 
incident. Barlow was recalled — an unfortunate example of an 
admirable public servant who was quite unfit to rule. 

Lord ^nto’s arrival in India was signalised almost im- 
Feisla and m^iately by a collision with the Home Government. Persia 
France- hgyiug hastily entered on a Russian War in :Bo6, appealed 
for British protection on the strength of the 1800 treaty, in 
1807, The appeal was declined, and she turned to Napole on. 
A French Embassy arrived and was about to complete arrange- 
ments extremely adverse to both Russia and Britain, when 
the treaty of Tilsit changed the French policy towards the 
former Power. A British envoy had clearly something to do 
atTeheran. Lord Minto dispatched Malcolm, whoseprevious 
mission qualified him eminently for the post ; but ministers 
Counter- sent Sir Harford Jones. Sir Harford was detained at Bombay; 
oFM^Sm Malcolm, on aniving in Persia, took umbrage at the treat- 
»nd jMea received and wlhdiBW . Sir Harford was now allowed 

to proceed; but a few dayslater, it was resolved to send a 
military expedition as the best counterpoise to the French 
influence at Teheran. Meantime, Sir Harford informed the 
Shah, speaking as the representative not of the Governor 
General but of the Crown, that there should be no aggression 
agmnst his territories. The change in the attitude of the 
French towards Russia had now become apparent; and a 
treaty of ftiadship was promptly accepted j toe Shah agree- 
1% to re^t toe passage of any European force through his 
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temtories, while the British engaged to help him with troops 
or money if Persia were invaded. Lord Mjnto accepted the 
treaty, but felt bound to assert himself by sending Malcolm 
on what may be called an Embassy of Display, and the 
presence of two opposition British ambassadors at one court 
was in danger of producing most unseemly results. The two 
however had the wisdom to join hands; Malcolm had an 
immense gift of popularity ; and the friction was dissolved. 

The recurrence of the trouble was obviated by the appoint- 
ment from London of Sir Gore Ouseley, and dre withdrawal 
of both Malcolm and Sir Harford. From that time, British 
diplomacy in Perak has been controlled not from India but 
from Westminater — with very little credit to Westminster, 

The same anxiety as to the possibilities of a European Misdons 
attack overknd brought about the mission to Kabul 
Mountstuart Elphinsto ne ; by which little was gained, be-"” ' 

yond soma knowledge of the cBuntry, owmg to the fact that 
the position of the king, S hah Shuia , was at the time too 
unstable to allow hk friendship to be of much value : and he 
was summarily ejected from his realm a year later. A mission 
to Sindh about the same rime issued in a treaty of friendship 
of no great value. 

Within India, Lord Minto was unable to revert to 
Wellesley's policy; but he saw at once that unmitigated 
non-intervention was impossible. His attention was called 
t to Bandelthand immediately on his arrival. Bandelkhand Bandel- 
is a district, inhabited largely by R ajput clans, lying on the bhand. 
south of the Jamna, east of its confiumce with the Cbambal, 

It had owned the supremacy not, as might have been expected, 
of Sindbk, bqt of the Peshwa ; who, a year after the treaty 
*of Bassein, had exchanged it for territories in the Dekhan, 
ceded to the British under that instrument. Anarchy and 
robbery, to which the Marathas had no objection, had 
habitually prevailed throughout the country which was 
studded with fortresses. The free-booting Sirdars objected 
to an. orgamsed rule; and despite the representations of 
(Lake, Barlow had not considered it worth while to take the 
steps necessary for bringing it into order. Lord Mirrto 
forlhtrith mark it known that anarchy within the British 
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dominion would not be tolerated, and most of the rajas 
were prompt to make submission when they realised that the 
warning was meant seriously. The wilder spirits however 
were in possession of the great fortresses, and offered a 
prolonged resistance; with such vigour indeed that four 
years elapsed before the last and ablest of them offered to 
submit, on terms highly favourable to himself, which a weary 
Government conceded, 

Itord A more definite breach, however, of the theory of non- 
Minto smd intervention was brought about in Sirhind, lying between the 
* ‘ Satlej and the Jamna, in the occupation of a number of Sikh 

chiefs. The trans-Satlej Sikhs of the Panjab had of late years 
been growing into a strong military organisation, especially 
since the rise of Ra niit Singh, Maharaja of Lah ore, who now 
sought to extend his dominion over his C is-Sat lej compatriots. 
They however were not interested in tSe^arnKtiofis of the 
Punjab Sikhs, not were they r^hreatened by the same enemies, 
and they proceeded to request the intervention and protectbn 
of the British, in 1808. Ranjit entered bis protest, with a 
declaration that they were bis subjects. Lord Minto was 
alive to the impolicy of allowing the Panjab to absorb Sirhind, 
but was at the time embarrassed by the desire to secure the 
friendliness of the frontier State in case of Franco-Russian 
Metcalfe machinations. Charles Metcalfe was sent to negotiate , and 
^ advantages of his own diplomatic 
position. The young civilian however encouateted him 
with great firmness and tact While the diplomatic cont^ 
was still going on, the fears of the Government of India WM 
allayed by the severance of France and Russia and the 
situation changed at once. The astute Ranjit had no 
intention of risking a war, retreated skilfullylrSm his position, 
and agreed to withdraw his claiths bn 'Sirhind if the British 
would promise not to interfere with him in the Panjab. From 
that hour till his death be remained the very good friend and 
ally of the British — though with a possible moment of waver- 
ing, during the Gurkha war. 

Rue of the By 1809 the consequences of the leni ent tre atment et 
Plndaris. Hqlljar.began to be displayed in unmistakable fasEion by the 
rai 3 sbf his ally the Pathan fte&lance Amir Khan. Holkar's 
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insanity had already developed, and Amir Khan, who had at 
bis back Wf the Mussulman and Pindari t mercenaries of 
India, professed to act in Holkar’s interests. Having made 
the most of extensive opportunities in Rajputana, he next 
thought fit to plunder Nagpur. Now however the limits of 
British neutrality had been reached. In defiance of doctrines 
of non-intervention, Lord Minto prepared to take arms in 
defence of the Bhonsla. The Nagpur troops themselves 
twice defeated Amir Khan in the field, but he was renewing 
the attack when he learnt that the British weie advancing 
against him ; whereupon he retired to Indur, on tire ostensible 
ground that the regency there required his services. The 
immediate object of the British being accomplished, the 
Governor-General held his hand, and turned his attention to 
othei affairs, not without much doubt as to the view that 
might be taken of his inlervontion at the India House. So 
beyond the Netbadda, Palhans^nd Kndaris were allowed to 
wax gloss. 

To Lord Mmlo however fell the opportunity, which he Capture of 
seized with groat success, of intervention in the deadly struggle MantiUus 
with Napoleon. The Trench naval station at Mauritius was ““ J"-™' 
a standing danger while Fre nch flee ts were powerful : it con- 
tinued to be a thorn in the side of the East India trade even 
after Tiafelgar. British expeditions thither had proved com- 
pletely unsuccessful. But at the end of 1810, the Governor- 
, General fitted out a great expedition from India which captured 
the islands, and permanently extracted the thorn. Eurtber, 

Napoleon having absorbed Holland, the Spice Islands had 
become French property. In rSii, the Governor-General, 
having obtained permission to attack Java, personally accom- 
panied a groat expedition to the Island. The prize was 
secured after some hard fighting in which Colonel Gillespie 
who had quelled the Vellur mutiny greatly distinguished him- 
self. 

Shortly after his return to India, Lord Minto learnt to his Lord 
sutpthe that he had been superseded by Lord Hastings. . 
The hew Governor-General however did not arrive till the • 
autumn of rSt 3. 

^ The Tindans were free-hooting bands of light horse, mainly Maraihas. 
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LORD HASTINGS 
{Mc^s /., V. and m/.) 

Lord T ORD MOIRA, who soon aflerwavds was created Ifcquess 
Ileiings. of Hastin gs, was now in his fifty-nintli year. He had 
seen active service as a very young man in the war 
of American Independence. He had taken a considerable 
part in public affairs, was a perso na w ata with the Prince 
Regpnt, and had made an wisucceisml attempt to fo7m a 
ijunistry. Wellesley had left England with a strong prejudice 
against Warren Hastings, but his Indian experience rapidly 
converted him into a political disciple and a personal 
admirer. Lord Hastings in his turn — he was not related 
to his predecessot—when in England was strongly opposed 
to WeUesley’s policy of aggrandisement, but in his career 
as Governor-General, the policy he found it imperative to 
carry out was that of which Wellesley was the typical 
exponent— the systematic extension of control oer Native 
States. 

The drcumstances were in fact too strong for a precon- 
ceived judgment to stand against them. The new Governor- 
General found himself almost at the outset bee to face 
with a new aggressor; by the time that a'ggressor was 
disposed of, Pindaris, Rathans, and Ma rathas, had given 
such unmistakable proofs that they could Tre dealt with only 
by the strong hand that even a Barlow would have been 
convinced. The necessary policy might however have been 
pursued reluctantly and incompletely ; Hastings having.once 
accepted it carried it out &mly, intelligently and thorougHly. 

The The new aggressor was the G urkha State of Ne pal, lying 
Gvukhas. gioag tjj 0 Northern Mountain borcKf bl'InSia tE^hole way 

it4 
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from tho Satlej on the west to Sikiim on the east. The 
Gurkhas are an admirably hardy and courageous race of 
Mountaineers, claiming a Rajput descent, but probably 
sprung from a Mongolian stock with a comparatively recent 
infusion of Rajput blood derived from militant Rajput 
immigrants. In number they were singularly few, very 
unlike the hordes of the Marathas, and not even comparable 
to the Sikh minority which dominated the Panjab ; but in 
fighting qualities they were second to none. They had 
begun to organise themselves into a State only in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and had rapidly established 
themselves from end to end of the long and narrow strip 
of tenitory known os Nepal. But they were not content 
with their mountains and began to encroach on the Terai — 
the fertile plain skirling the foothills, watered by the upper 
streams of the Ganges and its tributaries. During the first 
decade of the nineteenth oonfbry the encroachments began 
to affect British territory. 

At the close of Lord Minto's administration the advancing The 
Gurkhas laid claim to diattiols near Gorakhpur, which they 
occupied. Their claim was negatived, and they were required Nepal, 
to withdraw, but before their official answer was received. 

Lord Hastings was in office. Their reply was a refusal, 
and Hastings returned a peremptory response, followed up 
by the occupation of the disputed districts. Counsels were 
divided al Katm ^dhu. the Nepal capital. Amar Singh, 
their best soldier, opposed war; but the Durbar, confident 
in the impregnability of their mountains, were defiant, and 
threw down the gauntlet by attacking the occupied district : 
and war followed. 

In Indian warfare there is one established rule — not to 
take the defensive, but to strike and strike hard against 
almost any odds. In this case, the numerical odds were all 
against the Gurkhas, whose trained force amounted to little 
if at all above 12,000 men. In their fiivour however, they 
had the extremely difficult nature of the country, while the 
Governor-General was greatly hampered by want of funds, 
and neither the officers nor the men of the Bengal army had 
experience of hill fighting. 
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The Hastings was Commandei-in-Chief, as well as Governor- 
Guihlia Qeneral, and controlled the plan of campaign. Two columns 
disastroos were to enter Nepal at the Western epd, comfnanded by 
opening. Ochterlony and Gillespie; two were to advance on Kat- 
mandhu at the Eastern end, from Behar. Ochterlony’s 
skilful manoeuvring on the eitreme west against Amar 
Singh was rendered ineffective by a disaster to Gillespie; 
whose headlong valour led him to a quite iinnecessory 
attempt to storm a Gurkha fort. Gillespie himself was 
kiUed; in this and a subsequent attack the vSiant defenders 
?lSw more of the enemy than their own numbers ail told; and 
the whole column was held at bay throughout the winter 
(1814). In the meantime, the Eastern columns under 
Generals Marley and Wood met with no better success : the 
Gurkhas repulsed their attacks, and the Generals lacked the 
persistence to force thmr wa;^ and the inlelUgePce to out- 
manoeuvre the much smaller forces opposed to them. 

Eicile- The effect of the check was serious. All ovef India the 
Mat in natives again began to believe that the decadence of the 
Uam -^titish power had commenced. The Peshwa renewed 
intrigues with the other Maratha princes. S'ndhia and 
Amir Khan set their forces in motion. Ranjit Singh moved 
an army to the datlej. On the other hand, Hastings raised 
new regiments and otherwise prepared for emergencies. For- 
tunately, internal quarrels broke up the hostile atjnaments. 
Sindhia’s generals fell out : Ranjit Singh found affairs on the 
Afghan border pressing: Amir Khan could not resist the 
Success of opportunity for plundering Jodhpur. Most ituportant of 
Ochterlony turned the tide of failure. After months of 
skiliuL manoeuvring against a sKiitui toe, he isolated Amar 
Singh and his''brave followers in the fort of Malaun, in the 
Simla district, in April In the same month, a special force 
of irregulars under Colonels Gardner and Nicholls took 
Almora, the prinapal place in ICumaon. WheP gffairs had 
become desperate, Amar Singh allowed those who would 
to surrender, but resolved himself to resist to the last vrith a 
small hut devoted band. Finding however, that this was 
only to doom them to certain death in a hopeless cause, he 
at length surrendered. All honour was paid to the heroic 
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(oe-, but the whole tertitory h:om the Sailej eastward to the 
river Kali submitted to the conquerors j and the Gurkhas of 
those territories having been fairly beaten in a stand-up 
struggle forthwith attached themselves heartily and loyally to 
the new Government. 

Hastings now offered terms to the Nepal Government at 
Katmandhu, and at the end of the year it seemed that his 
proposal had been accepted, when Amar Singh succeeded in 
reviving the no-surrender policy. He had raised his voice 
against the war originally, but he held it shame to surrender 
now to the British demands. Ochterlony however was placed 
in command of the force to proceed to Katmandhu. The 
passes were held, but the British general ‘turned the Gurkha Conquest 
positions, and they had no option sttve surrend er to h is°/*!j° 
superior numbers and armament The cession of the ^ ' 
territory west of the River Kali was confirmed by treaty ; a 
portion of the Terai was gijen up and transferred to the 
Nawab of Oudh who had rendered valuable pecuniary 
assistance; and a war redounding to the honour of the 
Gurklias was concluded by an honourable peace, and on 
amity no 'less honourably mamtained ever since (March 
1816), 

Ever since CornsUig, had slopped the completion ofA>th«ns 
Wellesley’s schemes, the power of the great free-booting 
companies assembled about and beyond the Ncrbadda 
Talley had been growing increasingly dangerous. These free- 
booters were of two classes ; the Mussulmans or Pathans who 
contemned any occupation but that of fighting, and the 
Pindoils, largely Marathas, who also lived by pUlage, and 
had formed themselves into large bands of light horsemen, 
but had never definitely attached themselves to any one in 
particular among the Maratha potentates. These two classes, 

Pathans and Pindaris, were to some extent interchangeable : 
but for the most part the Pathans served under the banner 
of Amir Khan, and the Pindaris under those of other 
captains of whom 'the ablest was Chitu, The Pindaris 
proved audacious enough to carry their incursions, which 
were accompanied by the most ghastly atrocities, even into 
the British istiicts of Orissa. 
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DistuA- To curb these dangerous bandS] Lord Hastings sought to 
wees in establish a subsidiary alliance with Nagpur, but the Bhonsla 
too anxious to preserve his independence. Hastings 
then proposed to follow that course vdth other minor princes 
at Sagar near the Bandeilchand border, and notably with tbe 
tuTer 0? Bhopal in the Nerbadda valley — a Mussulman 
principality which had on various occasions rendered loyal 
service to the British. 

In 1813, .mnd hk and the Bhonsla combined to attack 
Bhopal : where however Wazir Mohammed offered a stubborn 
resistance, and appealed for British help. The Govarnor- 
Genetal, in spite of the still active Gurkha complication, took 
upon himself to warn off the Marathas ; and while Sindhia 
was protesting, Ochterlony was restoring the British fortresses 
in Nepal. The Bhonsla and Sindhia both retired, but the 
alliance which Hastings bad contemplated was almost simul- 
taneously declined by Wazir Mohammed and vetoed by the 
India House. 

The Members of Council, like the India House, were 
opposed to the views which Hastings had developed; 
but the Gove^no^General laid them before tb^ authorities 
in London at an auspicious time. George Canning had 
just become President of the Board of Control • “hnd mough 
his first despatch was antagonistic, the report of the last 
Pindari irruption caused it to be followed in three weeks 
by another authorising the most rigorous action and 
practically allowing Hastings a free hand. 

Intrimra In the meantime, the conduct of Baji Rao the Peshwa 
had been extremdy unsatisfactory. While avoiding any 
Peshwa. display of hostility, he was constantly engaged in 
intriguing against the British at the other Maiatha Courts. 
The Gaikwar was at this time the most friendly of the 
Powers fo the British: partly owing to the influence of a 
Brahmin minister. On tbe other hand the Peshwa, himself 
a Brahmin, was much under the influence of a low-caste 
Hindu named Trimbakji Ostensibly for the setSement of 
disputes between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar, the minister’ 
of the latter, known as the Shastri, was inveigled to Puna 
under a British guarantee of safety, and was then murdered 
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by Trimbakji’s orders (July 1815); no one having a doubl 
of Baji Eao’s complicity. Formally of course his declara- 
dons of innocence were accepted; he was obliged however 
by the resolute attitude of the Resident, Elphinstone, to 
surrender the person of Trimbakji, but continued his intrigues 
none the less zealously, 

In 1816 affairs at Nagpur took a favourable turn. Subsidiaiy 
Raghoji R ^nsla died ; his son was an imbeci le ; the 
regen cy was dispu ted ; and Ana Sahib, tb eYeir oresum ative. 
thinkingThat British support would be useful to him, 
offered to accept the sub sidiary a llian ce which Raghoji 
had always declined. He showed clearly enough later on, 
that he had noT'been actuated by any pro-Ikitish senti- 
ment; but tile accomplishment of the treaty, gave us a 
military control witliin his dominions which proved of no 
little value. 

The whole position, then^at the close of iSrfi, may beThesiiim-' 
summarised. The danger wliich had for a short time hi 
arisen with the disasters at the banning of Iho Gurkha 
war, was overs no diglsibance threatened from Nepal, 

The Pindari s ip Ca nffSTJnt^k were growing more aadaoious 
and irrepressible. The minor princes wore divided in mind 
between their desires for British protection and for their 
own independence — incompatible advantages. Sindhia, 

Holkar, and A mir Khan , had not been brought under 
British aiontrol; hnd were certainly not friendly. Daulal 
Rao, it may be noted, was still Uttlc mote than thirty; 
and Holkar was a minor, whose Durbar was divided into 
factions. The Peshwa and the Bhonsla’s regency were now 
held in check by the British Residents and Contingents, 
but the former at least was vehemently set upon escaping 
frbm the bonds which he had forged for himself. The 
Nizam had ceased, and the Panjab had not really begun, 
to be active political factors. The recent performances of 
the Pindaris had almost converted the opposition members of 
the Calcutta Council, and Canning’s dispatches withdrawing 
the non-intervention instructions were on the way out. 

The plain truth was that there never had been order Need of a 
in Hindostan, except while some paramount Power was 
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recognised. all over it Hence the Mogul dominion with 
all its defects had rendered great benefits to the whole 
population, That dominion had not been overthrown by 
the British ; it had collapsed for reasons already explained. 
But it had become imperative that its place should be 
taken by someone, and the only possible someone was 
the British Power. On ns, however reluctant the merchants 
and politicians in London might be to face the fact, the 
responsibility had devolved; it was no longer possible to 
refuse its acceptance. 

Attitude In iSiy, matters were clearly working up to a crisis, 
rftheojj tijg one hand, Nasir Mohammed, the successor of 
Wazir Mohammed in Bhopal, accepted the subsidiary 
alliance, afterwards displaying the habitual loyalty of his 
house; and several of the Princes of Rajpulana came into 
the British alliande. On tiro other hand, the imbecile 
Bhonsla was murdered and succeeded by the regent Apa 
Sahib; who, no longer needing external support for his 
claims, was now as anxious as the Peshwa to be rid of 
British control In the Puna country, Trimbakji escaped 
from confinement, and set actively to work to produce 
an anti.Britiah insurrection ; it was perfectly certain that he 
was in league with the Peshwa: and the latter after much 
evasion was compelled to assent to a new treaty confirming 
that of Basseid, but also accepting ’an increase of the 
Contingent, and making material cessions of terrifiiry and 
fortresses besides formally resigning the suzerainty or 
h^emony of the Maratha Confederacy. Finally, negotia- 
tions were entered upon with Sindbia, Amir Khan and 
Holkar — who were all notoriously interested in maintaining 
the Pindaris — ^with a view to persuading or coercing thepa 
into taking part in the suppression of the free-booters. 
In especial, it was impressed upon Sindhia that he had 
frequently molated the conditions upon which he had been 
permitt^ to retain his independence, and that a revision 
of terms .was imperative. 

Opening The campaign against the Pindaris opened in the Autumn 
»fa«of 1817, on a gigantic scale: for the arrangements were 

' tSw. neoesst^y based on the pdSsibilitv that the whole force of 
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the Marathas, aa well as of Amit Khan, might act on behalf 
of the Pindaris. 

Of the military operations which followed, it is im- 
possible to do more than attempt to give an intelligible 
oufline. , 

Looking at the Maratha map (V.); the Pindari^ whose 
suppression was the prime object of the wa^"^d their 
head-quarters in and about the valley of the Nerbadda. 

It must be observed that the Doab had now passed from 
Sindhia to the British, who were free also to operate from 
Bandelkhand, from the Bhonsla’s dominions, the tiaidarabad 
border, and the districts from Puna north to Gujerat. That 
is, they formed a sort of horse-shoe embracing Sindhia, the 
Pindaris, Amir Khan, and Holkar j with the Rajput States 
on the open side, At, the same time, both Puna and 
Nagpur might rise upon them. Hastings had carefully SWIM 
disposed the divisions of'tho great army he had beenJ*®P‘‘“: 
preparing — it numbered nearly i20,ooo~so that as theyi^™° 
moved towards the centre they would come in touch with Hastings 
each other and foftn a cordon. The first movement how- 
ever did not talf^ place till the end of October (1817) when 
two divisions were suddenly advanced from the Doab so as 
to threaten Gwalior ftom two sides and paralyse any attempt 
at adverse action on Sindhia's part: whereby be found himsdf 
compelled promptly to sign the treaty which he had been 
eva(^g for some months past. One of tire divisions then 
pushed southward up the Chambal. Another division was 
advancing from Bandelkhand under Marshall, and another 
was already on the upper Nerbadda under Adams, while 
Malcolm was advancing firom Amrawati. The progress of 
these three drove the Pindaris to retreat, one portion under 
Chitu moving west, the other under two chiefs named Wasil 
Mohammed and I^rim, towards Gwalior, 

This move was due to Sindhia having received temporary Forced in- 
relief, cholera having broken out in the division left to watch 
him, which in consequence had changed its quarters. But ^ 
it was brought into the field again in time to isolate Sindhia Holknr. 
and intercept the Pindaris, who now bad to make all haste 
to escape back into Holkar’s country; which their extreme 
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mobility enabled them to do, though not without suffering 
heavy losses by the way. 

F^i at During this time — roughly the months of November and 
December — Sindhia had been effectively paralysed by the 
the grip of the northern British divisions. Holkar remained 
Peshwa. inactive ; but both Puna and Nagpur witnessed memorable 
straggles. The Peshwa collected a large army, ostensibly 
to attack the Pindaris j but Elphinstone, the Resident, knew 
thar purpose to be different. Accordingly on November rst 
he removed the British bripde to a strong position at Kirki, 
in the immediate neighbourhood. On the fifth, he himself 
joined them, and had hardly left the Residency when it was 
sacked. More British troops were expected, and the Peshwa 
resolved to begin by wipng out those present He moved 
his 2 5)000 men against Kirki: the force in ICirld, about a 
tenth of their number, took the offensive, and after a sharp 
action routed them. A fresh atkick was not ventured upon ; 
ten days later, the arrival of re-inforcements enabled the 
British to attack and occupy Puna which the Peshwa 
evacuated in haste, retiring to Sattara where he carried off 
the raja — the descendant of Sivaji — and fbr some time to 
come found sufficient occupation in evading the British 
pursuit 

Very similar vrere the events at Nagpur. The still smaller 
British force there withdrew, with the Resident, Richard 
fight at Jenldns, to Sitabaldi close by : they were attacked "bn the 
rfeafof ^ bombardment by masses, of the 

Bhonsla’s troops which included a large body of Arab 
Sahib mercenaries; the attack was stoutly resisted and finally 
dispersed by a btUliant cavalry charge. The Marathas lost 
heart, and in a few days re-inforcements arrived. The 
Bhonsla, however, ffid not escape but surrendered. It 
was somewhat unfortunate that the Arabs, who bad seized 
the citadel wdie permitted to surrender on their own terms. 
Subrnis- Amir Khdn, who appears to have evinced a wholesome 
distaste for coming to actual blows with the British, after . 
Khan, ^ome hesitation accepted the terms offered him, though the 
tiea^ was not signed till December 15. His Pathans, 
whq, unlike their chief, were not comfortably provided for 
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were in no hurry lo lay down their arms ; but Ochlerlony, 
who had brought down a reserve division from the North, 
drove a wedge between the two main bodies, who thereupon 
submitted and gave up their arms. 

The leaders of Holkar's army, and his Durbar, were divided Collapse o( 
by faction ; the army itself was eager to rise for the Peshwa. Holkat, 
The more turbulent faction got the upper hand, murdered 
the regent, a widow of Jeswant Rao, and were consequently 
promptly attacked, and the army shattered, by the neatest 
British division. Malcolm marched in pursuit of Holkar, 
who accepted a treaty on Jan. 6. By Jan. rSiS therefore 
the war had resolved itself into a pursuit of the scattered 
bands of Pindaris; of whose chiefs, Karim made terms, 

Wasil Mohammed was captured, and Chita alone made 
good his escape. By a singularly appropriate nemesis, he 
was killed in the jungle a year later hy a tiger. 

Baji Rao and his troops remained to be accounted for, 
and the treacherous Apa ^ahib of Nagpur hud not been 
deposed. At the end of December, the Peshwa was once Sui^sses 
more marching oi^Puna when he caught a small body 
800 Bridsh on Ure way lo reinforce the garrison Uiere. The ™ 
little force however spent New-year’s day in offering an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant defence, and the next day — evading the 
Peshwa by a ruse — their leader, Captain Staunton brought 
them back in triumph to Sirur, ftom whence they had 
started, The Peshwa agdn retired hastily from the pur- 
suit of the British brigades. He was overtaken however, 
and fled from the field, while his best general was killed, 
and his captive, the Sattara Raja, fell into the hands of 
the British. Baji Rao himself made for Nagpur (Match 
1818), 

It had become evident however that Apa Sahib was Final 
preparing for a rising ; and in March, Jenkins placed him in “P™' 
confinement Baji Rao after a series of doubles found him- 
self hemmed in neat the Nerbadda : and was finally allowed 
1 ^ Malcolm to surrender on very generous terms. Not the 
least remarkable achievement during this period was the 
subjugation of the Southern part of the Peshwa's dominions 
by Sir Thomas Munroj who, left with only a very small 
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force, by persona! influence and skilful management, gathered 
troops, overcame all resistance, and converted a hostile into 
a friendly territory. The escape of Apa Sahib, and the need 
of reducing fortresses, protracted matters for some time. 
The ex-Bhonsla disappeared, eventually reaching the Panjab 
where his presence was ignored by Ranjit Singh, and he 
ended his career under surveillance in Rajputana. The last 
fortress — Asitgarh, near Buranpur — did not surrender till 
April 1819 ; when it was found tliat the resistance had been 
maintained at Sindhia’s instigation. 

Emltlof The Governor-General’s object had been completely 
ihe wai. achieved. For the sake of clearness the story of the great 
war has been narrated, witliout interruption by details of the 
several treaties entered upon in its course. These may now 
be reviewed as forming the gromid work of the necessary 
Pathans reconstruction. With the Pindaris, no treaty was made. 

They were simply broken up and scattered without possibility 
rtodaris. le-combining. The A^ mttreenarios in the service of 
the Bhonsla and the Peshwa were for the most part sliipped 
out of the country. The Pathan chief Amir Khan was 
fevoured with a principality at Tonk ; his w®ery was handed 
over to the British ; and the Pathan troo^ were disarmed 
and disbanded, large numbers of them being transformed 
into Sepoys of the Company. 

!, Sindhk. Sindhia had been ruled out of the conflict from the begin- 
ning, by the pressure of the British armies ; and had to accept 
a treaty freeing the British from the obligation, imposed on 
them by Barlow’s earlier treaty, of abstaining from political 
relations with the Rajput and other chiefs over whom Sindhia 
claimed supremacy. The extension of the British Protectorate 
over them followed. Asirgarh was ceded, and a small sub- 
sidiary contingent admitted. 

• Nagpur. The treachery of Apa Sahib resulted in his deposition. 
Instead however of annexing Nagpur, the British set up a 
new Raja of the Bhonsla family, during whose minority the 
State was admirably administered by the Resident, Richard 
Jenkins. 

(. Holkar. Holkar, after the brief outbreak, accepted a subsidiary 
treaty, and resigned all his claims in Rajputana. Some 
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minor principalities, notably Sagar, whose Rajas had mis- 
behaved, were annexed. 

Finally the arch-Maratha, Baji Rao, who had called for 5' The 
Wellesley’s protection in rSoa, and ever since the granting ® 
of it had persistently plotted and intrigued against his pro- 
tectors, was accounted beyond the pale of political restitution. 

His office and his honours were abolished, and his dominions 
were annexed by the British. Yet so strong was the desire 
to maintain native administrations wherever possible, that a 
portion of the territory was set aside and erected into the 
new prbcipality of Saltara with tire repiesentative of the 
house of Sivaji as its head ! the principle of political subjec- 
tion and administrative independence being maintained. 

The idea of this arrangement was no doubt in part to 
destroy what had become in the course of a century the 
traditional elevation of the Peshwa family to the Maratha 
hegemony, a position which the Sivaji family would have 
no opportunity of recoveridg for themselves. Much to the 
Governor-General’s annoyance, the Peshwa himself was 
allowed by Malcolm to retire to a jaghir in the Doab with 
a pension four os large as Hastings had intended to 
allow. 

The total result therefore was Ibis. Smdbia, despite the Summary 
privy instigations to resistance of which he was known toof™''^!. 
have been guilty while openly professing loyalty, was not 
further penalised. He was allowed to retain a larger degree 
of independence than any other prince, nor was he deprived 
'of more territory, though certain exchanges were made for 
greater convenience. Holkar was reduced to the position 
of a normal subsidiary ally, with an able native minister 
appomted by the British. The trans-Chambal claims of 
both Sindhia and Holkar were cancell ed. It is noteworthy 
that Daulat Rao Sindhia at last recognised the logic of facts 
and remained docile and loyal for the rest of his days. The 
Caikwar was already in the position of a subsidiary ally. 

A new Bhonsla was set up at Nagpur, in a like subordinate 
position, in preference to annexation. The lands of the ilftb 
member of the pentarchy weie annexed, excepting the portion 
allotted to the new Sattara State. Protection was extended 
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to the provinces of Rajputana, and to the minor principaJities 
within the area of Maratha supremacy. The work of pacifica- 
tion and the introduction of orderly government was carried 
out under the supervision of that brilliant gathering of ad- 
ministrators, among whom the most famous names are those 
of Munro, Elphiustone, Malcolm, Jenkins, Ochterlony, and 
Metcalfe. 

The King The marked loyalty displayed so repeatedly by the Nawab 
'aij'the®^ Oudh was rewarded in a peculiar manner. He was 
Mogul, elevated from the rank of Waar of the Mogul to that of a 
' formally independent sovereign, with the title of Padishah 
or King. A similar honour offered to the Nizam was in- 
dignantly refused as treason to the recognised head of the 
Mohammedans in India. Wellesley’s idea had been to make 
use of the power of the Mogul’s namei that of Hastings 
was to deprive it of weight, and induce the recognition of 
the British Empire on its own merits. In Wellesley’s time, 
when the Hindu Sindhia had Set so much value on the 
Mogul fiction, he was certainly right. Time had probably 
justified the change of view as concerned the Hindus; but 
it is at least plausibly held that the earlier^tfiude helped to 
maintain a hold on the Mussulmans, and that me change was 
one among the innumerable factors associated with the 
mutiny of 1857. 

phealiair Great as were the services rendered by Lord Hastings, 

Ifl were those at home whom he had offended, and who 

wished to enjoy the fruits of his policy, while repudiating its 
author. A further handle was given to this patty by an 
incident at the close of the Governor-General’s career; in 
which Hastings behaved in a manner sufficiently injudicious 
to allow of grave miscon^uction being placed, on his 
conduct. The trouble arose at Haidaiabad. The Nizam 
was required to maintain a force known as the Haidarabad 
Contmgent, which was separate from the subsidiary force. 
On this and on other objects an extravagant expenditure 
was kppt up. Finally to help him out of his difficultieg, 
an exception was made to the usual rules, and an Engllth 
hanking house. Palmer & Co., was allowed in 1816 to make 
advances to the Nizam's treasury. Ohe of the partners 
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was a connection of the Governor-General, who used ex- 
pressions which gave rise to a belief that Palmer & Co., 
could rely upon Government to back them in any differences 
with their clients. When Metcalfe arrived at Plaidarabad 
in 1820 he found that the position the house had acquired 
was anomalous, dangerous, and strongly suggestive of 
■jobbery. Hastings at first met his representations ffith 
indignation, hut on finding how real was the ground on 
which they were based, he approved the cancelment of the 
permit granted to Palmer & Co., and provided funds for 
the Nizam to meet his obligations, by arbitrarily commuting 
for a lump sum the tribute hitherto paid by the British for 
the Sarkars, But the accusation of having been improperly 
connected with the Banking House — which was ultimately 
ruined by the issue of the transaction — continued to be 
urged against him by his ill-wishers. 

The suppression of the Pindatia had been sanctioned Conduct of 
by Canning in 1816; but the authorities in I-^’ndon 
maintained a consistent incapacity for recognising the 
necessity of the cojytfiquences involved. The great ex- 
tension of Biitisl^<territotv accompanied by the formal 
acceptance of ew-increasing responsibilities which it would 
have been a aime towards the weaker States at least to 
ignore, found no favour in London j while ministers applauded 
the accomplishment of great militaiy achievements, they 
regretted the inevitable appearance of insatiable ambition : 
and when ministers regretted, Directors displayed active 
hostility. Moreover though the result of the war was to 
place the Indian treasury in a more completely satisfactory 
position than had been known for many years, the outlay 
was of course enormous, and the Company had ever an 
intense aversion to casting its bread upon the waters. 

Also, Hastings had a perverse determination to pat the 
best men in positions of responsibility, whereas the directors 
considered that their own totally irrelevant wishes should 
be paramount. 

■ Thus the tone of the India House had for some time Eaiiie- 
been captious; on the affair of Palmer & Co. Hastings of 
regarded it as a tantamount to a censure ; and he resigned. 

M 
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His resignation was accepted, with formal compliments; 
but it was strictly in accordance with precedent that two 
years later the India House practically censured him as 
guilty in the Palmer matter — only six years after raising 
a statue to Warren Hastings, who died in 1819. 



CHAPTER XVI 


BETWEEN LORD HASTINGS AND LORD 
AUCKLAND 

{Map /.) 

T here was some doubt as to who should succeed Lord Lord 
Hastings. George Canning had actually been ap-^™*'™'' 
pointed, when tlte death of Castlereagh made him elect to 
remain at Westminster. Thaaohoice then remained between 
Lord William Bentinck, to whom reparation was owed for 
his recall from Mad^, and Lord Amherst who had con- 
ducted an embassvvw China with credit and had suffered 
from shipwreck other troubles in connection therewith. 

Amherst was chosen. Bentinck’s turn was to come later. 

Hastings left India in Jan. iRa j, the adminisbation being 
conducted in the interim by Mr Adam : and it was not till 
some months had passed that his successor arrived, to find 
trouble blbwiog in a new quarter. 

The rulers of Hindostan had never carried their dominion "Further 
into the mountains on the East of Bengal Chittagong, India." 
lying east of the delta of the Brahmaputra, was included in 
the Bengal province ; otherwise the Brahmaputra valley was 
in effect its eastern limit, passing along the frontiers of 
Assam and of the hill tribes of Manipur and Lushai. 
Immediately south of Chittagong was the kingdom (at one 
time) of Aiakan, south of that Pegu, and south of that the 
coast of Tenasserim. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, Acakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, and the whole basin of 
the Iiawadi, besides Assam, were absorbed into the kingdom 
of Burma with its capital at Ava. It was the action of the 
Burmese monarchy which forced upon the new Governor- 
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General a not very glorious and a particularly esrpensive war, 
and a quite unpremeditated extension of territory. 

Retrospect As early as the rule of Sir John Shore, the Burmese 
ofreleHois monarchy had come in contact with the British. . Fugitives 
Burma! Arakan had sought an asylum in Chittagong; the 
' Burmese troops followed them ; and Shore declined to shelter 
the fugitives, provided that the Burmese would keep to their 
own territories. Consequently the Burmese supposed that 
the British were a feeble folk. Not long after, several 
thousands of Arakanese again took flight into British terri- 
tory. Wellesley was Governor-General, and they wore not 
surrendered; on the contrary tliey made several armed 
invasions into Arakan from their new quarters. Three 
missions were however sent at intervals to Ava ; but since 
their instructions were in each case conciliatory, the earlier 
impressions of the Burmese court were confirmed. More- 
over, tlie Burmese authoritios^were as ignorant of affairs 
outside as the Chinese, and suffered from a similar mental 
inflation, Therefore, when during thqkpse of several years 
the British steadily declined to surrencra^he Arakanese, the 
king of Ava in i8t8 sent to Ix)rd Hastir^^tiemanding the 
restoration of his territories of Chittagong, Dakka and Mur- 
shedabad I The communication was returned to the king 
by Hastings with the remark that of course it was a 
forgery. 

CoUision Now the Burmese possessed a by no means corrtemptible 
with the general named Bandula, who was quite confiderit of his own 
ButmeBe. m conquer the British : and the desire to try con- 
clusions developed not only at the Court hut all over the 
country, There is a small island, where the borders of . 
Chittagong and Arakan meet. This the British had always 
regaided as their own. In rSsg the Governor-General 
thought it necessary to place a guard on the island. The 
Burmese sent a force which ejected the gUEird and took 
possession Lord Amherst ejected the ejectors, and wrote 
to the king saying that his government wished for peace- but 
would find themselves forced to retaliate if persistently in- 


sulted. So Bandula prepared to invade Bengal, and the 
Burmese Governor of Pegu was instructed to irfoim the 
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Governor-General that he had belter make his petition to 
Bandula, aa the “Lord of the White Elephant" vrould 
receive no more communicadons. After that, it was 
sufficiently obvious that a declaration of wai' was the only 
course open : and war was declared in Feb. 1SS4. 

Ignorance of the country was the great obstacle with which Plan of 
the British had to contend. There was a strong convicdon CTOpoigo: 
that any attempt to enter Burma by land would be disastrous 
from pestilence and the want of supplies. So the plan was 
jjevised of sending the expedition by sea to Rangoon, on the 

'hypothesis that it could then proceed up the Itawadi. The 
Bengal army was largely composed of high-caste Hindus, 
under a religious prohibition against mossing the sea. The 
Madras troops being drawn from the lower castes did not 
fed the same objection ; therefore the expedition was made 
up of Europeans and Madras sepoys. 

The armament reached Rangoon in May. The town was ppera- 
ptomptly occupied, but thf entire population disappeared J'™* 
from it into the jungle leaving it denuded of every species of 
supplies. Then cajs<S the rains, and with them malaria and 
dysentery j whS^the troops were fed on the provisions 
procured frou^alcutta contractors. Calcutta contractors 
were notorious. The exertions of Sir Thomas Munro, now 
Governor of Madras, only sufficed to save the situation — 
but the army was forced to remmn almost inactive till nearly 
the end,of the year. 

Bandula had started on his invasion of Bengal, also in 
May, An unsupported British outpost in Chittagong had 
suffered disaster at his hands ; but be was recalled in order 
to deal with the counter-invasion in Begu. In December, 
he arrived before the British position at Rangoon, with sixty 
thousand men, who threw up a stockade behind which they 
prepared pits with great rapidity and dexterity. But a 
fi^t'on December 7 followed by another on the isth 
caused him to fall back to a position several mites up the 
river. 

' The British General, Sir Aichib ald fj^mpbe ll. did not how- Opeira- 
ever advance till February. Bandula in liis entrenchments ti™' of 
repulsed the column sent against him, and the general gpjf„g 
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advance was delayed till Apnl tst, when Bandula was killed 
by a bursting shell, and his army beat a hasty retreat. The 
British proceeded as far as Prome, which they occupied 
without resistance, but the rainy season set in, and again 
stopped offensive operations. 

Two other expeditions set out by the routes rejected in 
the previous yeai^— one by way of Manipur, the other into 
Aralmn. The first found the country hopelessly impassable 
the moment the tains set in; which they did as early as 
February. The commander could see no alternative to with- 
drawal. Morrison in Arakan progressed very slowly; and as 
soon as the rains began, tire greater part of his army was 
prostrated by disease which killed large numbers, though they 
found no other enemy to fight. 

Opera- As the year passed on, the British offered to negotiate ; but 
lions of tjig coyrt of Aya though less confident of the invincibility of 
Aniumn! ““yi fthised to agree to the cession of Tenasserim and 
Arakan, with the payment of a'*'hBavy indemnity. Another 
army was collected, but suffered a complete defeat, and the 
Burmese reopened negotiations. Thfik envoys agreed to 
everything except the amount of the i&^gnity, which was 
then reduced. But while the ratification w^he treaty was 
being awaited the enemy strengthened their entrenchmeuts. 
Therefore on Jan. ig the British attacked and routed them, 
capturing all their guns and stores, and marched towards the 
End of capital. A last desperate effort was made with a foice^of some 
thvwar. 1 5^000 nien — all that the Burmese could collect — to crush 
the British force which now had less than a tenth of that 
number in its fighting line. The attack was completely 
defeated; and the Lord of the White Elephant accepted 
the British terms. Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim were 
ceded; Manipur was declared independent; a heavy indem- 
nity was paid; and the presence of a British Readent at 
Ava was assented to. 

Conjidera- The most remarkable result of the war was the amaang 
thereon* the resources of the three ceded provinces, 

' which had not been supposed to have much value. The 
war itself had been in many respects a disastrous one. 
It had been declared on Feh. 24, 1824: the treaty of 
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peace was signed on Eeb. 24, 1826 after precisely two years. 

As a mere matter of fighting the troops opposed to us 
were of less account than any of our previous antagonists ; 
but there was much gross misman^emeut which, coupled 
with the effects of the climate, caused an appalling amount 
of disease and a very heavy mortality; attributed by the 
sepoys to the magic arts of the enemy. To hold back from 
the war would have been impossible, and the subsequent 
accession of territory was inevitable — the more so as the 
population of the ceded districts detested the Burmese rule, ' 

■ which was peculiarly unenlightened. 

One unfortunate incident must be noticed — the mutiny The 
of a sepoy regiment at Barrackpur close to Calcutta. The 
soldiers had been expected to pay for the transport of their Meeting, 
own baggage; but this regiment, which was under orders 
to march for Atakan, asked to be relieved on the ground 
that the transport expenses were exceptionally high. Their 
memorial, a perfectly pro{fer one, vras curtly rejected by ' 
the military authorities. The officers bad only been with 
the regiment for tb^ months, and had not acquired in- 
fluence; the tnpi^^ became insubordinate. Two European 
regiments werfurought up to the spot by night ; the sepoys 
were paraded and ordered to march or ground arms. They 
would do neither. The Europeans opened fire on them. 

No resistance was made: numbers were killed; the ring- 
leaders, were executed and the remainder sent to work in 
irons. Next year these were pardoned. After the point of 
mutiny had been reached, it is probable enough that any less 
severe action would have had a disastrous result; W if 
the men had been fiurly met at first, there would never 
have been any mutiny. 

If the memory of disaster is quickly wiped out by victories. Trouble at 
the memory of victories is still more quickly wqred out 
disaster. The contrast between the swift successes of Lord '' 
Hastings and the dreary drag of the Burmese war, agitated 
the minds of the Indian population, and there was danger 
of fresh disturbances. For a moment affairs at Bhartpui, 

' the Jat principality west of the Jamna before whose fortress 
Lake had so signally failed some years before, became 
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advance was delayed till April ist, when Bandula was killed 
by a bursting shell, and his army beat a hasty retreat. The 
British proceeded as far as Prome, which they occupied 
without resistance, but the rainy season set in, and agrio 
stopped offensive operations. 

Two other expeditions set out by the routes rejected in 
the prerious year — one by way of Manipur, the other into 
Arakan. The first found the country hopelessly impassable 
the moment the rains set in; which they did as early as 
February. The commander could see no sJternative to with- 
drawal Morrison in Arakan progressed very slowly; and as 
soon as the rains began, the greater part of his army was 
prostrated by disease which killed large numbers, though they 
found no other enemy to fight. 

Opera- As the year passed on, the British oflered to negotiate ; but 
tiont of tiig court of Aya though less confident of the invincibility of 
Autumn! i*® ““yi to agree to the cession of Tenasserim and 

' Arakan, with the payment of a'^heavy indemnity. Another 
army was collected, but suffered a complete def^eat, and the 
Burmese reopened negotiations. ThS'^envoys agreed to 
everything except the amount of the m^gmity, which was 
then reduced. But while the ratification oHhe treaty was 
being awaited the enemy strengthened their entrenchments. 
Therefore on Jan. tg the British attacked and routed them, 
capturing all their guns and stores, and marched towards the 
End of capital A last desperate effort was made with a forcepf some 
tbpwar- i6,aoo men — all that the Burmese could collect — to crush 
the British force which now had less than a tenth of that 
number in its figbtiug line. The attack was completely 
defeated; and the Lord of the White Elephant accepted 
the British terms. Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim were 
ceded ; Manipur was declared independent ; a heavy indem- 
nity was paid ; and the presence of a British Resident at 
Ava was assented to. 

Cuusidaru- The most remarkable t®ult of the war was the amaring 
thefm' development of the resources of the three ceded provinces, 

, re™' ^kich had not been supposed to have much value. The • 
war itself had been in many respects a disastrous one. 
It had been declared on Feb. 24, 1824 : the treaty of 
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peace was signed on Feb. 34, 1826 after precisely two years. 

M a mere matter of fighting the troops opposed to us 
were of less account than any of out previous antagonists ; 
but there was much gross mismanagement which, coupled 
with the effects of the climate, caused an appalling amount 
of disease and a very heavy mortality; attributed by the 
sepoys to the magic arts of the enemy. To hold back from 
the war would have been imposdble, and the subsequent 
accession of territory was inevitable — the more so as the 
population of the ceded districts detested the Burmese rule, 
which was peculiarly unenlightened. 

One unfortunate incident must be noticed — the mutiny The 
of a sepoy regiment at Barrackpnr close to Calcutta. The Patrick 
soldiers had been expected to pay for the transport of their Meeting, 
own baggage; but this regiment, which was under orders 
to march for Arakan, asked to be relieved on the ground 
that the transport expenses were exceptionally high. Their 
memorial, a perfectly proffer one, was curtly rejected by ' 
the military authorities. TTie officers had only been with 
the regiment for Me months, and had not acquired in- 
fluence; the mjA became insubordinate. Twn European 
regiments werfntought up to the spot by night ; the sepoys 
were paraded and ordered to march or ground arms. They 
would do neither. The Europeans opened fire on them. 

No resistance was made : numbers were killed ; the ring- 
leaders, were executed and the remainder sent to work in 
irons. Next year these were pardoned. After the point of 
mutiny bad been reached, it is probable enough that any less 
severe action would have had a disastrous result; but if 
the men had been fairly met at first, there would never 
have been any mutiny. 

If the memory of disaster is quickly wiped out by victories. Trouble at’ 
the memory of victories is still more quickly wiped out by Fhartpur 
disaster. The contrast between the swift successes of Lord ' ’’ 
Hastings and the dreary drag of the Burmese war, agitated 
the minds of the Indian population, and there was danger 
of fresh disturbances. For a moment affairs at Bhartpur, 
the Jat principality west of the Jamna before whose fortress 
Lake had so signally failed some years before, became 
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extremely threatening. The succession of a child to the 
throne was officially recognised: but the child was dis- 
possessed a month later by a cousin named Durjan SaL 
Oehter- Ochterlony, who bad been %hting in the Company’s armies, 
lony. gygj gjpge jjjg (jf Hsudai Ali, was in charge of the 
Rajputana and Malwa district He promptly ordered up 
a British field force to establish the rightful Raja and 
vindicate British authority. But in doing so, he exceeded 
his legal powers j to proceed against Bhortpur meant 
besieging it again : the place was of immense strength, and 
had boified Lake completely in 1805 : a fresh failure would 
certainly have very serious results. Government, which was 
by no means on the best of terms with the old soldier, 
snubbed him, and countermanded the force. Durjan Sal, 
who had manifested a disposition to yield, was encouraged 
to believe that the British were afraid. Ochterlony, who 
was perfectly confident of his ability to capture Bhartpur, 
resigned his position in bitterriSss of spirit There were 
thousands of fighting men deprived of their occupation by 
the recent settlement, who now fiodi^d to Durjan Sal’s 
standard; disaffection became generally reS;^;^scent These 
events took place in 1825, while India wS’tvety doubtful 
as to the probable issue of the Burmese war. The Calcutta 
Council was divided as to the proper course to take. Thither 
however came Metcalfe, on his way from Haidarabad to 
replace Ochterlony in the North-West, With the fects be- 
ipiureotfore him, his opinion was emphatic. The circumstances 
Bhartpvr. absolutely demanded that the British should assert them- 
selves unmistakably. The Governor-General bowed to his 
judgment. Metctfife proceeded to Delhi, and tried a 
preliminary expostulation with Durjan Sal who continued 
recalcitrant. The princes of Upper India, deluded by the 
belief that Burma was exhausting die entire British resources, 
were surprised by the appearance of an army of twenty 
thousand men. The great fortifications which Lake had 
persistently attempted to storm, fell before the science of 
the Engineers, and in January rSafi, the capture of Bhartpur 
obliterated the misconceptions of twenty years. There was 
no longer an “ impregnable” fortress left. The achievement 
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was more conviocing to the Native mind than all the 
successes of the Pindari campaigns : and removed all 
remaining inclination to challenge the supremacy of British 
arms. 

Bhartpur was the decisive expression of an already A pause in 
accomplished fact. Between the .Bmnaeso annexations of 
iSsd and the conquest of Sindh in 1843 there was no 
further territorial expansion ; not any serious military opera- 
tions till the Afghan expedition of 1839. The attention 
of the Governors-General was concentrated on administration 
and progress. The further dealings with Native States, up 
to the time of Lord Auckland may be treated in a few 
paragraphs. 

Amherst was succeeded in 1S28 by Lord William Lord 
Bentinck, formerly Governor of Madras, whose benevolent Wh'iax' 
and progressive government received its merited and 
eloquent euloglum from the brilliant pen of Macaulay. Amlicni. 
In his dealings witli the Nafive States among which British 
Ascendancy was accepted, he was controlled by the emphatic 
instructions from Ej^and to maintain the habit of non- Renewal 
intervention. VgC unfortunate effects of the extreme ?f Non- 
application of policy, especially in Oudh and at Gwalior {”□^ 7 '”' 
became apparent in after years. 

After the death of Daulat Rao Sindhia in 1S27, the affairs 
of that State fell into considerable disorder, resulting ultimately 
in the undue predominance of the soldiery therein, which 
had to he terminated by the campaign of Maharajpur in the 
time of Lord Ellenborough. In Oudh, tire misgovernment 
became so serious that even the India House authorised 
annexation in the last resort ; but Bentinck contented him- 
self with remonstrances and threats, periodically renewed, but 
not enforced till the end of Dalhousie’s administration. 

Some interference however was made necessary by mal- Minor an- 
administration in the Rajput State of Jeipur, where an^adon. 
permanent Resident was Wily appointed, who exercised 
a salutary influence. Bentinck dso found himself compelled 
not to annex, but to take over the administration of Mysore; 
where however the dynasty has since been le-instated in 
authority. Affairs there had prospered under the first 
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minister appointed by Wellesley; but after his death anarchy 
had developed, and it was the actual revolt of the population 
against the government which necessitated Bentinck’s action 
— an action received with the complete acquiescence of the 
Mysore State itself. 

The small State of Kuig on the south of Mysore, which 
had actively helped us against Tippu Saliib was in a some- 
what similar manner annexed on account of the general 
violence of its ruler ; and the little province of Kachar, on 
the borders of Assam and Manipur, was by its own desire, 
on the death of its Raja without an heir, added to the British 
dominion. 

Metcalfe In 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe succeeded to the Governor- 

^ strong body of opinion which 
intmxt. tcuognised his essential fitness for the post, his appointment 
was not confirmed in London, and ultimately after long delay 
the post was bestowed upon Lord Auckland, who went to 
India in 1836. 

Metcalfe had an unusually strong title to exceptional treat- 
ment, but was prepared to return to ttb“^position of Governor 
of the North-West Provinces or of Kisi^as, During his 
tenure of the Governor-Generalship, howew, he had taken 
a strong and independent line in releasing the Press from the 
strict Government control to which it liad hitherto been 
subjected. This step was distasteful to the India House; 
and not only was he passed over for Madras, but the North- 
West provinces were once more reduced to a Lieutenant- 
Governorship before the appointment there was again offered 
to him. The slight was too grave; and Metcalfe resigned 
the Indian service, to follow out his distinguished career in 
Canada and elsewhere. 

Appomt- With Lord Auckland's administration there commenced a 
®“*^^qew era of warfare, with its inevitable result of expanding 
Auckland, dominion, reaching its climax in the rule of Lord Dalhousie 
and the transfer of the Government from the Company to 
the Crown in consequence of the great Mutiny. 



CHAPTER XVll 


THE SYSTEM 

A STAGE liaa now been reached in the stray of the Biilish 
Expaniion, at which it becomes practicable to give a 
connected review of the machinery by which the expanding 
rule was made clTeclivc, and of the results which that rule 
brought into being, 

In the early days of British dominion, the whole system of Fiist 
government was tentative, experimental, amounting to 
little more than a niakcshifU Between 1760 and 17G5 il,,i„cj,, 
was no better than that of the Afghan Nawabs. Clive’s last 
visit had wrought conajderablo improvements. Then came 
the open assumption's the Diwani, North's llogulaling Act, 
and the Govenim>fteneralalup of Hastings. That temporary 
constitution hdo been already examined. In 1785 it was 
replaced by the new Constitution ftamed under Pitt’s India 
Act, which remained substantially in foice until the Act 
renewing the Company’s Charter in 1833; from which time 
until the .suppression of the Company in 1838 no grave 
change was introduced. 

Now in 1785, the British dominion proper extended on The 
the Ganges over Bengal, Behar, and certain ceded districts 
on the east of Oudh, forming the Bengal Presidency : the pj'sj/ 
Northern Sarkars, and some districts in the Carnatic, forming dendes, 
the Madras Presidency : and some districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, forming the Bombay Presidency; the 
whole extent of which may be seen at a glance on the map 
(VIII. A), As new districts were acquired, those south of 
the Krishna River were attached to Madras 1 those on the 
rtest of the Nizam’s dominions to Bombay ; and the rest to 
the dominating Presidency of Bengal, In course of time the 
great accumulation of new territories attached to Bengal led 

1B7 
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to the institution of separate Lieutenant-Governorships or 
Commissionerships withm the Presidency, such as the North- 
West Provinces — i.e. the Ganges districts above Behar — the 
Central Provinces, jhtakan, and the Panjab ; but tlie army m 
all was the Bengal army. 

The Con- Primarily then, the Constitution of 1784 recognised the 
rttuiion o( tiijjg Presidencies, each having its own Governor, its ovm 
' Council, its own army, and its own Commander-in-Chief. 
But the Governor, Council and Commander-in-Chief in 
Bengal were also supreme over the Madras and Bombay 
authorities. With them lay the maldng of treaties, of war, 
of peace. Bombay could not again drag the Governor- 
General into a war, as it had done with Warren Hastings 
over Ragoba’s affairs, nor could Madras make havoc of the 
results of a successful campaign as it had done in Mysore 
in 1784. As yet however, the two minor Presidendes 
were independent in the matter of legislation. 

Technical The supreme government in India, then, was that of 
powers of the Govornor-Geneial in Council. Jho other members of 
Governor- Council being now three in numbev^ support of one of 
General, them sufficed to ensure that there shmSldJbe no such un- 
seemly thwaitings of the Chief as had m^ the tenure of 
office by Warren Hastings so incomparably and unreasonably 
difficult. Further, the Governor-General had power to act 
on emergency without consulting his Council. Thus when 
immediate action was necessary, he was no longer under 
the necessity of submitting to formal checks and delays, or 
to the risk of being hampered by unprofitable hesitations. 
At the same time, no practical danger existed of the liberty 
being abased, since he was liable to be called to account, 
and to be compelled subsequently to justify the treatment 
of any particular crisis os an emergency. 

On the other hand, he was obliged to exercise what 
almost amounted to the authority of an autocrat on the spot 
His with an eye to the supreme authority in England, He was 
practical in fact much in the position of the Manager of a Cotppany 
powers, Board lays down the general principles of policy, 
but leaves him a large latitude in neglecting the letter of 
their mstrgftiurw/'ovided that he can point to a reasonable 
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justification in the circumstances (or his having done so. 

Thus, according to Cornwallis’s instructions, he was taking 
a risk in going to war with Mysore without express permission 
from home; but the London authorities commended him 
'for having done so. Weilesiey cairied out his policy at his 
own risk, dragging a more or less reluctant assent after the 
act from London, until at last London refused to assent any 
longer. His successors would not venture to ride roughshod 
over the sentiments of the home authorities, trusting to 
the accomplished fact as their justification: but Lord 
Hastings succeeded in cariying them with him suflSciently 
far for the execution of his plans, though in the interval 
Lord Minto had been restrained from the degree of activity 
which he himself rightly deemed desirable. Jlut in any 
case, the homo authorities could be absolutely secure that 
each of their Governora-Generitl left England with views in 
substantial agreement with their own ; and the Governor- 
General knew that if his ^wn views at slai'ting became 
materially changed, Im would either have to subordinate 
them, or to convert ''ihe home authorities, or to take the 
risk of being recalled, censured, and possibly impeached. 

The Hom^authorilics were on one side the Company, The Board 
on the other the Parliamentary Board of Control. In lOl of Control, 
political matters the mitiative as well as the guidance lay 
with the latter body: which was requiied by the Act of 
1793, renewing the Charter, to meet for the authoiisation 
of dispatches. This Board consisted originally of sundry 
members of the Privy Council and hvo others; the Charter 
Acts of 1793 and r8i3 left it unaltered, but that of 1833 
made some additional Ministers tx offleio members. As a 
matter of practice however, it appears that the whole of the 
real work of the Board was done by the President and a 
couple of secretaries ; acting no doubt largely in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Directors. 

The partial abolition of the Company's monopolies by Charter 
the'Charter Act of 1 8 1 3 led to a more careful consideration Acts of 
'on its part of political problems; and tills change was made 
more complete by the act of 1833 : the last also modifying 
the ConsUtuliou of the Indian Governments. By it, the 
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legislative powers of the Presidencies were subordinated to 
the supreme Government. Moreover, the Supreme Govern- 
ment was now made to consist of the Governor-General, 
three members of the Company’s service (one being military) 
and a legislative member from home. If the Governor- 
General was not also Commander-in-Chief — functions t/hicli 
had been combined several times, when he was an ex- 
perienced soldier — the Commander-in-Chief might act as an 
extra member of Council. 

Withm the actual British Dominion, then. Government 
was in the hands of the Presidency Govemors-in-Council, 
except so far as they were subordinate to the Supreme 
Political Government at Calcutta : while the deposed sovereigns or 
relations, (heir families enjoyed ample pensions, retaining in sundry 
cases something of the pomp and circumstance of royally, 
but absolutely without power. Within the sphere of 
Ascendancy— practically that is^ where subsidiary alliances 
prevailed — Government lay with the Native Durbar, but 
external relations were controlled bye the British Supreme 
Government, acting tliiough a Resio^t or Agent at the 
Capital, who also exerdsrf some degree of informal in- 
fluence in domestic aOTairs.' These ofScers Mght be either 
civilians or soldiers, and the proportion of the latter 
increased as time went on, the appointment to their posts 
resting with the supreme Government. The employment 
of soldiers as “politicals” is one of the notable features of 
the system, and a certain jealousy between the Services is 
occasionally observable in the memoirs of distinguished 
members of both branches; though it would be extremely 
difficult to award the palm of superiority to either, where 
services so brilliant were rendered by both. 

The Com- Until the conquest of Bengal, the civilian servants of the 
Company in India had been in fact clerks of various grades 
' in a great commercial concern. Then in spite of themselves 
the clerks were forced to learn the business of government 
Warren Hastings had to initiate the process by which tSey 
were to be converted into administrators. It was many 
years however before the Company began to feel that 
trade was no longer its own primary raison d’dre, and also 
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that of its civilian employes. But the facts were too strong, 
and under persistent pressure fix>m one Governor-General 
after another, from Cornwallis onwards, the training and the 
character of the Civil Service improved till it became a body 
of quite exceptional efficiency and capacity. Its more 
brilliant members found their way into the ranks of 
the Residents and Agents, Commissioners, Deputy Com- 
missioners, Members of CounciL The functions of the 
general body were associated either with revenue or judicial 
business or both, according as the working system was from 
lime to time modified. 

Bengal was the birth-place of British administration ; for 
many years its only field. Before North's Regulating Act, 
the Company had already “stood forth as Diwani” and 
begun to lay upon its servants the duties of Collectors 
and Magistrates, though as ycl the native seivanls of the 
titular Nawab exorcised functions both in the revenue and 
judicial departments. By -North’s Act, the new Judicial 
element of the Supreme Court was introduced, with results 
at the time which ilavo been already examined : while 
the responsible revenue offices were withdrawn from the 
natives. 

Under Hastings then, the judicial system was at first as 
follows. In the several districts of Bengal, a civil court, and 
a criminal court were established, the European Collector 
being in, charge not only of the Revenue but also of the 
CW Court: while the Criminal Court retained its native 
judges, administering the Mohammedan law. Two corre- 
sponding Courts of Appeal were established at Calcutta, the 
Governor presiding in the civil court, and a Mohammedan 
judge in the criminal. In the districts the Collector, and at 
Calcutta the Governor, exercised a certain supervision over 
the Mohammedan Courts. On the arrival of the Supreme 
Court, consisting of judges from England, these claimed 
entire control of the judicial system, administering the Law 
according to the canons of Westminster; with the disastrous 
■results we have seen, until something like a working com- 
promise was arrived at by Hastings and Impey. In 1780, 
regulations were issued, under which the ordinary Civil 
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Courts were placed under officers appointed thereto, instead 
of the Collectors ; but the Collectors retained the charge of 
Revenue suits. 

Changes In 1787, however, under Cornwallis, there was first a 
rader reversion ; the Collectors again becoming the Civil judges. 
Moreover their jurisdiction was at the same time extended 
to minor criminal offences. But in 1790, owing to the 
prevalence of crimes of violence, another step was taken. 
Four Courts of Circuits were appointed for the administration 
of Criminal justice in Bengal and Behar, each under two 
British Judges appointed from the Company’s servants. 
The Governor-General and Council at the same time took 
over the Criminal Court of Appeal in Calcutta, The 
Mohammedan law remained except for the abolition of such 
barbaric forms of punishment as mutilation. Finally the 
junction in one person of the offices of Civil Judge and 
Collector pioved to be dangerous in working, because it 
enabled an unprincipled officer 1k> confirm in one capacity 
his own derelictions of duty in the other; hence before 
Cornwallis left India, the judicial and'' 4 he revenue functions 
were completely separated, and the principle which Warren 
Hastings had attempted to establish was vindiftV ed. Further, 
four “Provincial” Courts of Appeal were established, inter- 
vening between the lower courts and the "Sadr AdHat" or 
Court of Final Appeal at Calcutta. 

Changes The system remamed unchanged till the time ^f Lord 
imdei ■William Bentinck, who once more turned over some of 

enlinck, judical functions to the Revenue Department ; to the 
detriment of the magisterial work, which the Collector was 
apt to regard as a mete appendage to his normal duties. 
But another change effected by him was of a very different 
order. It was a fundamental part of the Cornwallis system 
to exclude Natives from any but the lowest offices. Hence 
on the one hand the Nadves had a grievance, and on the 
other there were not enough Europeans to do the work. 
Bentinck considerably extended the openings for Natives, 
and during his term of office, the dispatches from London 
definitely Hid it down as a principle that colour or creed as 
such were no longer to debar from office. The removal of 
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the legal batriet by no means abolished the practical barrier; 
but did render it no longer insurmountable. 

Subject to some modifications, the system in force in Eegula- 
' Bengal applied to the territories acquired up to Lord Minto’s 
time, and to the bulk of those acquired under Lord Hastings : ii 5 Sn?ro' 
which were inclusively termed Regulation Provinces. In the viaces. 
Sikh Cis-Satlej territories, however, in central India, and in 
Burma, known as Non-regulation provinces, administrative 
posts were to a great extent entrusted to soldiers, and the 
system was allowed to shape itself much more according to 
the peculiar circumstances of the district ; larger latitude and 
independence being allowed to the officers there: a rule 
applying generally where British Ascendancy had been less 
felt before it was transformed into Dominion. 

Generally then in the sphere of Government and judicial Three 
administration certain periods may be observed. First the 
tentative period, at the close of which Warren Hastings had periods, 
fotfrshadowed the principier which ultimately guided us, but 
which he was not always allowed to carry out. Second, the 
period of the Cornwa'lS system, practically synchronous with 
the domination at home of Pitt and his Tory successors. 

Third, the ojftdified system initiated under Lord William 
Bentinok, and by the Charter Act of 1833: corresponding 
with the era initiated in Home affairs by the struggle over the 
Reform Bill. The good and the evil of the political ideas 
prevailing at home during each of these periods finds its 
counterpart, of course with modifications, in the Government 
of Britain's great dependency ; just as we have already noted 
the reflection in Indian politics of European complications. 

To one branch of the service however these considerations 
do not apply, and it remains to conclude this chapter with a 
brief account of the Army. 

The troops employed in India were of two branches — the The Amy 
King’s army, and the Company's three armies. The former I’"*’®' 
were British regiments, sent out to take their turn of service 
in Ipdia. The latter were almost entirely Native regiments, 
with a small number of regiments of Europeans raised and 
paid by the Company for the Company’s service. In each of 
the three armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, the general 

N 
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principles weie the same. In the Native regiments, all the 
commissioned officers were British, while the non-commis- 
sioned officers were promoted from the native rank and file. 
But there were characteristic differences of detml. In the 
Bengal army, promotion went practically by seniority; in the 
other two, mainly by selection. The Bengal army was 
recruited mainly from the Brahmins and Rajputs of the upper 
Ganges with a leaven of Mussulmans; Hindostanis. In 
southern India, where the proportion of Brahmins and 
especially of Rajputs to the general population was very 
much smaller, the bulk of the regiments were drawn from 
lower castes; though in Bombay, the Hindostani "element 
was considerable. Now, the higher the caste, the more 
stringent are the regulations and observances required of the 
pious Hindu, the heavier aie the penalties attached to 
breaches thereof, and the greater is the danger of a collision 
between the demands of military and religious obedience, 
Hence the risk of such a collisifih was greater in the Bengal 
army than in those of Madras and Bombay. Added to this, 
the mixture of castes in the soutnhrn armies tended to 
produce a purely regimental esptil-de-corps ; while the system 
of recruiting in the North gave scope for an •wtra-regimental 
elan or family bond among the soldiers, which when they 
were loyal would be an element of strength, but if they turned 
disloyal became an element of indiscipline. Moreover the 
southern plan of promotion by merit, while apt, to cause 
jealousies, still gave control to men who by the fact of that 
promotion were attached to the system, and ceteris parilus 
were more likely to offer a decisive opposition to anything 
like mutiny. The utmost care was indeed required even 
in Madras, as the Vellur affair proved: hut the Burmese 
war also proved that demands might be made on the 
Madrasis which could not with safety be pressed upon the 
ITindostanis. 

It has further to be noted that every annexation of territory 
and every subsidiary alliance entailed an increase ii^ the 
number of sepoy regiments, and ought for safety’s sake to 
have been accompanied — though it never was — by a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of King’s regiments or at 
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least of the Company’s Europeans. If the sepoy was to have 
a master, he preferred the "Sahib”-, but owing to the 
disregard of this precaution, a time came when he became 
possessed with the idea that he could dispense with masters 
altogether. 



CHAPTER XVIU 


LAND SETTLEMENT 

Undtaxa- TN India, the prime source of revenue is the Land, and i 
^ inklbilanls 

source of derive their maintenance. The Land “ settlements " there 
Indian fore are of vital importance both in the fiscal and the social 
revenue, syjtem. The Subject is unattractive to the ordinary reader, 
and it is particularly complicated because the actual historical 
facts are often in dispute, and are made more confusing by 
being translated in terms of WMlcrn half-analogies. In the 
present chapter, wo sliall endeavour to make clear the 
difierent methods of setllemont adkjptod in diflerent parts 
of the peninsula, the reason for the differences, and their 
effects. 

At all times it had been a matter of couis^that whatever 
other taxes might be levied, the Government claimed a share 
of the produce of the soil. The assessment of the value of 
the produce, the share to be so appropriated, and the method 
of collection, all lay with the ruling Power for the time 
being, and had varied considerably. So did the tenures 
under which the cultivators occupied the lands they tilled. 

The When the Mogul dominion had been in full and un- 
Mogul (jispmed force, the system followed had been roughly as 
system. jjjg parcelled out into considerable 

districts: the amount of land under cultivation and the 
nature of the crops were ascertained; from this the normal 
yield was estimated, and so the amount to be paid to the 
Government by each Strict was arrived at. A collector 
was appointed for the district who was responsible for payii^ 
over the sum fixed on to the Government, less the amouat 
of his own allowance; and it was his business to see that 
the amount which he collected was not less than that which 
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he had to pay. The collector was called an amil or a 
imindar, and the collectorship, and the district a aemindiri. The ze. 
Officers were in many cases given districts, as a reward for ®i»<Hr' 
services, without having to pay the assessed tax to the 
Government, on condition of rendering certain military ser- 
vices. A district so assigned was called a jaghir, and the 
officer a jagkirdar. The grant of a zemindari or a jaghir 
was not in form hereditary, but in practice both became so, 
subject as a rule to the payment of fines on succession. 
Technically, the Sovereign retained the right of resuming 
either jaghir or zemindari at pleasure. 

The persons from whom the zemindar claimed the tax or 
rent varied according to the locality. It might be the 
individual cultivator. It might be the Village Community, 
an institution to which we sliall presently revert. It ipighi 
be a local chief, recognised by his clansmen as the lord of 
the soil. 

Now it was not unusual^r the office of zemindar to have 
been conferred on on^ of those local chiefs, who might be 
regarded as having something resembling a proprietary right 
dWrog (Mm s mmTte Sat tbe semiadsi-, xs melt, 

had no proletary tiglil ; he merely held a position tyhich 
he had a reasonable expectation would in the ordinary etjurse 
be continued to him and his heirs, subject always fo tbe 
caprice of the Monarch. 

Wheru the regulation methods of the Moguls had been 
less generally enforced, as for instance in the Southern and 
Western Dekhan, the zemindar here generally known as a 
poHgar was less prominent, or non-existent ; the office; was 
not hereditary, and the individual was not permanently 
associated with the district. 

Such were the main features of the prevalent system or Want of 
systems in operation when the British first began to exercise 
dominion. The actual assessment was liable to arbitrary 
revision. The share demanded by Government was liable 
to arbitrary enhancement. The tenure of the rent 01 tax- 
• collector’s office might, from the Government point of 
view, be merely temporary or practically hereditary; his 
status, from the peasant’s point of view, might be that of a 
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Highland chief or that of a magnified exciseman. And the 
actual cultivators held their plots in virtue of no legal enact- 
ments but in accordance with infinitely varying local usages. 
To Western eyes, the system wore the appearance not of 
system at aU but of chaos. All that it was possible fot 
Warren .Hastings to do was to endeavour to extract from the 
chaos some guiding prindples, and on them to base tentative 
but necessarily very defective arrangements. 

When Lord Cornwallis arrived in Bengal, the subject 
absorbed a great share of his attention, and that of some of 
his most capable subordinates, notably Shore. 

Bengal. Throughout Bengal and Behar, and the Sarkats— the 
regions which now practically made up the British Dominion 
— the Mogul system was in full force. The country ms 
divided into zemlndaris. Nearly always, the zemindars were 
Hindus, since for financial purposes the Hmdns had always 
been better agents than Mnssulmans. Within the last half 
century, several of the great zemihdars had been elevated to 
the rank, and bore the title, of rajas. 

Superficially, these zemindars presented a considerable 
analogy to the great landlords, the County Families of 
England, Guided by that analogy, ComwalKT constructed 
the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

The Under the English system, the welfare of the whole 
Eogfish agricultural community is largely dependent on the 
prosperity of the landlord doss. A century ago, the 
landowner in theory at least, was the source of all progress 
in the rural population : it was he who found the money 
for improvements, encouraged industry and thrift, and 
preserved the spirit of order and loyalty in the peasantry. 
In general, he might be trusted to be generous accorihng 
to his lights; and anything which would have tended 
seriously to dimmish his influence would have been accounted 
a misfortune. His position was secure, unless he fqrfeM 
it by grave misconduct or folly: and his security was in 
no small degree the cause of bis usefulness. 

Theory Thus it was argued that if the zemindar were given the’ 
security he would have the same inducements to 
setUemeat. eacrdse his influence and to spend his money for the 
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general benefit, looking for his return to the increased value 
of his property. Moreover he would acquire a strong 
interest in the maintenance of the Government to whom 
he owed his security, In short, just as in England, the 
proprietary right in the soil was for the most part vested 
in landowners, while the cultivation was carried on, by their 
tenants, so also it should be in Bengal : the cultivator 
holding from the zemindar under the conditions established 
by custom. 

The vital matter then was that the zemindar should feel 
that he was not going to be displaced, and that if he spent 
lus money on improvements, the Government would not 
step in and demand an increased rent from him. 

To attain this object, the land was assessed; the rent The Per- 
or tax to be paid by the zemindar was then fixed, and 
was established in permanence. ment:'ut 

The actual result was that the zemindars of Bengal and cffeci on 
Behar did become a lo;^i body, and kept firmly to their 
allegiance when the psuliny came: they did not, however, 
fulfil the expectations of Cornwallis in introducing agri- 
cultural improvements; and no opportunity was left for 
anyone but^e zemindars themselves to profit by the system. 
Improvements in the value of the land might come from 
the energy of the cultivators, from the action of the 
zemindars, from the general effects of a strong Government 
which prevented war and pillage, from specific measures of 
the Government such as irrigation works ; the profit in each 
case went to the zemindar, except where (he cultivator 
could show that he had a dde to the beeefit of his own 
improvements. 

The Cornwallis Settlement was the archetype of all 
zemindar! settlements ; those, that is, in which the cultivator 
held from the zemindar, the zemindar held from the Govern- 
ment, and the Government claimed its rent or land-tax not 
from the cultivator or from a group of cultivators but from 
the zemindars — ^whether these intermediaries were of old 
or recent standing. In his capacity as a tenant from the 
Government, the zemindar got what he never had before — 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and freedom of transfer. The 
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Highland chief or that of a magnified exciseman. And the 
actual cultivators held their plots in virtue of no legal enact- 
ments but in accordance with infinitely varying local usages, 
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chaos some guiding principles, and on them to base tentative 
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In general, he might be trusted to be generous according 
to his lights; and anything which would have tended 
seriously to diminish his influence would have been accounted 
a misfortune. His position was secure, unless he forfeited 
it by grave misconduct or folly ; and his security was in 
no small degree the cause of his usefulness. 

Theory Thus it was argued that if the zemindar were given the’ 
Mir&fcri security he would have the same inducements to 
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general beneCt, looking for bis return to the increased value 
of his property. Moreover he would acquire a strong 
interest in the maintenance of the Government to whom 
he owed his security. In short, just as in England, the 
proprietary right in the soil was for the most part vested 
in landowners, while the cultivation was carried on. by their 
tenants, so also it should be in Bengal: the cultivator 
holding from the zemindar under the conditions established 
by custom. 

The vital matter then was that the zemindar should feel 
that he was not going to be displaced, and that if he spent 
his money on improvemonts, the Government would not 
step in and demand an increased rent from him. 

To attain this object, the land was assessed ; the rent The Fer- 
or tax to be pdd by the zemindar was then fixed, end 5 
was established in permanence. ment: iu 

The actual result was that the zemindars of Bengal and effect on 
Behar did become a loj^ body, and kept firmly to thoirj^^^ 
allegiance when the pjutiny came: they did not, however, 
fulfil the expectations of Cornwallis in introducing agri- 
cultural improvements; and no opportunity was left for 
anyone bul^ie zemindars themselves to profit by the system. 
Improvements in the value of the land might come from 
the energy of the cultivators, &om the action of the 
zemindars, from the general effects of a strong Government 
which prevented war and pillage, ftom specific measures of 
the Government such as irrigation works ; the profit in each 
case went to the zemindar, except where the cultivator 
could show that he had a title to the benefit of his own 
improvements. 

The Cornwallis Settlement was the archetype of all 
zemindari settlements ; those, that is, in which the cultivator 
held from the zemindar, the zemindar held from the Govern- 
ment, and the Government claimed its rent or land-tax not 
from the cultivator or from a group of cultivators but from 
the zemindars — whether these intermediaries were of old 
or recent standing. In his capacity as a tenant from the 
Government, the zemindar got what he never had before — 
fair rent, fixity of tenure, and freedom of transfer. The 
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only legitimate gtoimd for bis ejection was his failure to 
pay the rent. But as landlord, he was bound in his treat- 
ment of the cultivatois to act in accord with established 
usages, and to justify an enhancement of rentals before the 
Court when challenged. 

In making the settlement absolutely permanent Corn- 
wallis acted against the judgment of Shore. In the view 
of the latter, a fully sufficient security would have been 
given by fixing the settlement not in perpetuity but for a 
long term of years. The contrast between that security and 
the previous capricious tenure would have satisfied the 
zemindars, and have given them not much less inducement 
to devote energy and money to getting the most out of 
the land. On the other hand it would have enabled the 
Government ultimately to participate in the increased profits 
of production and of the new land brought under cultivation; 
and also to readjust the relations of the zemindar and the 
cultivator in the light of a wider add more accurate knowledge 
of the traditional tights of the latter, 

Experience has endorsed Shore’s view. The Permanent 
Settlement deprived the Government of future days of what 
would have become a perfectly legilimatc sourCE of revenue 
that would have entailed no sort of hardship or injustice 
on the zemindars; and also made it impossible to confer 
on the cultivators or restore to them proprietary tights 
which might have been desirable. Still in its broad out- 
line, the Cornwallis Settlement was a valuable piece of 
legislation, which, without being intended to do so, in fact 
revolutionised, greatly for the better, the pre-existing state 
of affairs. 

The accession of territory in Southern India consequent 
upon the Mysore wars of Cornwallis and Wdlesley made 
a settlement necessary in the newly acquired districts. 
The leading principle was to adapt and regulate the exist, 
ing system. The Bengal settlement was an adaptation of 
. the existing zemindari system. In the South, Haidar All 
■ and Tippu had worked somethmg of the kind, but it was 
; not the traditional system, and the zemindari was not 
an established institution. Here the name most closely 
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connected with the Settlement is that of Sir Thomas 
Munro. 

Munro was one of the remarkable trio of Scotsmen, all of 
very much the same standing, who did much to mould the 
future of India during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Although one of the three was a civilian, Elphin- 
stone, all of them rendered distinguished service in the 
field; all displayed great ability as administrators; all were 
diplomatists of a high order. Twice while still a young man 
Malcolm, the third, was the chosen envoy to Persia of the 
Indian Government ; it was he who nipped in the bud the 
attempt of the Indur Marathas to take active part in the 
Pindari war, and he to whom the Peshwa surrendered. 

Elphinstone, when four and twenty, rode by the side of 
Arthur Wellesley in the Maratha Campaign of 1803; when 
the great soldier told him that nature had meant him for a 
soldier — a judgment ratified by the skill and resource with 
which he baffled the MataSias at Kirki, having performed 
with great ability the fi,wictions of Resident at Puna, at the 
court of the crafty Baji Rao, as well as those of first envoy 
to Kabul in 1808. To him, when the war was over, was 
entrusted thS^Settlement of the districts added to the 
Bombay Presidency, a task carried out m the light of 
Munro’s example in the Madras territory. 

Of Munro’s talents as a soldier, the fact that Arthur 
Wellesleyinvited his criticisms of the campaign of r8o3 is 
a sufficient proof, ratified again by his skilful operafions in the 
southern Dekhan during the last Maratha war : but perhaps 
his highest tide to fame is that he led the way in the great 
work of endeavouring to establish the land-settlement on the 
basis of customs understood and prevalent, instead of on 
theories derived from misleading western analogies. He 
ivas little more than a boy when with Major Read as his 
superior he examined and reported on the tenures in the 
Baramahal district just ceded by Tippu to Cornwallis. A 
little later, he had like work to do in Canara, and finally 
after Tippu’s fall in the "ceded districts," or territories lying 
between Mysore end the Nizam’s dominions. 

The system established is distinguished as the Ryota)ari. 
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The Jiaiyat, or in himiiiar spelling Ryol, is the term toi ) 
peasant cultivator j under the system, he holds direct ftoi 
the Government, with no intervening landlord; hence i 
name Kyotwari, as the name zemindari applies where it i 
the zemindar who holds from the Government. 

The essence then of the Ryolwari system is that the pi 
prietary right in the soil belongs to the Ryot; though i 
maybe questioned whether the term “proprietary” ism 
somewhat strained both in bis case and in the zenmdai'' 
the Government having the right of resumption if the hI 
is unpaid The primary object of the zemindari settlemeat, 
economically, is to give the landlord a direct Intexeat ii 
improving his estate ; that of the Ryolwari is to give the 
cultivator a like incentive. The valuation was made aid 
the Government rental fixed for an extended term of yean 
giving the cultivator his fair rent, freedom of transfer, and 
practical fixity of tenure. A good deal of misapprehensi® 
however has arisen from Iho faJK that an annual assessmeia 
was necessitated by tho Ryot’s pt%ilege of surrendeiing a 
part of his holding or taking up a new holding hitbetto 
waste. The rent in consequence fluctuated according to the 
changes in the boundaries of the ryot's holdStg, and heast 
an impression arose that the assessment of the plots uadet 
cultivation was annually revised. Nothing of the land 
occurred under the zemindari settlements, where the zemindari 
included jungle, and the assessment was not affetted by its 
being brought under cultivation or lapsing into non-cultivation, 
The Ryot- The subsequent appropriation of Maratha territories under 
Hastings led to a ryotwari settlement on very similar 
Bombay! territory, under the management of Mount- 

stuart Elphinstone, in the Western Dekhan. It is to he 
noted that in these settlements the share claimed by the 
Government was considerably lower than that demanded bj 
its native predecessors : and further, that the individual ryot 
was dealt with. The previously existing usage, which had 
treated the whole group forming a village as being re- 
sponsible for the rent of each member, was abolished. If , 
the individual failed to pay his rent, he lost his holding 
and Government lost the rent; whereas the agents of 
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Haidar and Tippu had compelled the village to make up the 
amount. There was nothing unjust in the old system; 
essentially the Village Community had been looked upon as 
the real unit, and so regarded itself : but as yet the com- 
munal idea had not become familiar to the British mind, 
which gave a readier acceptance to the ultra-individualist 
doctrines of Jeiemy Bentham. 

Under a ryotwari settlement then, nothing even remotely 
resembling a landlord class existed: though there was a 
brief interval, when Barlow was Governor of Madras, during 
which an attempt was made, but soon abandoned to create 
a class of zemindars. 

In the next great settlement, however, the Village Com- The 
munity played a more important part. This was in the^”*' 
North-West Provinces, that is the districts on the Jamna Provinces, 
and Ganges above Behar, the country to which the name 
Hindostan is applied in its narrowest signification. Here 
the Permanent SettlemonUfliad not been introduced, assess- 
ments had been raade'^for short terms, and no principle 
recognising ownership in the soil had been established. It 
was resolved under Lord William Bentinck to organise a 
settlement olTa lasting basis ; of which the ground-work was 
laid down by Robert Merttins Bird, and the structure was 
completed by James Thomason. Thomason was not at the 
head of the work until the next decade : but it will be more 
conveiuent to treat the whole subject in the present chapter. 

In the Bengal settlement, the zemindar was constituted the 
proprietor. In the Dekhan settlements, the ryot was con- 
stituted the proprietor. In the North-West Provinces, it was 
recognised that the question. Who should be recognised as 
proprietor? was one that might be answered in various ways. 

The great work Bird and Thomason had to accomplish was, 
first die assessment, and secondly the registration of rights. 

We saw that in Bengal, the zemindar was sometimes a The 
local chief, who in a sense had already been looked upon talukdai. 
by the peasants as the lord of the soil. Such chiefs were 
known as talukdars; and Hindostan was full of talukdars. 

In the Dekhan, we saw that the predecessors of the British 
had heated the Village Community as a unit, though the 
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British did so no longer. In Hindostan the structure of the 
The Vil- Village Community tos still more marked, and it was con- 
evident that the proprietary rights in an estate lay 
’ with the Village, not with the individuals whom it compiised. 
And there were cases in which it appeared that the proprietary 
right lay with the individual ryot. As before, the intention of 
the settlement was to secure to the proprietor, whoever the 
Theory of proprietor might be, a fair rent, fixity of tenure, and freedom 
Thoma- Qf transfer. So the assessment was made for at least thirty 
settlaiiBit. years, and the Government claim was fixed for that period, 
If the talukdar could make his title good, his right was con- 
firmed; if the ryot did so, his right was confirmed. The 
joint responsibility of the Village Community wherever it 
already subsisted was maintained. In short, the utmost care 
was taken to ascertain and give the full force of law to native 
usages, without reading foreign Western analogies into them, 

So far then, the principles of the sotUcmont were entirely 
sound. There was no idea of fdl-ing upon the people a law 
theoretically perfect in the eyes of I'Ve legislator; the object 
was to bring existing usages into working order. But in 
deciding between the conflicting claims of co-exisling usages, 
there was very considerable scope for the iheCTetical bias of 
the administrator to come into play. 

The conflicts in the North-West Provinces arose between 
the claims of talukdars and ryots. 

Objections According to one set of theorists, the talukdar was an 
lo the excrescence on the ancient system of a peasant proprietary, 
settleroen*. According to the opposing theory, his rights were at the least 
of a very respectable antiquity. There were plenty of cases 
where the latter view was evidently true, and the talukdar was 
readily confirmed. In others it was evidently not true, and 
the talukdar's claim gave way to that of the ryot. But in an 
immense number of instances, it was not at all clear whether 
abstract justice ought to confirm or to cancel the talukdar’s 
title. The bias of the Thomasonian settlement leaned steadily 
to the ryot. 

Democratic ethics support Thomason’s principle. Abstract 
economics are on the same side. But strong political reasons 
could be adduced in opposition, and it is certainly doubtful 
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on which side the popular sentiment lay. What we are in 
the habit of calling the feudal feeling was strong; it has 
valuable moral effects when present ; and it is contended by 
the critics adverse to the Thomasonian method that the con- 
sideration afforded to that feeling was altogether insufficient. 
The effect at any rate was to diminish the power and authority 
of the talukdars individually and collectively, and to deprive 
a class singularly wanting in initiative energy, of such leader- 
ship as the talukdars might have supplied: presenting those 
chiefs with a grievance against the British, while the class 
benefited lacked a countervtuling appreciation of what they 
had gained. On the other hand, it is in the gains of the 
latter, and the general economic advancement that the 
Thomasooians find their own sufficient justification and 
reward. 



CHAPTER XIX 


GENERAL PROGRESS 

Settled XA/^E have observed the conlinuous progress of the syateia 
^men”' ' ' Indian administration from the days of Clive to 
■ those of Lord Auckland. We have walcliod the extension of 
the peace area, and the consequent cessation of rapine and 
bloodshed on the gieatcr scale. We have noted the gradual 
establishment of judicial tribunals which possessed at least 
the merit of being inconruptible and impartial, even if they 
failed in complete adaptation to native habits and ideas : and 
we have seen revenue systems (famed wtth immense care, 
which, whatever might bo said agaf’^t them, aimed at giving 
stability to existing institutions, and bid give to tlie tillers of 
the soil a security hitherto unknown. The British, in short, 
had raised up in India a government which oapfistently.aod 
conraentiously strove to maintain order and justice through- 
out its own dominions and to urge the rulers outside its 
dominions to like efforts. Had this been the sole result of 
the rise of the British Power it would still have been an 
immense improvement on a state of things in which order 
and justice depended mainly on the convenience and capacity 
of individual nawabs and rajas. 

Beyond this, however, there was room for progress in two 
directions: one the abolition of customs in their nature 
barbarous and dating from barbarous ages ; the other, the 
introduction of positive improvements tending to raise the 
material, moral and intellectual condition of the people, by 
public works, education, and the force of example 
Diffimlty In these directions, progress was slow. Immemorial 
of imto- customs cannot be root^ out without risk of producing 
irritation ; new ideas are received with intense sus- 
picion ; the type of man drawn to India in 'the Company's 
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serfice, in its early days, required improvement before much 
moral influence could be habitually exercised by him. The 
efibrts in this direction of Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley 
were increasingly effective ; but they hardly bore visible fruit 
before the second decade of the century. The real tangible 
progress therefore did not receive its full impulse till the 
British Ascendancy was completed by the Pindari and 
Maratba wars ; and the Burmese interlude over. Lord 
William Eentinck was enabled to devote his full energies 
to matters which bad necessarily received only a fraction of 
the attention of his predecessors. 

In various parts of India and with varying degrees 
of virulence, practices subsisted which were essentially 
barbarous, sanctioned by neither the Hindu nor the Moham- 
medan code, but in two cases at least grafted on to the 
former — Suttu, the self immolation of tlie widow on the 
death of her spouse ; and Infanticide. Two others, Thuggu 
and Da(oity, have an od^issociation with caste. A fifth, 
that of human sacrific^ffhas no sort of connection with 
Hinduism. 

Of these institutions, the most gruesome was Thuggee;* Thuggee, 
an arganisedwsystem of murder and robbery, existent from 
time immemorial, which remained actually unsuspected for 
many years after the establishment of die British Power. 

It appears to have prevailed all over India — known to the 
populatiop but carefully concealed from the British. The 
Thugs were a hereditary association of murderers : a caste. 

They had their tutelary goddess, their initiatory observances, 
their mythical origin, their sacrificial and other rites in con- 
nection with their hereditary occupation. Their business 
was the strangulation and robbery of travellers. If a man 
started out on a journey and never reached his destination, 
there were plenty of ways of accounting for his disappear- 
ance. TheWnsfolk rarely attempted to trace his movements. 

The Thugs worked in small gangs; when they were not 
engaged in their abominable trade, they were usually peaceful 
•dweUets in villages. Often enough they were known to 

^ The Bpelling Dataity, and Suttee is too &miliar to give place 

to the aioie correct Thagi, Dahaiti and Seii. 
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their fellow villagers ; but superstition held that they wen 
under divine or diabolic protection, and that ill would 
befal anyone who went against them. Their method of 
procedure was usually to entice the intended victim into 
conversation, slip a noose round his throat in an unauspinous 
moment, throttle, rifle and bury him. Hence the pickase 
as well as the noose was an emblem of their trade. The 
deed done, they would return to their ordinary avocations— 
very likely paying toll to the pa&l, or headman of the 
village. 

The sup- Popular belief in the ikhal at Luck of the Company, 

pression. proy^ to ho of no little assistance in the stamping out of 
the institution. It was soberly believed that the great 
Madhava Rao Sindhia had been smitten with his fatal 
illness by the guardian goddess of the Thugs, for having 
disposed of a nest of Ihcmj but it was admitted that the 
Company's HM was too strong for Davi, as the goddess 
was named. Evidence IhereforA was easier to obtain. It 
was about i8ag that the systematic suppression of Thuggee 
was decided on ; the man entrusted with the leading part 
therein was Major Sleeman. The process of bringing 
particular crimes home to the perpetrators immensely 
difficult; but it became graduily easier as the nature of 
the organisation was laid bare. Captured Thugs turned 
informers, and gave invaluable evidence not only about 
specifle cases but about the whole system. Tjie village 
patels began to dread finding themselves brought in as 
accessories. Various legal regulations, constructed on the 
British principle of giving every conceivable advantage to 
the accused, were relaxed; the chances of evading trial or 
punishment on a merely technical plea were diminished. 
The Thugs themselves, who had considered that Davi's 
protection made them invulnerable, were disgusted at dis- 
coveting their error; and their employment lost something 
of its zest, though their consciences remained quite unper- 
turbed. The result was that within ten years Thuggee 
in the British dominion had practically ceased, and had 
largely disappeared in the independent native States as 
wdl 
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Dacoity proved more difiScult of suppression. The secret Dacoity, 
methods of Thuggee had kept it beneath the surface ; many 
as were its victims, they were less numerous than those of 
the Dacoits. The Thugs were, so to speak, scientific 
garotters; dacoity was an organised brigandage. There 
is a silent ghastliness about the noose and pick-axe of the 
Thug: the dacoit worked with lance and fire-brand. As 
with the Thugs, there wore regular dacoit castes, who 
pursued their trade with an accompaniment of similar rites. 

But unlike the Thugs, the dacoits worked in large gangs; 
murder was merely a normal incident in their operations, 
not an essential feature ; in the separate gangs, the majority 
were not of the genuine dacoit families, though the inclusion 
of some of these as leaders was considered a necessary 
element of success. Among thorn were numbers of highly 
respectable members of society. Their contributions were 
of considerable importance to the finances of not a few 
village communities and landholders, and again the difficulty 
of bringing crimes home.^ the face of organised perjury 
was enormous. Warren 'Hastings had proposed the applica- The con- 
tion of very summary methods, discarding the rules of^'^ji* 
evidence whi^ obtain in British law-courts, and assuming ’’ 
the complidty of Village Communities en bloc. But, on the 
principle that it was better that twenty innocent persons 
should fall victims to the dacoits than that one innocent 
person should be falsely condenmed for dacoity, British 
legality vdtoed Hastings’s plan, -and dacoity continued to 
floutisi, though here and &ere some few of its practisers 
suffered exemplary punishment. Even when the methods 
which had proved so successful with Thuggee were applied 
by the same skilful operator (now Colonel) Sleeman, the 
dacoits moved to new pastures and were still flourishing 
almost under the walls of Calcutta in Dalhousie’s time; 
partly no doubt because at the headquarters of the British 
government it was less easy to dispense with the legal 
technicalities in which the brigands found protection. 

. The origin of the practice of Suttee — safe, “dedicated” — Suttee, 
is unknown. It was more prevalent in Hindostan than in 
other parts of India. Having no sort of sanction from the 
0 
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sacred books of ihc Hindus, it is still possible to see how it' 
may have arisen out of the conditions produced by HWs 
law. The position of a widow is, under that law, painful; 
that of a childless one doubly so. The idea of a faithW spoost 
following her husband out of life is not a wholly repnlsivi 
one; it supplies a motive for suicide which at least is not ' 
degrading. It is notorious that many a woman becaine ' 
sati, deliberately dedicating herself to the flames, not onlj , 
with willingness, hut with an enthusiasm akin to that rf 
some among the religious devotees in Christian conventi, 

A splendour of sanctity attached to the wife who thus 
devoted herself. The ethics of the West have recognised 
the “canon ’gainst selfalaughtet " from whatever modre; 
but in its purest form, sullce was in fact honoured as an sa 
of almost divine salf-sacrifico. 

Need far Yet although vvo may find not juslificaliDn but a moiil 
it« mp- gxplaiialion of the pure form, in which the motive was i 

pioaaion. 8elf.dovotjon, the oxteneo of the custom leant 

itself to a palpable hortor. An uwtiljmg suttee is an unspeafc 
able omelty; and vridows were with painful frequency 
morally driven to tho pyre. It is well to distinguish between 
acts which revolt the moral sense, and otheis viitch, however 
they may set at naught the Christian code, still invite a 
degree of admiratioh for the doer : but when no test can he 
applied to show that a particular act belongs to one eta 
rather than the other, the dlsthiction cannot be recognised 
in practice. The Mohammedan emperors forbade the 
immolation of an unwilling widow, and sometimes actively 
interfered ; for a long time, the British attempted to work on 
the same lines ; but in the great majority of cases, it wss 
impossible to ascertain whether the widow acted unda 
pressure. The relatives of the deceased husband had 
motives of cbnvenience in urging the widow to destruction; 
"thSy couli3']?oint to the supposed rewards of the fatal act, 
and could thVa®'^ *be recicitrant witii long years of utta 
joylessness • wC ibat a woman might easily be led to elect 
for death, yed be practically murdered. Therefore suttee 
involved in abomination which could be cured by 

nothing short ^ Wtal prohibition. 
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No doubt the actual prevalence of the practice was much Its sap- 
exaggerated, though in 1819 between six and seven hundred 
cases were reported in Bengal alone : yet so strong was the hesuatfon. 
impression of its hold upon the religious imagination of the 
people, that one after another of the Governors-General 
hesitated to do more than threaten condign punishment on 
all who were responsible for an unwilling suttee. Even when 
the Court of Directors at home expressed themselves 
emphatically on the subject, Lord Amherst, after obtaining 
numerous reports, believed that any more active interference 
than that of moral suasion would excite the mind of the natives 
so greatly as to render the risks too serious to run. At last, 
however. Lord William Dentinck faced the evil; and 
supported by the weight of opinion among those who knew 
the natives best, promulgated a law in rSag prohibiting 
suttee altogether in British territory, and rendering guilty of 
culpable homicide all persons aiding and abetting a ceremony 
of the kind, whether the widow were a willing party or not. 

It is temarkable that tb^prognostications of violent opposi- 
tion were entirely falsified, and the complete disappearance 
of suttee in the British dominions was accomplished without 
endangeiing|»the public peace. With the British success 
before their eyes and British remonstrances in their ears, the 
Native rulers were not disinclined to follow an example 
which public opinion — under the drcumstances — proved 
unexpectedly ready to endorse. 

Though Thuggee and Dacoity were profitable to others 
besides those who actually practised thorn, and therefore 
found shelter under a certain degree of popular protection of 
a negative kind, they were always i^arded as crimes ; where- 
as Suttee was an honoured custom. But Infanticide was infaati- 
accounted as a sort of peccadillo necessitated by the con-duIC' 
ditions of society. As in the case of Suttee, it had no 
sanction — was indeed forbidden — ^in the sacred books. Yet 
in many parts of India, so persistent was the habit of 
destroying female babies that among some tribes or clans 
the proportion of girls to boys was about one to six. The 
motive lay in the disgrace attaching under the Hindu 
religion to unmarried women ; a disgrace reflected on their 
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pareuta. It waa better that a babe ahould die than that 
ahe ahould grow up to remain unwed. But the maiiiage al 
daughters involved two difficultiea : that of finding a husbaad 
of admiaaible caste j and that of providing the weddinj 
expenses. The higher the station of the parents, the meat 
serious became both these difficulties ; the stronger was the 
temptation to evade them by having no daughters to mairy, 
the more resolutely did public opinion close its eyes to the 
methods by which that evasion was achieved. 

DilHcuIty Two circumstances combined to malce infanticide easy, 
impenetrable veil behind which the Zenana was aad 
' is hidden from all enquirers ; the other, the extreme diCSculty 
of ascertaining the real cause of an infant’s death. It needs 
only not to “strive officiously to keep alive.” From the 
beginning the British endeavoured to eradicate the custom; 
the Nafnves admitted its existence, readily owned that it wss 
very wrong, zealously declaiod their intention of putting it 
down — but the huge disproportion between girls and boys 
continued unabated. Practically ^was only in the sm^ 
district of Merwara or Mairwarra in the hills near Ajmir i« 
Rajputana that any important advance was made before the 
fourth decade of the century. 

The mo- Hitherto nothing had been tried but moral suasion, for 
tivatoln-the plain reason that there was no practicable method of 
mintoS applying force, and no alternative course liad been dis- 
covered; now however it was resolved to attack the (oust. 
Custom had made imperative an expenditure on wedding 
festivities so immense, that to marry and dower a single 
daughter often exhausted the savings of a lifetime. The 
individual was hopelessly shackled by Convention. For those 
shackles, the fetters of law were substituted, fimiting the 
expenditure on marriages, and forcibly excluding the hordes 
of ptivil^ed beggars who swarmed to every such ceremony 
and exacted alms and entertainment as a sacred tight. By 
a happy chance, the guilt of certain chiefs was brought home 
to them, and they were compelled to pay exemplary fines, 
Thus the removal of the great source of temptation was 
followed by alarming breaches in the immunity which bad 
prevailed hitherto ; with the excellent result that in a few 
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years, in one after another of tho worst districts, the number 
of growing girls had recovered its normal proportion to that 
of the boys. The evil did not indeed disappear, but it ceased 
to be a honible portent. 

The abolition of Thuggee and Suttee, the declaration of These te- 
a remorseless war with Dacoity, the immense reduction in 
the crime of Infanticide, were all in effect the work ofBdtjjJ ” 
Eentinck’s administration, though those objects were none rule, 
of them completely achieved immediately ; and of themselves 
were a sufficient justification of British dominion. Nor can 
there be the slightest real doubt that but for the British 
dominion, every one of these practices would have remained 
active until the present day. Their suppression became 
possible only when the Pax BriUinnica was thoroughly 
established. 

Equally characteristic was the civilisation of the wild hill 
tribes who came under British rule — folk of more primitive 
races, dwelling in the Aywalli mountains of Rajputana, the 
western Ghats of Kavidesh, the billy tracts on the east 
tluough which the Mahanadi flows. 

Merwara has already been mentioned. It fell under The civil- 
British swaj at the close of the career of Lord Hastings in “j”* 
rSai. The Mers, its inhabitants, lived as banditti, by 
plunder j agriculture in the barren hills was too precarious 
too dependent on accidents of weather to satisfy them. 

The district was placed in charge of Captain Hail who 
adopted the expedient which has served as a precedent for 
all similar cases ; he converted the bandit into a soldier of 
the Government. Companies of Mers were formed who 
forthwith became a highly efficient and loyal police. The 
Agent won the personal devotion of the people, and with 
it an almost unbounded influence over them. Under his 
direction they were ready to appreciate the advantages of 
arbitration as compared with the various forms of trial by 
ordeal which had hitherto prevailed; they gave up the 
immemorial habit of selling tiieir womenltind, and they led 
the way in putting an end to infanticide, when a Government 
grant was made for the purpose of providing the necessary 
dower for their daughters. Hall was succeeded in 1833 by 
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Dixon, another of the same type; who gave to agriculture 
a new impetus and a new security by making weDs and 
reservoirs; and then literally created or imported a bmmr or 
market town into their midst, which gave an impulse 
hitherto unknown to the arts of peace and the desire for 
order. 

The Bhils. As with the Mers of Merwara, so was it with the Ehils of 
Kandesh — the hill-country where the Peshwa’s domains 
touched Holkar’s. The Mil country was ceded at the end 
of the Pindari war, but the Bhils defied authority. British 
invitations to settle down peaceably were regarded as mere 
pretences ; British troops were easily evaded in the passes 
by the expert liill-men. Conciliation and coercion appeared 
to be equally futile. The tribe of primitive savages who had 
set at defiance the punitive enormities of Maratha over-lords 
were not to bo quelled by the most rigorous pressure that 
the British Government could sanction. 

Ouitam In 1825 the task of bringing th^ to order was entrusted 
“jd fk' to Lieutenant James Oatram, in aflK days renowned as the 
Bluli. (, gf India," Oulram began operations with a 

practical illustration of the superiority of British troops, by 
falling suddenly with a few sepoys on a Bbil elTcampment, 
scattering most of them, killing a few and capturing a cour 
siderable number. The eyes of the prisoneis were opened 
to the real purposes of the British ; they were transformed 
into envoys to their own people. With deep suspicion and 
much hesitation the Bhils began to come in, to see for 
themselves. The personal contact with Ontram was the 
one thing needed ; they found him trusting them, and they 
trusted him in return. His frankness, his courage, his 
sportsmanship, conquered them. Outram’s own sepoys acted 
in the spirit of toeit leader, and suspicion yidded to 
confidence. Hitherto the Bhils bad rejected all attempts to 
enlist tbem-rnow a Bhil corps was speedily enrolled with 
results precisely like those in Merwara. The work so well 
begun was efficiently carried on, on the same lines; agri- 
cultural settlements were formed, arbitration courts were 
established, money was advanced for farm-stock; on the 
other hand, strict police regulations were enforced, but 
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always on the plan of making the Bhils responsible, and 
turning the village patels into responsible officers of the 
government ; and so, as time passed, the Bhils were converted 
from a primitive banditti into an orderly agricultural folk. 

The story of the Khonds of Orissa, and the abolition of 
Human sacrifices prevalent in that district, belongs to the 
next decade, and will be related in a subsequent chapter. 

So far we have dealt chiefly with the abolition of evil 
customs, and with the encouragement of peaceable occupations 
in the wilder districts. But perhaps the movement forward 
with which Bentinck’s name is most intimately associated in 
the British mind, is that of Education ; and this for the Educa- 
reason that Macaulay was himself intimately connected ‘'™' 
with Lord William’s measures. Macaulay went to India 
as the first Legal Member of Council under the Act of 1833 : 
and he found Calcutta rife with discussion of the Education 
quesdon. 

Until 1813, nothing hgd been done in that direction ; inOrkntal- 
that year, the Directors give instructions that a lakh of rupees 
should be set apart annually for educational purposes. But 
education had been interpreted as meaning instruction in 
the languagd&nd literature of the classic tongues of the Hindus 
and the Mohammedans — Sanskrit and Arabic: in other 
words, the inculcation of purely Oriental learning; which 
was very much as if in Europe public instruction should be 
confined to the language and the treatises of the mediaeval 
schoolmen. The Calcutta College, a private institution 
which sought to introduce the natives to Western science 
and English literature, received no Government support 
till ten years later; and this enlightened theory of education 
continued to be entirely overshadowed by the idea that the 
Oriental classics were the proper subjects for Orientals 
to study — in part perhaps from the very misleading analogy 
of the study of Greek and Latin in Europe. Bentinck and 
his advisere however recognised that neither Sanskrit nor 
Arabic was the language of India, the tongues of the people 
being many: that English bad become tire proper official 
language, associated with the various vernaculars. The 
immensely superior value of English literature as an instrument 
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The leain- of education, and of western knowledge as a subject of stady, 
recognised and maintained with unanswerable sldll by 
' Macaulay; and early in 1835 an order was promulgated bj the 
Governor-General in Council, providing for the new teaching 
instead of the old in all the Government schools and colleges. 
The effect of the change was very far-reaching, since witliout 
it there would have been no possibility of nadves becoming 
practically fitted to enter the public service. By it, the 
necessary equipment was placed at least comparatively within 
their reach, if they could show also the necessary capacity aad 
character. The bat to their advancement was removed, 
without any risk that they would crowd in dangerous numbers 
through the open portals. 

Public Finally, in the matter of Public Works; the British 

Works. Government made no attempt to emulate the Moguls or their 
predecessors in the orootion of buildings which like the Taj 
Mahal, should rank among the wonders of the world; but 
already in Lord Minto's time enormously important 
question of Irrigation began to aluact its attention, and by 
dow degrees the creation of canals for the distribution of 
water was taken up in the North-West Provinces. Roads 
also were improved ; the Grand Trunk Road Calcutta 
to Delhi, ultimately carried on to Lahore and Peshawar, was 
built, and that from Bombay to Agra was commenced. But 
although these measures had an excellent effect on the revenue, 
there is always a difficulty in grasping the fact that a very 
heavy expenditure may be financially more than justified by 
ndi^ect results ; and it is probable that a more lavish outlay 
on public works would not only have done much towards 
mitigating recunent famines with all then horrors, but would 
also have beeu repaid in the increase of the Government 
Revenue, and of the national wealth. 
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CHAPTER XX 


TRANS-INDUS: A RETROSPECT 
{Maps I. and VI.) 

I N the twenty years from :8i8 to 1838 the only extensive A fresh era 
military operation of Government had been the Burmese “f *“r. 
war. For twenty years to come, wars of varying gravity were 
to aford constant occupation. The disastrous Afghan war ; 
the short and sharp campaigns of Sindh and Gwalior ; the 
two fierce conflicts with the Sikhs, involving at least three 
battles of a desperate character ; the second Burmese war ; 
finally the grim struggle in which month after month the 
European garrison of Hindostan supported by a few loyal 
native regiments fought with their backs to the wall till tire 
longed-for stftcour came and the great mutiny was crushed; 
these followed on each other in steady succession. 

Hitherto Lahore and Sindh and Kabul have hardly in- 
fluenced the policy of Governors-General ; now they become 
factors of the first importance. Hitherto, consequently there 
have been only incidental allusions made to them : now a 
retrospective chapter will enable us to follow the course of 
events with unbroken continuity. 

Mention has been made of the Sikhs as a Hindu people The 
occupying the Panjab and Sirhind. The Panjab proper is Panjab. 
the great triangle of which the Indus and the Satlej form two 
sides, and the Kashmir mountains the third. This “ land of 
the Five Rivers" has a title which the geographers have 
some difficulty in explaining, since the great rivers which 
water it are six in number, not five, and it is a moot question 
whether the Indus, the Satlej, the Ravi, or the Beas, is the 
one which is excluded. Sirhind lies between the Satlej and 
the Jamna, on which Delhi stands. This district is also known 

SI9 
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by the same name as a portion of the Maratha dominion 
Malwa. The Satlej, for mililaiy and political purposes, has 
always been an effective dividing line i and consequently the 
whole Sikh territory is in two parts — the Panjab, Manjha, 
or Trans-Satlej ; and the Sirtund, Malwa, or CMatlej. 

This distinction however became marked only \i[i(h the 
development of the Sikh political organisation, towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. 

Racially the inliabitants of the whole Sikh region aie 
partly Pathan, especially in tl\e northern and western parts, 
but mainly Rajpnt or Jat i between whom many ethnologists 
recognise little if any distinction. The proportion of Mussul 
The Silths. mans is large, forming about half the population. The Sildis 
primarily are not a separate race, but a Hindu sect which 
has gradually absorbed a largo numbot of the Hindus in a 
particular area. Their ixjculiar tenets however, the persecu- 
tions to which they were at times subjected, the sense of 
fraternity and unity amongst themselves in the conflict with 
those who do not accept their doctrines, have combined to 
induce a constant separateness which in turn has endowed 
them with racial characterislics, physical, mor^ and intel- 
lectual, until the Sikh has in fact become a definite and 
distinct breed. 

Nanak, The founder of the sect was Nanuk, a teacher who wm 
founder of contemporary rrith Baber j whose doctrine was in 

“'gj^the main a protest against the formalism and 'the hide- 
bound conventions of the Hinduism of his day. He re- 
verted to first principles: he taught of the fatehood of 
God and the brotherhood of Man without distinction of 
caste or creed ; of virtuous living in the world of men ss 
the way of Salvation in the future life ; and he had the- 
very exceptional experience among reformers of arousing ao 
hostility, winning the regard and honour both of MussutoaM 
and Brahmins. His followers took the tide of Skhs 
(disciples), forming a united band of religious enthusiast^ 
under a succession of Gurus — a term better rendered bj 
“prophet" than “priest" — gradually assuming a military 
character under the pressure of Mohammedan fanatiaam 
and the laxity of Oriental rule; a transformation whid 
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culminated, in the days of Aurangzib, in the person of 
the tenth Guru, Govind Singh — Govind's father had been Govind, 
slain with the connivance if not by the order of the imperial fhe organ- 
zealot. The religious fervour of the son developed into 
fanatical wrath against Mohammedans at large, and the 
Moguls in particular. Under Govind's leadership the Sikh 
brotherhood was transformed into the Xhalsa, “the army 
of the free”; bound together by solemn rites and curious 
distinctive observances — the wearing of blue garments, total 
abjuration of razor and scissors, constant carrying of steel, 
the adoption of the common name of Singh (Lion), which 
led to their being frequently referred to as the Singhs; 
marked by the same kind of devoted adherence as the 
Covenanters of Scotland who at very much the same period 
were bidding defiance to Claverhouse. About a year after 
Aurangzib’s death, Govind was assassinated by the sons of 
a man who had died by his orders; and a long period 
followed of bloody insurrections and bloody suppressions, 
in which the Khalsa seemed time after time to have been 
wiped out, yet time after time revived. 

The great expansion of the Maratha power and the Develop- 
invasions o^a^r Shah and Ahmed Shah at last delivered mntvfthe 
the Sikhs from Mogul dominion, and during the concluding 
forty years of the eighteenth century, the Khalsa becomes 
a great association of Sirdars, or what may be called 
baronial families, in Sirhind and the Panjab ; not organised 
as a State, but every sirdar with bis retainers fighting for 
his own hand ; acting however for the most part in aggregates 
known as Misls, bound together by the intense esprU de corps 
of common devotion to the Khalsa against all external 
foes, without feeling thereby precluded from internal rivalries 
and dissensions ; owning and disowning allegiance to Afghan 
or Mogul viceroys and governors as the convenience of the 
moment might dictate ; and capable on occasion of offering 
a combined and formidable resistance to such armies as 
either Kabul or Delhi could send to operate in their 
territories. 

In rySo was born the man who was to weld this loose 
confederacy into the powerful Panjab State, Ranjit Singh, 
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West of the Indus above its confluence with the Sallej 
The lies Afghanistan, with Biluchistan to the South. Of 
froSier" ■^fs*'anistan proper there are four principal towns ; on the 
■ western side, close to the Persian frontier, Herat; on fc 
eastern, near the Indian frontier, Kabul; on the south, 
about equidistant from Herat and Kabul, Kandahar; and 
on the direct line between Kabul and Kandahar, Ghaini, 
The passage from Afghanistan into India through the 
mountains is either from K^bul by way of the Khyber Pass- 
through which flows the Kabul river to job the Indus naj 
Altok — ^guarded by Iho great military post of Peshawar; 
or else from Kandahar tlirough the Khojak and Bolaa 
passes by way of Quclb on the Biluchi border : the one 
route lying through the Panjab, and the other through 
Sbdh. At the end of the eighteenth century the Afghan 
kings sprung from the Duvnni chief Ahmed Shah ruled 
not only over Afghauislan but also over Kashmir, and 
dominated both Sindh aud the Panjab ; holding both the 
great passes, Biluchistan being tributary. Afghan Qovernoti 
were posted at Peshawar and at Multan ; and the Sikh or 
Rajput Rajas of the country, as far as Mtiala in Sirhind, 
held their titles formally by the Kabul monarch’'" patent. 

When the new century opened, the occupant of the 
Zeman throne at Kabul was Zeman Shah, one of Alimed Shah’s 
Shah, grandsons ; of the Sudozai clan or family. All over India, 
by British and natives alike, his power was vastly over- 
estimated b consequence of the achievements of his pre- 
decessors; his desire to invade Hbdostan was known; 
the Mussulmans were anxious to welcome him as a deliveter 
in the name of the Prophet. Moreover the belief that an 
invasion would be heavily backed up by Napoleon was 
universally prevalent. As a matter of fact however, neither 
the finances nor the stability of the Kabul throne were 
equal to any such schemes on Zeman’s part; every move- 
ment towards the Indus was quickly rendered abortive by 
Insurrections in Afghanistan; and the Sikh Misls were qrite 
The as likely to attack as to help a Mussulman invader. lit 
Ba»W a family known as the Barateais obtabed the reins 
” of power ; the eldest of a score of brothers Fateh Khan, 
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deposed Zeman Shah whose eyes were put out; and after 
some vicissitudes the Shah’s younger brother, Shuja, became 
king; making his peace with the Batakzais as wdl as with 
the incompetent usurper they had proposed to set up. 

By rSoS, Ranjit Singh had become the recognised leader 
of the Panjab Sikhs. Shah Shuja was not yet dispossessed 
at Kabul Lord Minto was Governor-General; and the 
Napoleonic terror was still prevalent. It was eminently 
desirable therefore to insure that A%hanislan should be an 
effective buffer against any passible combinations into which 
France, Persia, and Russia, might enter. It was also very 
undesirable that Ranjit Singh, nbw Raja of Lahore, should 
be allowed to have his wish of bringing the Sirhind Sikhs 
under his sway, and forming a great military State extending 
across the Satlej ; while the Sikh Power was already quite 
sufficient to make the maintenance of friendly relations with 
it important. Mountstuart Elphinstone was accordingly Missionsto 
sent in charge of a mission to Kabul, and Charles Metcalfe 
in charge of a mission to Ranjit Just at this time, kow-|JJlj(““ 
ever, the rupture between France and Russia and the Singh i 
progress of the Peninsula War relieved the tension of feeling "Sol. 
about the gpssible projects of Napoleon: the fear of the 
French faded; and negotiations with the Asiatic Powers 
were ultimately conducted on the revised hypothesis that it 
was they rather than the British who ttould least afford to 
quarrel. Shah Shuja's attitude was entirely friendly to the 
British. Ranjit Singh had a sounder appreciation of British 
power and British armies than almost any other Oriental. 
Consequently while he pressed his claims to the utmost 
limit of diplomatic bargaining, he was resolved throughout 
his career to keep the British Government as his very good 
friends. Thus the treaties of 1809 proved satisfactory to all 
parties. That with Shah Shuja indeed turned out to be of 
little moment, as he was in his turn deposed and driven out 
of Afghanistan in the following year. By that with Ranjit, 
the Cis-Satlej Sikhs were (in accordance with their own 
desire) taken under British protection, Cis-Satlej estates held 
by Trans-Satlej chiefe being on the same footing as the 
rest : while in the Panjab the British recognised Ranjit as 
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Maharaja, and in effect promised him a free hand so long 
as he did not attack British interests. An anti-French 
treaty of friendship was at the same time concluded uith 
the Amirs of Sindh. 

Ranjit For some thirty years, Ranjit, the one-eyed “Lion of the 
Shiah continued steadily and gradually to augment and 

Shuja. consolidate his dominion, till it included one slice aftei 
another cut from the dominion of Afghanistan, Jammu, 
Kashmir, Multan, the Derajat, Pcshawai, were absorbed, 
and the Khaisa developed into a mighty engine of war. 
Throughout the same period Shah Shuja was ever making 
fresh attempts, with or without the assistance of the Sindh 
Amirs, of Ranjit, or of the British, lo recover the throne 
from which he had boon driven, It would be difficult in 
all history to name a man with whom the whirligig of 
fortune played stranger pranks. Also throughout the same 
period the Barakzai brothers from Fateh Khan to Dost 
Mohammed managed among them to dominato affairs in 
Afghanistan, to a normal accompaniment of inteinecme 
strife, interspersed with foul murders and assassinations of 
which they were sometimes the victims and sometimes the 
perpetrators. ^ 

The problem of forming a nation out of the coofederacf 
of Sikh Minis resolved itself primarily into that of finding an 
individual who could succeed in getting himself acceptfkl as 
its head. The secondary condition was that the head, when 
found, should avoid challenging combat with the 6ne Powsr 
which was certain to win if it came lo fighting. 

Estimate Ranjit Singh possessed precisely the requisite qualities, 
of Ranjit Like the Maratha Sivaji, he was a mere boy when he began 
Singh, jg (jjjfinguigii himself, and was regarded as the greatest figure 
of his race before he reached thirty. He achieved his 
position by a combination of military skill, daring, extreme 
shrewdness, a consciousness that tfeachery is not an end 
in itself but only an occasionally useful means, an entire 
absence of scrupulosity, a pose of religious enthusiasm, and 
un&iling self-confidence, courage, and doggedness. Gratitude 
to benefactors and compassion for the weak were unknown M 
him ; but so long as anyone was of use to him, tlie services 
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rendered were adequately remunerated in some form or 
othei'. In action, he displayed a rare admixture of salutary 
caution with calculated audacity. But what distinguished 
him mo.st from the ordinary type of military adventurer who 
achieves empire was the absence of what the Greeks called 
SjSpis I the sane measurement of his own powers, the level- 
headedness which averts Nemesis. Without for an instant 
placing him in comparison with a supreme genius like Akbar, 
we may fairly class him along with Sivaji and Haidar AU — 
all three were absolutely illiterate — among the most uniformly 
successful of Asiatic monaichs, and that in despite of ex- 
ceptionally difficult conditions: a curious contrast to his 
Durani contemporary. 

For Shah Shuja’s virtues and vices were precisely those Estimate 
which do not make for success. He was persistent, but 1 
irresolute ; intellectual, but devoid of shiewdness ; mag- 
nanimous on occasion, without the strength needed to make 
magnanimity politic; loyal, bat not without lapses; ambitious, 
but hopelessly improvident. Ranjit Singh knew in whom he 
could repose confidence, whom he must outwit, whom to 
use as a tool, whom to stamp out. Shah Shnja was habitually 
outwitted, affd made a tool of ; he never stamped out anyone ; 
and his confidence was constantly given to the wrong people. 

Therefore he lost his throne, and for nearly thirty years faded 
in every effort to recover it; therefore also when he was 
reinstated, -lit was only to reign for a short time as a puppet, 
and to perish at last by the hand of an assassin. 

There may have been an interval, before Ochteilony in 
Nepal restored British prestige, shaken by the first stages of 
the Ghurka war, when Ranjit contemplated war with the 
British as a feasible item in his scheme of aggrandisement. 

If so, the idea was quickly removed from his mind. 

By the normal Oriental, power is conceived of mainly as Commerce 
a means to conquest The normal native prince could not ““ 
assimilate the idea of a great military State which was not ™ ' 

bent on possessing itself of its nei^bout’s territory. The 
acquisition of wealth preferentially by commerce was an idea 
altogether foreign to him : just as, to the uneducated mind, 
mechanical improvements always presented themselves as 

p 
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devices to tighten the giip of tlic governing race or class oi 
the general population. Hence the entirely honest professiom 
of the British Government have rarely obtained credencei ■ 
their wish to introduce factories and acquire commercial ' 
rights beyond their own borders have been habitaailj 
accounted as the first insidious step in a systematic schemt 
having annexation as its goal. Suspidon breeds sectel 
hostility, which in its turn causes counter-irritation ; the latent 
hostility becomes overt ; the collision arrives, and a net 
territory is added to the British Baj. 

Inaght Ronjit however was almost unique in realising that ths 

of Ranjit British as a simple matter of fact did not want his territory 

Singll. 

get out of hand, and bring about the downfall of his kingdom 
There is an authentic story tliat, near the close of his carta, 
he sent the son of one of the Sirdars to Ludhiana to ga 
learning fttmi the British j and the lad returned with some 
government maps. Ranjit looked at them. “ What ate all 
those red circles?” ho a^cd, “ They mark the Dominions 
of the Feringhis.” Ranjit kicked Uie map from him witba 
wrathful exclamation — "It will be all red soon.” But he 
did not mean the Panjab to be red while he lived; and 
nothing would induce him to risk a quarrel. 

Develop- Therefore he devoted his energies to organising the Khalsa 

meat of his gjj ijugj which should make it as formidable as possible 
when opposed to other native levies; he percrived fbal 
European methods gave an immense superiority in the field, 
and that the instrument of their power lay in a strong artilleryi 
a compact infantry, and the presence of European officen. 
On these lines be organised Iris army, with the assistance of 
Europeans — ^Allard, Ventura, Cour^ Avitabile — who had 
seen service in the wars of Napoleon. To such an army,! 
couple of crushing defeats in the field were far more de- 
structive than to the ill-disciplined mounted hordes of Haidai 
All or Holkar, so that there is groudd for regarding it as less 
fitted than they were to war with the British, less suited to 
maintain a prolonged struggle. But in proportion to its 
numbers, it made an exceptionally efifective machine fw 
native yyars, and the British themselves found more difficulty 
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in dealing with it at odds of three to one than in routing 
thrice the numbers of Mysore or Maratha troops. 

Ranjit’s policy, then, was to extend and consolidate his 
dominions beyond the Satlej, where his proceedings would 
not disturb British susceptibilities; and he set about his 
work systematically, advancing step by step and making 
his conquests sure as he advanced. He bad acquired 
his predominance among the Sikhs by finding pretexts for 
overthrowing rivals and appropriating their estates, and by 
calmly dispossessing minors and others who were too weak 
to resist. It was now his object to complete his dominion 
in the Punjab proper by the acquisition of Multan which was 
a province of the .Afghans ; to extend his own frontiers across 
the Indus over Peshawar and the Derajat, and to add 
Kashmir to his territory. 

An opportunity for operating against the Afghan monarchy Ejection of 
arose almost immediately after his treaty with the British . 
when, in i8io, Shah Shuja was driven from Kabul and 
Fateh Khan the Barakzai set up another of the Sudozai 
family, Mahmud, in his place j making himself Wazir and 
actual ruler, and placing Kandahar, Ghazni, and Peshawar, 
in the hands of others of his own brotherhood. Ranjit 
seized the occasion to offer Shah Shuja his assistance, for a 
consideration. The Shah moved against Peshawar, but his 
attempt failed ; he was carried off into Kashmir by his own 
pretended friends, and there held a prisoner. This gave 
both Ranjit and Fateh Khan the Barakzai a pretext for 
attacking Kashmir; and the two came to terms, neither 
having the slightest intention of carrying them out, if he 
could repudiate them to his own advantage. Fateh Khan 
anticipated his ally in reducing Kashmir, and at once 
declined to go shares with the Maharaja. The Maharaja in 
return captured Attok, and got possession of the person of 
Shah Shuja. For the time however, his projects in Kashmir 
were checked, Fateh’ Khan's brother rVziro being left there 
aj Governor. Shah Shuja also succeeded with much 
difficulty in escaping from his clutches, leaving behind him 
however the famous Koh-i-nur diamond which Ranjit had 
long coveted greedily ■ and after various vicissitudes he found 
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devices to tighten the grip of the governing race or class on 
the general population. Hence the entirely honest professions 
of the British Government have rarely obtained credence; 
their wish to introduce factories and acquire commercial 
rights beyond their own borders have been habitually 
accounted as the first insidious step in a systematic scheme 
having annexation as its goal. Suspicion breeds secret 
hoslility, which in its turn causes counter-irritation ; the latent 
hostility becomes overt; the collision arrives, and a new 
territory is added to the British Raj. 

Insight Ranjit however was almost unique in realising that the 
of Itanjtt Biitish as a simple matter of fact did not want bis territory. 

Singh, would come when his Sikhs would 

get out of hand, and bring about the downfall of his kingdom. 
There is an authentic story that, near tiro close of his career, 
he sent the son of one of the Sirdars to Ludhiana to get 
learning from the British ; and the lad returned with some 
government maps. Ranjit looked at ihcin, “ What ore all 
those red circles ? ” ho asked. “ They maik the Dominions 
of the Peringhis.” Ranjit kicked the map from him with a 
wrathful e-vclamation — “It will bo all red soon." But ho 
did not mean the Panjab to be red while he lived; and 
nothing would induce him to risk a quarrel. 

Develop. Therefore he devoted his energies to organising the Khalsa 
meat of his on lines which should moke it as formidable as possible 
when opposed to other native levies ; ho perceived that 
European methods gave an immense superiority in the field, 
and that the instrument of their power lay in a strong aitillery, 
a compact infantry, and the presence of European officers. 
On these lines he organised his army, with the assistance of 
Europeans- — Allard, Ventura, Cour^ Avitabile — who had 
seen service in the wars of Napoleon. To such an army, a 
couple of crushing defeats in the field were far more de- 
structive than to the ill-disdplmed mounted hordes of Haidar 
Ali or Holkar, so that there is grou:3d for regarding it as less 
fitted than they were to war with the British, less suited tq 
maintain a prolonged struggle. But in proportion to its 
numbers, it made an exceptionally effective machine for 
native wars, and the British themselves found more difficulty 
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in dealing with it at odds of three to one than in routing 
thrice the numbers of Mysore or Maratha troops. 

Ranjit’s policy, then, was to extend and consolidate his 
dominions beyond the Satlej, where his proceedings would 
not disturb British susceptibilities; and he set about his 
work systematically, advancing step by step and making 
his conquests sure as he advanced. He had acquired 
his predominancu among the Sikhs by finding pretexts for 
overthrowing rivals and appropriating their estates, and by 
calmly dispossessing minors and others who were too weak 
to resist. It was now his object to complete his dominion H's alms- 
in the Panjab proper by the acquisition of Multan which was 
a province of the Afghans ; to extend his own frontiers across 
the Indus over Peshawar and the Derajal, and to add 
Kashmir to his tenilory. 

An opportunity for operating against the Afghan monarchy Election of 
arose almost immediately after his treaty ivith the British 1^“!' . 
when, in 1810, Shah Shuja was driven fiom Kabul and KaSul.'™ 
Fateh Khan the Barakzai set up another of the Sudozai 
family, Mahmud, in his place ; making himself Wazir and 
actual ruler, and placing Kandahar, Ghazni, and Peshawar, 
in the han^ of others of his own brotherhood. Ranjit 
seized the occasion to offer Shah Shuja his assistance, for a 
consideration. The Shah moved against Peshawar, but his 
attempt failed ; he was carried off into Kashmir by his own 
pretended ttiends, and there held a prisoner. This gave 
both Ranjit and Fateh Khan the Barakzai a pretext for 
attacking Kashmir: and the two came to terms, neither 
having the slightest intention of carrying them out, if he 
could repudiate them to his own advantage. Fateh Khan 
anticipated his ally in reducing Kashmir, and at once 
declined to go shares with the Maharaja, The Maharaja in 
return captured Attok, and got possession of the person of 
Shah Shuja, For the time however, his projects in Kashmir 
were checked, Fateh' Khan's brother Azim being left there 
a| Governor. Shah Shuja also succeeded with much 
difficulty in escaping from his clutches, leaving behind him 
however the famous Koh-i-nur diamond which Ranjit had 
long coveted greedily ; and after various vicissitudes he found 
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asylum al. Ludhiana, tlie Jidlish advanced fori on the 
upper Satlej. 

Ranjit ab- Foiled for the time in Kashmir, Ranjit renewed his atten- 
sorbs tions to Multan ; where the Governor professed allegiance to 
Multan, feigning king at Kabul, while confining its expression to 
opposing Ranjit. In i8i8, Multan after a long and stubborn 
resistance was suddenly carried by a furious and unpre- 
meditated assault, met and almost repulsed by the desperate 
valour of the garrison. 

Embtail- In Afghanistan meaiilimc Fateh Khan had practically 
Af 'll* parcelled out the whole kingdom except Herat — which vras 
retained as the headquarters of the Rudozai kings — among 
the Barakzai brotherhood. Persia was irncroaching on the 
western border. Thither marched l'’ateh Khan, ostensibly to 
check the Persians, incidcirtally to acquire Herat. The 
capture of Herat, with the king and prince Kanrran was en- 
trusted to a young br'othcr, llost Molrammcd. But Dost 
Mohammed, while ho succeeded in breaking into Herat, 
committing sundry outrages, and placing hintself beyond the 
pale of pardon by violating the royal Harem, failed to secure 
his position and had to fly for his life to his brother A?jm in 
Kashmir. The great Wazir fell into the hands of ICamran 
and was horribly mutilated and murdered. The IJarakzais 
determined on revenge. Shah Shuja from Ludhiana was 
drawn into the vortex, but vomited out again as a less con- 
venient puppet than one or two others of the Sudozai dynasty. 
Kabul was captured; Kamran failed in his attempt to 
recover it and retired to Herat ; and once more the whole 
country with the exception of that province was in the hands 
of the Barakzais, who now accepted Azim as the head of the 
family, Kabul falling to his share while Dost Mohammed 
took possession of Ghazni. 

Ranjit These complications gave Ranjit Singh his opportunity, 
Azim had found it necessary to be at the centre of events, 

' and in his absence from Kashmir the forces left behind there 
offered no strong resistance to Ranjit. Kashmir was added 
to the Panjab dominion, a year after Multan. 

/ks soon as Azim felt his own position sufficiently estab- 
lished, he resolved to attack Ranjit Singh, and collected a 
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mighly force to march by way of Peshawar. But the 
Maliaraja was an adept at intrigue, and drew Dost 
Mohammed as well as Sultan Mohammed, the brother in 
command at Peshawar, into a conspiracy against Azim. The 
advancing army was filled with rumours of treachery: 
suddenly, almost in a night, it melted away. Azim had to 
return to Kabul a broken man, and died there in iSaj. 

Sultan Mohammed remained at Peshawar as Ranjit’s tribu- 
tary and governor in his name, till Azim’s death; leturning 
thither in the same capacity after a brief struggle for 
supremacy among the Barakzais in which he was defeated 
by Dost Mohammed, The Dost, still professing allegiance Rise nf 
to a Sudozai king, assumed the office of Wazir, the Governor- 
ship of Kabul, and the headship of the brotherhood, in 
i 3 a 6 ; and remained the first man in Afghanistan tilt the 
reinstatement of Shah Shuja. 

In 1834, Shah Shuja made another attempt to get to Shah 
Kabul, this time seeking to approach Kandahar from Sindh ; 
the noithern part of which was nominally a province ofr^^erthe 
Afghanistan. Ranjit would give no help — bis terms were ihroae. 
too high. The British Government had declined to break 
through its pblicy of non-interference. Shah Shuja collected 
and marched an army to Sbikarpur, and, after inflicting a 
defeat on the Sindh Amirs, induced them to acknowledge 
his sovereignty, and to assist his advance. But when he 
entered Afghanistan, he failed as usual. He reached 
Kandahar, but the place held out till a relieving force arrived ; 
when the Shah was completely defeated, but was allowed to 
escape over the border to Kelal, in Biluchistan, and thence 
to bis asylum at Ludhiana. 

In the meantime Ranjit Singh took possession of Peshawar. Ranjit se- 
While Sultan Mohammed was there, it would have liuun 
difficult to say whether tlie fortress belonged to the Lahore 
or the Kabul State. But now Sultan Mohammed took the 
opportunity practicatty to make a present of it to the Maharaja. 

This was too much for Dost Mohammed, who proclaimed a 
jthai or religious war against the Sikh monaichy, adopting 
for himself the title of Amir as “ Commander of the Faithful,” 

The fanaticism of both sides was aroused. Moslems of every 
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description Docked to the Amir’s sUmdard, But iiitiigue 
proved too much for Dost Mohammed, as in like case it had 
done for his brother Azim. An American adventurer, Harlan, 
was sent by Ranjit Singh ostensibly to negotiate, actually to 
sow dissension. He proved completely successful. Sultan 
Mohammed suddenly deserted with ton thousand men 
When the next morning datvned, the Amii’s camp was 
broken up, and the jehad was over. 

In 1837 there was another collision between the Afghans 
and the Sikhs at jamrud above Peshawar, when the latter 
lost their general, and received a severe defeat ; but Ranjit 
had organised his military system so tlioroughly that reinforce- 
ments and guns were puslied up to the front with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, and the Afghans found that wlialever 
chance they had of recovering l’e,sbawar was hopelessly lost. 
The district was now placed under the eommand of Avitabile, 
one of the Maharaja’s Htuopeans, and wa,s fmally and com. 
pletely incoiporatod in the I’anjab domains. 
ll'Wjif In one direction only had the British intei feted with 
aindh. Single's plans, lie had desired to carry his arms into 
Sindh i but just at Iho same timo the British had made up 
their minds to get the Indus opened up for coi&mercc; and 
a war between Sindh and the I’anjab would have disconcerted 
their measures. Ranjit Singh bowed to the inevitable, silenc- 
ing the murmurs of his sirdars with the unanswerable argu- 
ment — “Where are the two hundred thousand spearmen of 
the Matalhas?” But the consequent irritation, and the 
suspicion engendered by investigatory expeditions sent up 
the Indus, bore their ftuit at a later day when the strong 
hand and shrewd brain of Ranjit Singh bad ceased to control 
the Khalsa. 

Not long after the rounding off of bis dominion by the 
final occupation of Peshawar, the great Vanjab monarch died ; 
some months after the ill-omened expedition of the British 
to Afghanistan had started on its way (June 1839). 

At the beginning of the century the Sikhs were only com- 
mencing their career as an independent Power. Afghanistan 
was already falling into the turbulent and disorganised condi- 
tion which destroyed its power of serious independent 
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aggression. Ils leal importance lay in its position between 
Persia and the Indian peninsula — and Russia loomed beyond Persia and 
Persia Russia. 

Wu have already noted the part played by embassies to 
Persia in the first decade of the century, when the Power 
that oppressed the minds of Indian statesmen was France. 

On our pait, the Persian treaties were directed against France ; 
on the part of Persia however, they were directed against 
Russia. Virtually though not explicitly the idea was that 
tve guaranteed Persia against Russian designs in return for 
Persia's guarantee against French designs. By r8z6, how- 
ever, we were in no danger from Franco. It is the recog- 
nised rule of British politics, that movements in unfamiliar 
geographical districts attiact no attention till we find ourselves 
plunged into an unexpected war; and accordingly West- 
minster was not interested in the progress of Russia in Central 
Asia. It is a singular fact tliat when either Russia or England 
goes to war in tho East the open rapture is always due to an 
act of aggression by the Asiatic Power against Russia or 
England. The overt act of hostility comes from the other 
side. The explanation of course is dilferent in the two cases. 

Russia, WQ»know, provokes the aggression on purpose ; with 
us there would be no provocation, but for persistent if in- 
telligible misconstruction of our benevolent intentions. That 
is how the matter ordinarily and honestly presents itself to 
the British but not always to the Continental mind. 

In 1826 Russian progress excited Persia into a jehad Rusm- 
against her, with the natural result wh^n a weak State attacks Pe™” 
a strong one. Persia had to make an ignominious peace. 

England was bound by the defimtiye treaty of 1 8 14 to support 
Persia in a war with any European Power, unless Persia 
should be the aggressor. England in ibis case applied to 
Russia the doctrine which she usually keeps for application 
at home; and so finding Persia the aggressor refused 
assistance. There was an uneasy feeling in the British mind 
that we had in this done something very like shirking a 
positive obligation ; and we adopted the unimpressive course 
of giving Persia cash to pay her indemnities in consideration 
of her formally cancelling such obligations for tire future. 
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Persia for her pari formed the corrclusion that England was a 
broken reed, and resolved for the future to cultivate by 
preference the amity of Russia. 

Fasia as When the horse bad been stolen the use of stable doors 
began to be borne in on the political mind. Russia and 
^ ■ Persia were suddenly become friends ; and Persia began to 
find warm and hardly veiled encouragement to aggression in 
the direction of the Indian border. Under the aegis of 
Russia, she became suddatly formidable. The alarm which 
had once been inspired by Zeman Shah in combination with 
French possibilities was transferred to Persia combined with 
Russian possibilities, and fi'om that day to this tlie latter have 
never ceased to dominate all Indian military or politico- 
military problems ; not because a Russian invasion is practio- 
able, but lost the hope of Russian help should louse tlie 
natives of India to revolt. The idea of a great Mussulman 
invasion backed by Russia, and of a to arms of the 
Mussulmans in India, followed hard on the Russo-Persian 
treaty; and there is no doubt that the idea was seriously 
entertained by the Persian princes. Afghanistan however 
must first be absorbed. Her.it was in the hands of the 
Sudozai Kainran, who was anathema to the Bavalnais as the 
murderer of Fateh Khan. If nevertheless the brothers should 
fml to join foi his destruction, the group at Kandahar might 
as a next step, be detached from the Amir at Kabul. 

The new aspect of affairs did not immediately peijetrate to 
the official mind, though Persian restlessness caused it some 
uneasiness. The Shah-in-Shah’s grandson Mohammed moved 
on Herat in 1833, but he was obliged to withdraw by his 
father’s death and a threatening of troubles about the 
succession. In the next year these difficulties were disposed 
Aggressive of ; Mohammed Shah ascended the throne on his grand- 
designs of father’s death, and the talk of vast aggressive schemes became 

^1834 

A new move on Herat was in contemplation. There was 
in fact a good deal of solid justification for such an expedition 
in the conduct of Kamran who had raided Persian territory 
and kidnapped Persian subjects. But the British objections 
were as obvious as the Russian encouragement. Pressure 
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was brought to bear on the Shah and on Kamran to force 
them to terms ; but while the Afghan proposals were reason- 
able, the Persian demands under Russian influence passed all 
hounds; including not merely Kamran’s submission as a 
vassal of the Shah but the recognition of Afghanistan as far 
as Ghazni as a Persian province. Kamran would not assent : 
Petersburg repudiated in public the action of its representative 
but did not interfere with him. In 1837 the Shah with a The 
great army marched on Herat The Barakzais at Kandahar, 
by no means with Dost Mohammed’s approval, displayed an 
inclination to side with the invader. The expectation of a 1S37. 
great Mussulman irruption, with Russia behind it, was setting 
all India in a ferment It was evident that unless active and 
energetic steps were taken at once to counteract the intrigues 
of Russia, consequences of the most serious character might 
ensue to the British supremacy. 
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I N 1830, Lord Auckland arrived in India as Govetnot- 
General wilU the masl Lenonccnl and peaceful in- 
tontions. He was greeted hy a letter of welcome and con- 
gratulations from Dost Moliammcd, in wliieh the Amir 
invited his good offices against the ix;.stilent Sikhs. The 
Governor-General replied that the ISriti.sh never interfered 
in their neighbours’ quarrels ; and the Amir opened negotia- 
tions with Russia, not because ho wanted a Russian alliance, 
but to facilitate diplomatic pressuru on the British. 

By the Autumn of 1837, the Shah of I’orsi.'Uawas in full 
march on Herat; the Sikhs were in full possession of 
Peshawar ; the Barakeais at Kandahar wore negotiating with 
the Persians; and Alexander flumes arrived at Kabul on 
what purported to be a commercial mission in connection 
with the opening up of the Indus in accordance with the 
schemes referred to in the last chapter.'- Russia was 
urging the Shah forward, and her envoy was hastening to 
Kabul. Also a young subaltern of the Bombay army, 
named Eldred Pottir^er, was making his unofficial way— 
partly to gather information, and partly from sheer love 
of adventure — towards Herat, to which city he was to 
prove a sort of Deus ex Machina. 

The central fact in the situation clearly was this: Since 
Persia had been thrown into the arms of Russia, her 
aggression, with all tire accompanying dangers to our rule 
in India, must be checked by the interposition of a Govern- 
‘ Chap. XX. p. a30. 
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ment in Afghanistan friendly to us, strong enough to hold 
its own against Persia, and with a knowledge that it could 
rely upon our support in case of necessity as confidently 
as the Western Power could rely upon that of Russia. 

It was of manifest importance that this should be effected 
without bringing about any sort of rupture between our- 
selves and the Lahore State. 

The obvious course then was to secure the de /at/o The true 
Government of Afghanistan. From the time when Dostll''fl®h 
Mohammed had emerged as the recognised chief of the'’°'‘'''' 
Barakzai brotherhood, he had thrown off the excesses of his 
turbulent youth, and approved himself capable; just, as 
compared with his neighbours; and, for an Afghan, quite 
unusually loyal and straightforward. There is no sort of 
doubt that he was extremely anxious for the British alliance, 
extremely averse to exchange it for Russian friendship. In 
the view of M ‘Neill our Minister at the Persian court, and 
of Burnes at Kabul, our wise course was to cement a close 
alliance with the Amir; The only difficulty lay in the 
relations between him and Ranjit Singh, and tliat was by 
no means insuperable. The Amir wanted Peshawar restored 
to him; ftanjit was quite ready to give it up — on terms. 

His Sikhs loathed the place, and were mutinous when there. 

Its worth to him lay in its value for negotiations inth 
Afghanistan. There was nothing to prevent an adjustment 
with which both parties would have been sufficiently content. 

But Lord Auckland and his advisers were possessed with Policy of 
an entire mistrust of Dost Mohammed: and also, as 
would seem, with a craving to bestow upon Ranjit Singh ^ 
favours for which the Maharaja had no sort of desire. They Shah 
thought of extending his dominion to Kabul ; they would SN»i 
not hear of his handing over Peshawar, unless Saltan 
Mohammed, a moat experienced traitor, were reinstated 
there as his tributary. They treated the Amir as a person 
who ought to be quite grateful if he conceded everything 
and got nothing in return ; and finally as an apt illustration 
of the theory that the British never interfered with the 
private affairs nf neighbouring States, they made up their 
minds that the dt facto Government of Kabul should he 
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Peshawar ; the Barakzais at Kandahar wore negotiating with 
the Persians; and Alexander Bumes arrived at Kabul on 
what purported to be a commercial mission in connection 
with the opening up of the Indus in accordance with the 
schemes referred to in the last chapter.^ Russia was 
urging the Shah forward, and her envoy was hastening to 
Kabul. Also a young subaltern of the Bombay army, 
named Eldred Pottinger, was making his unofficial way — 
partly to gather information, and partly from sheer love 
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ment in Afghanistan friendly to us, strong enough to hold 
its own against Persia, and with a knowledge that it could 
rely upon our support in case of necessity as confidently 
as the Western Power could rely upon that of Russia, 

It was of manifest importance that this should be effected 
without bringing about any sort of rupture between our- 
selves and the Lahore State. 

The obvious course then was to secure the de /irfa The true 
Government of Afghanistan. From the time when DostEndsh 
Mohammed had emerged as the recognised chief of theP”*'*^' 
Barakzai brotherhood, he had throvm off the excesses of his 
turbulent youth, and approved himself capable; just, as 
compared with his neighbours; and, for an Afghan, quite 
unusually loyal and straightforward There is no sort of 
doubt that he was extremely anxious for the Pritish alliance, 
extremely averse to exchange it for Russian friendship. In 
the view of M'Noill our Minister at the Persian court, and 
of Burnes at Kabul, our wise course was to cement a close 
alliance with the Amir. The only difficulty lay in the 
relations between him and Ranjit Singh, and tliat was by 
no means insuperable. The Amir wanted Peshawar restored 
to him ; Jtanjit was quite ready to give it up — on terms. 

His Sikhs loathed the place, and were mutinous when theie. 

Its worth to him lay in its value for negoliaidons with 
Afghanistan, There was nothing to prevent an adjustment 
with which both parties would have been sufficiently content. 

But Lord Auckland and his advisers were possessed with Policy of 
an entire mistrust of Dost Mohammed; and also, as 
would seem, with a craving to bestow upon Ranjit Singh 
favours for which the Maharaja had no sort of desire. They Shah 
thought of extending his dominion to Kabul; they would Shaja, 
not hear of his handing over Peshawar, unless Sultan 
Mohammed, a most experienced traitor, were reinstated 
there as his tributary. They trrated the Amir as a person 
who ought to he quite grateful if he conceded everything 
and got nothing in return ; and finally as an apt illustration 
of the theory that the British never interfered with the 
private affirirs of neighbouring States, they made up their 
minds that the it facto Government of Kabul should be 
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upsel, and ihn exiled SEih Shuja restored to the throne, 
by the help of the Sikhs whom (he Afghans abhorred, 
by mem!, In its first form, this sm prising scheme involved only that 
of British Shuja’s army of restoration should be officered and 
™ trained by British. But it was presently borne in upon the 
authorities that if the plan was to bo carried to a successful 
issue a large force involving the employment of quantities 
of British troops would be desirable, especially as Ranjit 
Singh was obviously half-hearted; in spite of the fact that 
Shah Shuja himself took by no means the same view of a 
restoration by British bayonets as of one by troops whom 
he could regard as his own. The justification of the plan 
lay in the fact tliat Herat had already been besieged for a 
long time, and that it would reijuirc a great force, either to 
save it or to counteract the impetus which the Persian 
invasion would receive from its fall, Such, therefore, was 
the scheme which, with the offidal reasons mid cxplamtions, 
was announced to the woild in the Simla manifesto, issued 
on October ist, T838, 

Succemful In the meantime however, the chief rmw d-ftre of the 
ilefenee of had disap[)earcd. On November 23, 183 j, the 
™ ' Persian army had sat down before Herat. Monthiby month, 
the besiegers attacked, bombarded, and were repelled by 
the stubborn detormiimtion of the garrison, maintained by 
the persistent energy of Eldrod Pottinger, who had 
volunteered his extremely valuable services. , Russian 
officers were aiding and encouraging the besiegers ; M'Neill’s 
arrival in the Persian camp had brought hopes of an 
accommodation, but an immediate access of Russian activity 
much more than neutralised bis influence. Still, the 
brilliant conduct of the defence held the Persians at bay. 
A last desperate attack was desperately repulsed in June, 
and the siege became a blockade. But a small expedition 
dispatclied from India to the Persian Gulf was magnified 
by report into an overwhelming force; the Shah began to 
realise that Russia did not intend to compromise herself 
more deeply, and to believe that England was gomg to 
put forth her might against him; and on September 9, 1838 
he broke up camp and rebred. For the time the danger 
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of Ruaso-Persian aggression was at any latc completely 
scotched. 

Nevertheless, to the general amazement, Lord Auckland Auckland 
and his advisers resolved to go on with their plan for the P«™ts. 
restoration of Shah Shuja ; a plan of which it may be said 
that practically every competent authority disapproved, as not 
only barely practicable in itself but involving consequent com- 
plications of incalculable extent. Auckland had the support 
of the Cabinet at Westminster guided by Sir John Hobhouse, 

President of the Board of Control ; but the policy met with 
unmitigated condemnation not ooly from Wellesley, Bontinck, 
and the Duke of Wellington, but ^so from experts such as 
Elphinstone and Metcalfe. It was probably the most un- 
qualified blunder committed in the whole history of the 
British in India. 

The army assembled at the Biitish cantonments ofrianoj 
Firozpur, on the Satlej. Ranjit Singh naturally objected to 
its matching through his dominions, so it was arranged that 
Shah Shuja, accompanied by .Sit W. Macnaghten aa Envoy 
and adviser, with the main army under Sir John Keane and 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, should march by way of Bahawalpur, 

Sindh, Buuchlslan, and the Bolan and Khojak passes on 
Kandahar; while the Sikh expedition accompanied by 
Colonel Wade and Shah Shuja’s son Timur should make its 
entry by the direct route for Kabul, by way of Peshawar 
and tbs' Khyher pass. The reluctant Sindh Amirs were 
required to pay a heavy subsidy, influenced by the persuasive 
presence of Keane’s troops. 

It was not till the end of February (1839) that the Sindh Advance 
difficulty was settled, and Cotton’s column began to move™^^^^“' 
from Shikarpur. The “military promenade" was tedious" 
and painful; there was want of water and forage; it took 
sixteen days to traverse the country from Shikarpur to Dadat, 
the beginning of the Bolan pass. To get through the pass 
took six days more ; and had not the Khan of Kelat 
restrained the tribesmen, the journey would hardly have 
been accomplished without disaster — though the Khan had 
also impeded the collection of supplies. Quetta was reached 
at the end of March. Early in April, the whole army was 
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assembled there, very much in want of supplies, and firmly 
convinced that the Khan of Kelal had been and still was 
deliberately throwing every possible obstacle in its tvay, 
But there was. no military resistance, and at the end of the 
month Shah Slmja entered Kandahar, amid popular excite- 
ment which, at the moment, passed for enthusiasm; his 
formal installation a fortnight later hardly appearing to excite 
interest. There is no doubt that the restoiation of ilie 
legitimate monarch presented itself to the AJghsns merely in 
the light of a successful foreign invasion. 

A mis.sion was dispatched to Herat; and on the arrival 
of much needed supplies, about the end of June — while 
Ranjit Singh was dying in the Tanjab — the army proceeded 
Capluie of against Gliazni; Dost Mohammed having hy its inaction 
GhnmL i,een misled into a belief that 1 lerat, not Kabul, was its 
objective. Ghazni was an almost impregnable fort, and 
Keane arrived before it without a siege train. By a con- 
venient accident however, the fact was betrayed to Major 
Thomson of the Engineers that one of the gales had not 
been walled up, and might bo bleached. The defenders 
were beguiled by a feint, the gate was blown up anil entered 
by a storming parly; the strongest fortress in Afghanistan 
had fallen into out hands almost without an effort, though 
the actual fight to secure it was a sharp one. 

Sliah The Amir at Kabul would fain have resisted, but the only 
terms offered him were, an asylum in British territory. He 
KabiiT a stirring appeal to his foUoweis to let him lead them in 
’ a last charge ; but their loyalty was not equal to the demand 
on it. Flight alone was left, and he escaped to the Hindu 
Kush, aaoss the Afghan border, in spite of a hot pursuit. 
On August yth Shah Shuja entered Kabul Three weeks 
later he was joined by his son Timur, the Sikhs having been 
enabled to pass through the Kbyber without diiSculty by the 
successful tactics of Colonel Wade. For a little while it was 
imagined that fresh lustre had been added to the British 
Arms. By the end of 1841, that lustre, such as it was, had 
been lamentably besmirched. 

Shah Shuja had been restored on the hypothesis that he 
was to be hailed with acclamation by a devoted population, 
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and maintained on his throne by their loyalty. Almost from 
the first moment it was manifest that he owed his re-instate- 
ment entirely to alien arms, and that if the British retired, he 
would have to make haste after them, back to Ludhiana. 

It was resolved to retain a garrison of ro,oao British troops British 
at Kandahar, Kabul and other ^ints, the main body at‘'f^j‘'®P 
Kabul j where Cotton at first remained in command, but was 
later succeeded by the hopelessly incompetent General 
Elphinstone — a very different person from his particularly 
competent civilian namesake. General Nott was appointed 
to Kandahar where he performed his work well. Macnaghten 
with Burnes at Kabul controlled Political affairs. The way 
for ultimate disaster was carefully paved by tlie exliaordinary 
folly which, in deference to Shah Shuja’s request, resigned to 
him and his seraglio the citadel known as the Bala Hissar 
which completely commanded Kabul, and relegated the 
garrison of 5000 men to almost indefensible cantonments 
outside. 

Persia was now quiescent ; Russia had more lhait enough 
to occupy her in Turkistan ; the Khan of Kelat had been 
duly punished for his supposed delinquencies; the separate 
governraen? of Herat was enjoying largo subsidies; the 
tribal chiefs of Afghanistan (notably the Ghilzais of the 
Kandahar district who in the previous century had for a 
time made themselves masters of Persia), were bribed into 
good behaviour. Dost Mohammed was still at large, but Surrendei 
the danger from him was removed in 1840. By a desperate 
charge at the head of a few horsemen, he bad scattered in hammed 
ignominious flight a much larger body of troops which had 
been sent against him ; and having thus retrieved his honour, 
he voluntarily surrendered himself, and was placed under 
honourable restraint within the British dominion. Macnaghten 
and Bumes believed themselves to be complete masters of 
the situation. 

The expense, however, was enormous. The actual army 
of occupation is smd to have numbered some 25,000 men. 

The DosPs surrender seemed to offer a legitimate opportunity 
for withdrawal, but neither Macnaghten nor Lord Auckland 
would countenance such a step. Retrenchment was the 
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couise adopted, and the form it took was the withdrawal of 
the subsidies to the tribal chiefs. The whole country was 
promptly in a ferment of latent hostility, aggravated at Kabul 
by the habitual and flagrant misconduct of some of the 
English there. Suddenly in November {tS4i) the flame 
blazed out. 

Murder of It began with an imeute in Kabul which ought to have 
N ^*1^''' promptly and easily suppressed. A mob attacked the 
house of Sir Alexander Bumes, captured it, and murdered 
Sir Alexander. The mob was not yet largo; there were 
5,000 troops outside. To have marched in and crushed the 
rising within twenty-four hours would have presented no 
difficulties to any commander of ordinal y capacity. But the 
insurgents were allowed instead to sack the treasury and 
capture the militaiy stores, while the General did nothing; 
and every Afghan was in arms forthwilli, 

Messages were dispatched to Nott at Kandahar and to 
Sole at Gandamak, calling for assistance ; but the latter was 
in no position to answer the call, and took the wisest avail- 
able course of falling back on Joilalabad, so as to command 
the Peshawar road. Not! dispatched a brigade, but with a 
strong conviction that between the snow which wfs beginning 
to fall and the now inevitable opposition of intervening 
tribes, it would either fail to reach Kabul or would only get 
there shattered, useless, and too late to help. The Brigade 
started ; but its commander soon made up his mind that the 
advance was wholly impracticable, and returned to Kandahar, 
Mia- At Kabul, Elphinslone's imbecility was palpable, and 
improved by the association with him of 
Kabul. Shelton, whose temper rendered him equally destructive 
Day after day every conceivable blunder was committed; 
disaster was heaped on disaster ; by the end of the month 
the General informed Macnaghten, that it was impossible to 
mmntain the position, and be must negotiate. The Afghans 
demanded the unconditional surrender of the whole force. 
Macnaghten refused ; but the General in his turn obstinately 
declined either to occupy the Bala Hissar as Shah Shuja 
himself had urged, or to attempt to collect food and forage 
by force of arms. 
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On December ii, Macnaghten, made helpless by the 
military authonbes, renewed negotiations. The terms agreed 
upon were that the troops at Kabul, Kandahar, Ghazni, and 
Jellalabad should evacuate the country; hostages were to be 
left ; and the Afghans were to supply provisions and carriage 
to expedite departure. Shah Shuja might stay, with a 
pension, or retire, as he chose. The ignominy of the sur- 
render was without parallel. It can only be said, that in the 
face of the attitude of the military authorities, Macnaghten 
had no choice, if the Uves of any of the garrison were to be 
saved. 

But Altbar Khan, son of Dost Mohammed, who im- Murdei of 
mediately after the rising liad been recognised by the in-®^“'=" 
Burgents as their chief, took no steps to carry out his part 
of the bargain, and began demanding the surrender of the 
military stores, and of more hostages. Macnaghten decided 
to try and play the game of intrigue : Akbar Khan proposed 
and Macnaghten accepted a plan for a plot which in saner 
moments the British Envoy would have recognised as a 
palpable trap for his destruction. In accordance with the 
proposal he gave his directions to the General, and went out 
to meet Akbar, with a total escort of three officers and 
sixteen men. The four officers were suddenly seized; 
Macnaghten stiuggled; in a moment of exasperation Akbar 
shot him dead with his pistol; the captors of the other three 
with difficplty carried two of them to a place of safety. The 
third fell, and was murdered where he lay. 

Major Eldred Pottinger, a recent airivab on whom now 
devolved by general consent the ofiice which had been held 
by Macnaghten, tried hard to have the convention repudiated : 
but the military authorities over-ruled him. It was ratified 
on January 4th, and orders were sent for the evacuation of 
Kandahar, Ghazni, and Jellalabad ; at each of which places 
however, the instructions were repudiated. Two days later 
the evacuation of Kabul b^an, some 15,000 souls starting The great 
on the march: men, women, and children, insufficiently disaster, 
■provided with food and clothing, and witliout means of 
defence, they went out through storm and snow. One day, 
three more officers including Pottinger and George Lawrence, 

Q 
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were demanded and surrendered as hostages : a day or two 
later, eleven ladies with fifteen children and eight officers 
were handed over; and again a little later, the generals 
themselves; chiefly because their position seemed fraught 
with less danger as captives, than with the unhappy force, 
The Afghans entirely disregarded their promises; in every 
defile and gorge the tribesmen poured in a heavy fire on the 
fugitives; of all that host a single survivor alone reached 
Jellalabad on January 14, to tell the awful story; all the 
rest save the hostages perished on the way, whether from 
exposure or from the murderous attacks of the Afghans. 

The energy of George Clerk at Agra prevailed upon the 
despondent and almost paralysed Governor - General to 
dispatch a brigade for the relief of Jellalabad; but it was 
incompetently led, and the Sikhs — despite the good-will of 
Sher Singh, now Maharaja at Lahore — made the merest 
pretence of rendering assistance. The Brigade failed to 
advance beyond Peshawar. By sheer porsistance Clerk 
practically forced Lord Auckland and the Commandcr-iu- 
Chiuf, Sir Jasper NicUoUs, to send forward a fresh brigade 
— commanded Uiia time by tUo very able General Pollock ; 
though it was still maintained that the sole purpose in view, 
the sole object to bo achieved, was the safe withdrawal <rf 
the Jellalabad garrison. 

Retire- At the end of February (1842), Lord Ellenborougb arrived 

“eatofaj Auckland’s successor: the most disastrous r^n in our 
AuckRad annals was brought to a close. Lord Auckland 

possessed admirable qualities for a routine adminstrator 
under peaceful and progressive conditions; but he had 
proved himself totally incapable of facing a crisis ; his want 
of self-reliance, his injudicious selection of advisers who 
controlled him, and his complete tack of nerve, made him 
utterly unfit to deal with great events. His successor was 
brilliant, and versatile, but enaric, bombastic, and theatrical 
to a degree. Lord Ellenborough’s career in India destroyed 
his reputation ; but it was at least less positively disastrous 
than that of Lord Auckland. 

The British forces whose movements have to be followed 
were posted thus ; the largest body at Kandahar, under Nott, 
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with a garrison at the fort of Kelat-i-Ghilzai ; Sale at 
Jellalabad ; Palmer at Ghazni. General England was ordered 
up to ICandahar with supplies and some fresh troops, by 
the Quetta route. General Pollock was to advance from 
Peshawar to the relief of Jellalabad. 

At Kandahar, Nott and the political agent Major Rawlinson Events at 
were in no straits. An attempt to raise the Durani tribe Kandahar, 
in their support, on the theory that Shah Shuja was in 
their favour, was unsuccessful ; but when an insurgent army 
moved on the city, Nott indicted a severe defeat on it 
after twenty minutes fighting ; and in March, after a summons 
to evacuate, in accordance with the orders sent from Kabul, 
which was declined, another attempt of the insurgents to 
make their way in was severely repulsed by a portion of the 
garrison j the bulk of which had been temporarily enticed 
away from the scene of action. Ghazni on the other hand 
was surrendered at about the same time ; opinions differing 
as to how far the Colonel in command was justified. At the 
end of the same mouth. General England allowed himself 
to be checked in his advance from Quetta, and declined to 
move again until he was sure that Nott was in possession of 
the intervming Khojak pass. 

At Jellmabad the defence was maintained with great skill Defence of 
and success; the main credit being perhaps due to the 
spirited counsels and energetic action of Captains Eroadfoot 
and Havelock, A day or two after the occupation an attack 
in force 'had been soundly defeated. A position at first 
hardly defensible had been rapidly converted mto a strong 
fort, There was a short period about the end of January, 
during which the principal authorities wavered, owing to the 
belief that Government had abandoned them. But while 
negotiations were passing, news came that Pollock was 
on his way; a foray brought in a quantity of cattle; the 
chiefs took heart, and broke off the negotiations. A 
groat earthquake overthrew the fortifications, but they were 
repaired with such speed and vigour that the enemy 
. believed the shock had passed harmlessly. Akbar Khan, 
son of Dost Mohammed, appeared on the scenes and attacked 
the town: the garrison sallied forth and repulsed him. A 
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few days later, another sally and foray brought in another ten 
days’ supplies. Before the ten days were out, the ganison 
(April 7th) arranged a decisive plan of attack on the be- 
siegers, drove them from all their positions into the rivet, 
captured guns and supplies, and effectively raised the siege. 

A week later Pollock arrived. He had reached Peshawai 
on February gtli, but for two months he had been employed 
in mastering the mutinous spirit not only of the Sikh alhes, 
but of some of his own officers. Not till April jth had 
The posi- he been able to move, clearing the Khyber by masterly 
tjon in fjg joined liands with Sale at Jellalabad, 

the whole of the district, as well as the whole Kandahar 
district, was practically under British control again. 

Such was the position in Afghanistan, when, in Hindostan, 
the Govetnor-rroneral .and the Commandor-in-Chief made up 
thoir minds that Kandahat and Jcllahabad niusl both he 
evacuated and the troops withdrawn at the earliest possible 
date ; the prisoners being still in the hands of the Afghans, 
and the career of the luckless puppet king at Kabul having 
been ended by bis assassination two days before the siege of 
Jellalabad was raised. 

Nott and Rawlinson received the order to retus*; in spite 
of their disgust, they had no alternative hut to set about the 
preparations for carrying it out, altlrough their position had 
been still further strengthened by the complete repulse, with 
heavy slaughter, of a fierce attack on Kelat-i-Ghilzai.^ Pollock 
discovered that the want of cattle must prevent an immediate 
evacuation of Jellalabad, and might detain him for several 
months. Throughout the Indian peninsula there was an 
explosion of indignation. Just in time, Lord Ellenborough 
discovered a way to maintain a particularly empty show of 
consistency, and at the same time to satisfy the universal 
With- demand for the decisive re-conquest of Kabul and recovery 
< 1 '*^ of the prisoners as a preUminary to withdrawal. On July 
■ 4th he dispatched a letter to Nott, suggesting that he might 
perhaps, if he thought the risk not too great, retire from 
Kandahar oia Ghazni and Kabul : and a copy of the same 
to -Pollock, with a suggestion that if Nott elected to retire 
t/ia Kabul, the Jellalabad force might co-operate. It was 
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somewlial as though a French army occupying Dresden 
should be instructed to withdraw with the option of taking 
Berlin en route. 

Nott had nearly completed his preparations for retirement ; 
Pollock had accumulated large supplies. Both promptly 
decided in favour of the novel method of withdrawal sug- 
gested. On August ytb, Nott marched in force from 
Kandahar ; on the aoth Pollock advanced from Jellalabad. 

The former re-took Ghazni, and blew up the fortifications ; 
the latter inflicted a complete defeat on Akbar Khan at 
Tein. On the 1 5th September he hoisted the British Flag 
once more on the Bala Hissar at Kabul; on the idth, Nott 
joined him. 

The prisoners during these months had been shifted from The 
place to place ; sometimes protected, not without diificulty, British 
by the good offtcos of a chief named Zenian Khan ; but on 
the whole receiving fairly good treatment. When Not! and 
Pollock advanced on Kabul, Akbar Khan hurried his captives 
off to the Hindu Kush, and they were given to understand 
that their destiny was, to be distributed in permanent captivity 
among the Usbeg chiefs beyond the Afghan border. Before 
reaching a*place called Bamian, however, the cupidity of the 
chief of their escort was so worked upon that when they 
were there, Pottinger assumed command, set up a new 
Governor, retained the escort in his own service, and 
prepared for a siege, On receiving the news of Pollock’s 
viclory at Tezin, the party resolved on an immediate return 
to Kabul, started on September 16, were met neat day by 
the advance body of troops sent to recover them, and on the 
22nd were once more at Kabul — ^free. 

Nott and Pollock had vindicated the honour of the British The 
arms They had proved that we had competent commanders 
against whom the Afghan levies could make no stand. They ““j' 
had rescued the prisoners. They had re-taken Kabul. The 
Insurgents were everywhere in full flight Their troops, in 
Kabul itself, getting out of hand, had taken signal vengeance 
for the fate of their comrades. There was nothing more to 
be done but to retire from the hopelessly false and untenable 
position into which Lord Auckland’s great blunder had thrust 
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us. On Octobur 12, the victorious forces began a triumphal 
march from Kabul to Agra. T.ord Ellenborough issued a 
proclamation which would have done credit to Bonaparte. 
'I'he sandal-wood gates of the temple at .Soiuualh — or copies 
of them — carried off centuries ago by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
were brought back as a trophy, the centre of much 
grandiloquent rhetoric ; and promptly forgotten. At 
Fitozpur there was a grand review, with great pomp and 
oircumstanco, intended especially to impress the Sikhs. 
Finally, Dost Mohammed was libemted, and returned to 
rule for several years at Kabul; where in 1S56 his suc- 
eessful opposition to Persia showed how entirely supeifluous 
the whole disaatious episode had been. 

Effect of But that wanton act of inlcrfetence bore its evil fmit for 
the us, not only in the great dhsaator of rSqr ; and subsequent 
episode, complications in Afghanistan, but also in its revela- 

tion to the Native mind — as the events of the next six years 
proved, at the coat of no lilUo bloodshed — that possibly after 
all the British arms might not he invincible. 



CHAPTER XXII 


SINDH AND GWALIOR: AUCKLAND AND 
ELLENBOROUGH. 

{Maps I. and V.) 

I F the Afghan episode is the most disastrous in our Indian 
annals, that of Sindh is monilly even less excusable. 

Sindh is the country lying on both banks of the Indus Siadh and 
below the Panjab, with the Shikarpur region at the extreme the Sindh 
north, and the sea on the south. The upper districts had 
been tributaries of the Durani kingdom. The chieflainship 
of the whole was divided amongst a Biluchi family, known 
as the Talpura, in three groups — the Amirs of Khairpur, 

Mirpur, and Haidarabad ; their subjects were mainly Biluchi 
Mussulmans. 

As early as iSag a treaty had been made between them 
and the British, for excluding “the tribe of the French." 

From 1832 to 1838 various commercial agreements were 
made in .connection with the opening up of the Indus. In 
the last year, Ranjit Singh had been doing his best to obtain 
the assent of the British to his carrying his arms into Sindh ; 
and the treaty with the Amirs provided for our mediating 
between them and the Maharaja. This mediation took the 
form of an arrangement by which Shah Shuja as de jun 
monarch of Kabul released the Amirs from all claims to 
service or tribute in consideration of a cash payment whereof 
some two-thirds was to be handed to Ranjit Singh. The 
demand for payment however was not pressed till negotia- 
tions for a fresh treaty in coimection with our advance into 
Afghanistan were set on foot in 1839. The justification of 
the proposals then made is not obvious, seeing that the 
Shah had already given the Amirs a formal release m return 
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for benefits received on the occasion of his attempted re- 
storation in 1833 ; and ako we now claimed what had been 
expressly refused to ua in existing treaties, the right of send- 
ing our forces and stores through Sindh. On the other 
hand, it is fair to recognise that the Amirs had been showing 
signs of hostility to us, and threatening alliances with Persia; 
which conduct at least gave colour to a demand on our part 
for a subsidy aud a military station at Thatta on tlie Indus, 
some sixty miles below Haidarabad. The Amirs submitted 
under protest ; and if they wore sore at our treatment, they 
still fulfilled the letter of tlieir engagement throughout our 
Afghan troubles, when it lay in their power to cause us 
considerable embaiTassment, 

Oalram. Shortly after the restoration of Shah Shuja in rSsp Major 
James Outram — “the Bayard of India,” ns Sir Charles 
Napier named him later — wa.s appointed Resident for Sindh 
and Biluchistnn, in which post be did much ndmiiable work, 
especially in the pacification of Kolat. Uiifoitunalely for 
himself, ha offended Lord ICllenborough — who had virtually 
promised to make him Envoy instead of moicly Resident— 
by restoring Quetta and the Shal valley to the new Khan 
(from whose predecessor they had been taken), in rccoidancc 
with his recommendation approved by Lord Audcland but 
neither ratified nor rejected by the new Governor-General 
The disasters in Afghanistan had created much unrest, 
which affected the Amirs unfavourably. Such charges against 
them as required investigation were formukited by Outram ; 
and there is little doubt that in self-defence it was advisable 
for us to demand concessions which would enable us more 
readily to check anything like active disaffection, But in 
the autumn of 1842, while Nott and Pollock were restoring 
British prestige in Afghanistan, Dutram was superseded by the 
veteran soldier Sir Charles Napier who was placed in supreme 
control both military and political. 

Sir Charles Sir Charles conducted his operations on the theory that 
Nj^rthe annexation of Sindh would be a very beneficent and 
'brnhs? »ilvantageous piece of rascality for which it was his business ' 
’ to find an excuse — a robbery to bo plausibly effected. Ali 
Murad, a brother of Rustam the old Rais or head of the 
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Khairpur Amirs, is the villain of the piece. Rustam had 
no sort of idea of resisting the British power ; but Ali Murad 
wanted the “ Turban ” or symbol of authority for himself. 

To Napier he posed as the one friend of the British, while 
he terrified the old Rais by friendly warnings of the dire 
fate that awaited him if he fell into the hands of the British 
Commander ; whose hectoring tone gave a certain specious 
plausibility to the flagrant misrepresentation of his intentions. 

Rustam ihd not dare to obey Sir Qrarles’s summons to meet 
him : Sir Charles attributed his conduct to contumacious- 
ness, regarded his excuses and protests as mete pietmication, 
and made Ali Muiad Rais in his place : at the same time 
sequestrating the upper territories of Khairpur as far as 
Sakhar (Sukkur). The rest of the Amirs were then ordered 
to meet Outram at Khairpur to sign a treaty which was 
practically an abrogation of their sovereign status. Ali 
Murad succeeded in preventing their attendance on the 
appointed day, and on their anival two days latei, they were 
ordered to meet Outram at Haidarabad instead. 

The result was that the treaty was not signed till Feb. is The Sindh 
(1843), by which lime the Biludii population at Haidambad 
had been mused to a violent pitch of animosity ; and three 
days later they made a fierce attack on Outram at the 
Residency. The attack was brilliantly repelled, but Outram 
was obliged to withdraw to his steamer on the river. This 
overt act necessitated the appeal to arms. Napier, who, two 
months before, had deliberately dispatched a force of some 
five hundred men to seize the fort of Imamgarb in the 
Mirpur territory without provocation — an act of splendid 
audacity from the military point of view, but morally in- 
defensible — ^was now marching on Haidarabad. With a 
force of 2700 men, he met the Biluebi army numbering 
20,000 at Miani a few miles from Haidarabad on Feb. 27 ; Mlani. 
and by brilliant generalship routed them completely with 
great slaughter, at the cost of casualties amounting to about 
a tenth of his little force. Haidarabad surrendered, and the 
Amirs submitted. About a week later, Sher Mohammed 
of Mirpur made a gallant attempt to recover independence, 
but was completely routed at Daba, a village not far from 
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Haidarabad ; a dclachmenl was sent to seize Amirkot ■ Sit 
Charles Napier made his famous and only too truthful pun— 

" /lercatii, I have Sindh ” — and another province was annexed 
to the British empire. 

The An- The fatuity and blundering which had marked out opeia- 
Afghanistan until the armies of Kandahar and 
■ Jellalabad vindicated our honom', weie counterbaianoed bj ■ 
the brilliancy of the general commanding in Sindh ; but the 
story of the annexation is a unique and depbrable exampie 
of departure from every principle which had hitherto made 
annexation only the last resort in dealing with persistently 
irreconcilable powers, or at most the final remedy for eudtas 
misrule. Our interference in Afghanistan, however unjustifi 
able, was at least not dictated hy the desire of territory. 
Sindh is the one instance in which it is dilBcuH to beliere 
that the case for annexation was not more or leas deliberately 
manufactured, in opyxrsition to the declared sentiments of 
the most high-minded, capable, and well informed servants 
of the Govornmont. 

The excuse, such as it was. Is to be found in the loss of 
prestige consequent on the Kabul disaster, though snch 
disaffection as it had produced in the Amirs^wna trivial 
enough. But elsewhere it was not trivial, and was re- 
sponsible for the particularly short and sharp two days’ 
campaign of Gwalior, and, two years later, for the first 
sanguinary struggle with the Panjab State. Tbe annexed 
„ territory was placed for the time under the administrative 

■S-gontrol of Sir Charles Napier. 

Mutinies fl'® annexation — not however without 

cf sepoy significance urflie light of later events — was the first grave 
regiments, of a rriutinous spirit among the sepoy regiments j 

the first sign of a tendency which was probably intenafied 
by the Silth wars, during which perpetual appeals were made 
by the agents of the Khalsa to the cupidity as well as the 
religious sentiment of the sepoys, and comparisons instituted 
between the rale of pay for 'serving and for opposing the 
British. In the case of Sindh, the trouble arose becaure 
before the Annexation the sepoys of the Bengal Army in 
Sindh were paid as for service on'- a foreign station ; after it, 
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they were required to serve beyond the Indus without extra 
allowances. The matter was probably made worse by the 
fact that many of the sepoys employed in the Afghan war 
had literally bst caste on service. One regiment after another 
refused to march ; the 64th N.I. at last breaking into open 
mutiny. They wore quieted by injudicious and unauthorised 
promises on the part of the Colonel ; and the promises being 
repudiated at Shikarpur, they mutinied again. The General 
commanding in the district, recognising the provocation, was 
content with punishing the ringleaders. Very much the 
same thing happened with some Madras legiments which 
were ordered to Sindh ; after which, neither Bengal nor 
Madras troops wcio called upon to serve there, the province 
being associated with the Bombay army. But the beginnings 
of insubordination were a premonition of troubles to come, 
as yet unsuspected by all but a few. 

In an earlier chapter (xv.) it has been observed that on Gwalioi. 
the conclusion of the Maratha wars in i8t8, Daulat Rao 
Sindhla at Gwalior was allowed to retam a very much greater 
mdependej^ce than any of the other Maratha princes ; since 
he had displayed, though much ^inst his will, a practical 
recognition of British paramountcy. Daulat Rao died with- 
out issue in rSay j when his energetic and ambitious widow 
found herself compelled to adopt his kinsman Jankoji, though 
she retairJBd the government in her own hands for some six 
years. In rSgg Jankoji wrested control from her, and she 
was driven from his dominions. In 1843 (February), Jankoji 
died, leaving an extremely youthful widow, Tara Bai — she 
was in her thirteenth year — without issue and without having 
adopted a successor. Tara Bai adopted a boy of eight years 
old, with the concunence of her own chiefs and of the 
Governor-General. Under such circumstances, and consider- 
ing the great extent of Sindhia's dominions, Lord Ellen- 
borough insisted on the appointment of a single regent in 
. lieu of a Council. The Rani’s selection for the post was Intrigues 
the hereditary chamberlain known as the Dada : Lord Ellen- 
borough’s was an uncle of Jankoji’s known as the Mama. 

The Mama was duly appointed ; and the Rani and the Dada 
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proceeded forthwith to intrigue against him, while the British 
(lovernment was under the circumstances obliged to range 
itself definitely in his support. Now, Sindhia — that is to 
say the Gwalior Government — was lord of one of the two 
great native armies still existing in India ; the second and 
the greater being the Khalsa in the Panjab. When a 
political situation develops such as had now appeared in 
Gwalior, and also as we shall presently see m the Panjab; 
when the Government is divided into factions, and there is 
also a Iru-ge and united army; the army very promptly 
becomes the leading factor in the situation, and can dictate 
its own terms to the rival factions as soon as it realises its 
own powers. 

The It may be remarked that, while Hindhia was a Maralhii, 
Gwalior jjjy of hjj piincipnlily wa.s outside the real Marntha 
country, in the heart of lImdo.sla)r. 'I'lre army coirsistcd 
mainly of Brahmin or Rajput rcgitnettls with tro scntimeatirl 
allegiance to the Maratha dynasty which was of inferior caste 
to their own j to the arrogance of conscious power it added 
the pride of caste — the pride not of nationality but of race r 
to which was conjoined unity of religion. The special 
danger of the situation lay in the fact that the*Siklis also 
were a sect, if an unorthodox sect, of Hindus; the reliporrs 
antipathies of Hindu and Mussulnran would not be present 
to stand in the way of a combination ; a combination would 
mean a desperate bid for the recovery of Hindu supremacy 
throughout the Indian Perrinsula: and the general heUef 
in the practicability of such an attempt had been immensely 
advanced by the Kabul disaster, wWle the newly repotted 
victory of Miairi had been effective more as restoring our 
own confidence in ourselves than as recovering our prestige 
among the natives in general ; and finally the controlling 
perspicacity of Ranjit Singh in the Panjab had been removed 
for nearly four years. 

For some months the Gwalior army continued to wax 
in insubordination and arrogance. The court intrigues con- 
tinued. The Mama was not strong enough to control the 
situation ; the Rani dismissed him from his office, and the 
Dada drove him from the country, lord Ellenborough 
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took the next step to breaking off diplomatic relations by With- 
withdiawing the Resident to Dholpur on the border. drawal of 

The Rani was now nominally at the head of affairs ; the 
Dada was practically dominant. The Rani entreated the 
Resident to return: he replied that the Dada must be 
sunendered as a condition precedent. The Rani offered to 
deprive the Dada of ofificcj but demurred to giving up his 
person. Some of the nobles, supported by part of the 
army, captured himj but he escaped, resumed office, and 
succeeded in issuing eight months’ pay to the troops, 
thereby securing them on his side. In the meantime, 

Sher Singh the Sikh Maharaja, who had been personally 
loyal to the British, was assassinated, and the attitude of 
the Khalsa was increasingly threatening. The Governor- 
General made up his mind that the Gwalior crisis must be 
ended. 

A "camp of exercise” was foi-med at Agra; in other 
words a very considerable army was assembled there and 
sat in lighting trim. Tbither came Lord Ellenborough on DemandB 
December rrth, 1843, and forthwith he informed the Rani “f Lord 
that a ftiendly government capable of keeping order must 
be establi^ed at Gwalior, and that bis army was on the 
march to see that it was done. A week later this rpessage 
was supplemented by a demand for the reduction of the 
Gwalior army, and the increase of the British subsidiary 
contingent m the dominion. The Governor-General some- 
what characteristically backed his demand by reference to 
a treaty nearly forty years old which had been ignored by 
both parties from tlie date of its signature. Moreover he 
declined to remain within the British border, to receive the 
Rani for the signature of the proffered treaty. The army 
was not to be held back; the meeting was to take place 
on the 26th, in Gwalior territory. 

The Gwalior chiefs and the army alike regarded this as 
tantamount to declaring the indepmidence of the State at 
an end : and the army in particular felt that its doom would 
■be sealed by submission. It was resolved to fight. The Maharaj- 
Rani was dissuaded or frightened out of attending on the P”- 
day named. The bulk of the array marched out to a strong 
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position at Chanda, and on the uiglit of the aSlh entrenched 
itself at Malmrajpur. Another column on the south of 
Gwalior awaited the expected advance of a second British 
column in that quarter from Jhansi, 

On the morning of the 29th Sir Hugh Gough, tlie 
Commander-in-Chief, with between six and seven thousand 
men, advanced on Maharajpur. A complete conviction 
prevailed in British quartets that the resistance would be 
insignificant, and not only Lord Ellenborough but a partj 
of ladies accompanied the advance. The nature of the 
country made it impossible to bring up the heavy guns. 
The enemy’s linos were as a matter of fact carried only by 
sheer hard fighting in the face of oxcoodingly stubborn 
resistance, their men standing fast and fighting hand to 
hand; but tlicy were finally driven in complete rent, with 
heavy loss. 

Puninr. On the same day, Genoml Grey, advancing from Jhansi, 
routed tho second Gwalior column at I’uniar, losing only 
some two hundicd mou. Tho toUvl lliilisli casualties in 
the two ongagomeuts wore just over 1000. 

Now ai- There was no further resistance. Sindhia’s kingdom was 
range- not dismembered but was deprived of indepepdence, A 
SrolL'n ^^ooncil of regency was appointed to conduct the government 
until the young Raja should come of age, the Resident 
having authority to dictate their measures at his discretion. 
The army was reduced from 40,000 to 9,000 meu, and a 
British contingent of 10,000 was subsidised. This contin- 
gent, it may be remarked, subsequently became a particularly 
well-appointed and capable instrument of war, wUch in the 
time of the Mutiny joined the revolt, murdered its British 
' officers, and had the unique credit of defeating an English 
General on its own responsibility. 

Recall of Six months after Maharajpur, Lord Ellenborough was 
Lord recalled, and was succeeded in the Governor-Generalship by 
botott^] Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) Hardinge. His erratic methods 
and his gasconading proclamations had been no less dis- 
tasteful to the India House than the dictatorial lone of bis 
correspondence with them; while his absorption in the 
excitement of military programmes had entirely withdrawn 
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his attention from administrative concerns. In Afghanistan 
ho had fortunately changed his policy between April and 
July. In Sindh he had unfortunately withdrawn his con- 
fidence from Outram and transferred it to Sir Charles 
Napier. At Gwalior he had adopted a sound course, but 
had gone out of his way to put forward an unsound 
justification. His proceedings were a series of surprises and 
produced a nervous perturbation, and an uneasy suspense, 
particularly ill adapted to the exigencies of the government 
of India ; the feeling that he was not “ safe ” was irresistible. 
No oue had ever suspected Lord Auckland of genius; ho 
was simply a capable domestic administrator who found 
himself involved in diplomatic and military complications 
entirely outside his province and beyond his capabiUties. 
Different as were the causes of his failure, Lord Kllenborough 
is perhaps the only one of our Governors-General to whom 
the famous phrase about Galba applies — omnium consensu 
capax imperii, nisi imperasset. 
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THE PANJAB; HARDINGE 
{Map VI) 

Sit Hemy T IKE each of liis immediate predecessors, Sir Henry 
Ilardingc. i-j Hardingc arrived in India, hoping for an era of peace; 
as in their case, his rule is remembered ns air era of wav. In 
no other respect, however, docs his administration resemble 
that of either Auckland or Ellenhoroiigh. The Afghan a&ir 
was wantonly conceived, recklessly conducted, and brought 
its own nemesis. Thu Siudlr business had destroyed suck 
credit as we had hitherto obtained for abstaining from wilfal 
aggression. But the war with the Sikhs was forced upon 
Lord Hardinge by an unprovoked invasion ; the terms imposed 
at the close of a hard-fought but triumphant campaign were 
studiously moderate; the Panjab Slate was 'maintained in 
its independence in spite of a quite legitimate excuse tor 
annexation. The men who wore brought to the front by the 
Governor-General’s choice or with Iris approbation ^were those 
whose names stand in the front rank of the British roll of 
honour, Retrenchments were required of him where policy 
would have maintained the existing expenditure, but the 
resulting dangers were reduced to a minimum by judicious 
organisation ; and the great soldier who had won a European 
reputation in Spain before he was thirty added a fresh wreath 
to his laurels, partly, it must be admitted, owing to the un- 
due detraction of which bis Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough, was made the object. 

Tha There were many reputed sons of Ranjit Singh, but only 
Panyib gne his paternal relarionship to whom he confidently recog- 
nised. This prince, Khatilk Singh, who was almost imbecile, 
Singh, succeeded Ranjit as Maharaja, the government falling into 
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the hands of his son Nao Nihal Singh, and of the family 
variously known as the Dogra Rajas or the Jammu brothers, 
of whom the cliiefs were Uhiitn Singh and Gholab Singh 
These men were not Sikhs, but Rajputs, who had won the 
favour of the old Lion of the Panjab — very able, very 
unscrupulous, and decidedly unpopular with the Sikhs them- 
selves. At tho end of 1S40, Khamk Singh died, and his 
son — Loo capable and pioniising to suit the Jammu hrotheis 
(so called, because Ranjit Singh had made them jointly Rajas 
of Jammu when ho acquired that countiy) — met with a fatal 
“accident.” Shor Singh, a reputed son of Ranjit, was made 
Maharaja, witli Dhian Singh as IVazir, Gholab Singh retiring 
to Jammu. Shcr Singh and the brothers kept the Khalsa 
under some degree of restraint, and the Sikh government 
succeeded in maintaining a friendly atdtude to the British 
throughout the Afghan troubles. In 1843, Dhian Singh, 
aiming at greater power, joined in a plot for the assassination 
of Sher Singh j but this was hardly accomplished when bis 
feiiow-conspirators removed him dso; and his son Hira 
Singh in turn overthrow the conspirators, made himself 
Warir, and established as Maharaja the boy Dhulip Singh, a 
possible soft of Ranjlt’s by a young wife known as the Rani 
Jindan. She with her brother and her paramour Lai Singh, 
played a leading part in the Sikh Anarchy which followed. 

Now it was that the Khalsa became the principal factor The 
in the situation. We have seen that the great Maharaja had RluJaa. 
organised a powerful standing army on Em'opean models, 
with the help of European officers. It included some 
Mussulman regiments, but the great bulk of it consisted of 
Sikhs, who were fanatical religionists however little they 
respected tho moral code of Nanuk. They had a curious 
constitution of their own; the regiments were really con- 
trolled, not by their officers, but by elected committees of 
five known as Panchayets on the analogy of the Village 
Communities. Their insubotdinale conduct towards the 
officers had given to British observers a totally erroneous 
idea of their effective discipline in the field, for to the in- 
structions of the panchayets they were absolutely obedient. 

Their armament included 250 guns, in the management 
E 
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of which they were experts; and wlien we found ourselves 
at war with them it was discovered that they were also 
experts in the art of rapidly throwing up entrenchments 
behind which they would light with unsurpassed doggedness 
and courage. The Sikh Sirdars were able to bring large 
bodies of armed retainers into the field, but these were quite 
inferior to the IChalsa regiments as instruments of war, and quite 
inadequate to making head against them for political purposes. 
Intrigue The Rani and her entourage intrigued against Hira 
“d Singh; both parties endeavoured to win over the Khalsi 
!'■ Both had m their minds the consciousness that so long as 
the Khalsa, loyal to itself and to “ Govind ” only, retained its 
organisadon, any and every Governmoul would be insecure. 
Both had the idea that the way out of the difficulty might be ' 
found in letting the aimy loose against the British ; in which 
case, it would either solve the problem by being totally 
wrecked, or would by victory give prestige to the Government, 
whicli would claim the credit. 'Die Sikh Sirdars were afraid 
of the army; they hated alike the Rani’s circle and the 
Jammu party ; and their sentiments to the British were mixed, 

In the game of intrigue, the Rani won, and Hira Singh, 
whose success might perhaps have eventually ^iroduced o 
strong government, was killed, The Khalsa more than ever 
became masters of the situation; and by the autumn of 
1845, there was little room to doubt that they had resolved 
to make a bid for the Empire of Hindostan, 

The Sikh Ever since the assassination of Sher Singll the Sikh 
problem. Anarchy had been a source of grave anxiety to the British 
Government. It had hurried on the decisive action of 
Mahaiajpur : which in its turn had helped to curb, for the 
time, the aggressive inclinations of the Khalsa, and had most 
fortunately cleared away the one formidable force whose 
geographical location at Gwalior would have rendered it not 
only an inevitable but an exceedingly dangerous ally of Sikh 
invaders, by threatening the rear of our advance. The 
Lahore Government could put at least fifty thousand drilled ; 
troops and probably nearly twice as many irregulars in the i 
field, and the British forces in the frontier districts were quite 
insufficient to deal with sudi an army effectively: while to 
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increase their numbers would be to court the charge of wilful 
provocation. But in the circumstances, the thing had to be 
done, and was done with no hltle skill and the least possible 
display. Nevertheless, the problem of balancing the demands 
of political against militaiy expediency offered its usual 
difSculty, and the attempt to evade war involved making the 
shock of sudden onset the more perilous. 

During October and November (1845), the Khalsa Disposi- 
’ obtained entire control over tire Lahore Court or Durbar-, 1 ',“.".°/ 
but the British Political Agent, Major Broadfoot, still thought 
it possible that the Sikhs would abstain from the irrevocable 
step of crossing the Satlej. Tho British troops, of which an 
unduly .small proportion were Europeans, were now collected 
to the number of 7,000 at the advanced fort of P’iiozpur, and 
were in considerable force at Ludhian.a, Amballa, and one or 
two other forts west of the river Jamna. The largest station 
was at Mirat, or Meerut, cast of llic Jamiiu. Tho threatening 
movements of the Sikhs led Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander- 
in-Chief, to order up some of the Mirnt troops ; but opti- 
mistic advisers induced Hardingc, who was himself atLudhiana, 
to have them sent back, though all available regiments were 
ready to move on icceiving the order. On the pth Dec. 

Broadfoot announced the Sikhs’ advance. On the 12 th came The Sllths 
the news that they were over the Satlej and marching on 
Firozpur; on the T3th the Govemor-Goneral issued his ° 
declaration of war, and the troops at the western station 
were immediately on the march. 

Gough himself was in command; and the Governor- 
General, whose military repute was of the highest, placed 
himself a week later at the service of the Commander-in- 
Chief as second in command. The situation was somewhat 
awkward ; previous Governors-General, who had been soldiers, 
had either exercised their light of taking supreme control, or 
had not accompanied their armies. 

The advance was performed with extraordinary rapidity; 
the Amballa force stalling on the rath, overtaking that from 
.Ludhiana and reaching Mudki on the i8th, having covered 
about r4o miles in seven days, their route lying for the most 
part through heavy sand or jungle. 
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of which they were experts; and when wo found ourselves 
at war with them it was discovered that they weie also 
experts in the art of rapidly throwing up entrenchments 
behind which they would fight with unsurpassed doggedness 
and courage. The Sikh Sirdars were able to biing large 
bodies of armed retainers into the field, but these were quite 
inferior to the Khalsa regiments as instniments of war, and quite 
inadequate to making head against them for political purposea 
Intrigue The Rani and her entouiago intrigued against Hiia 
Singh; both parties endeavoured to win over the Khalsa, 

' Both had in their minds the consciousness that so long as 
the Khalsa, loyal to itself and to “ Govind ” only, retained its 
organisation, any and every Government wonld he insecure. 
Both had the idea that the way out of the difficulty might be 
found in letting the army loose against the British ; in which 
case, it would either solve the problem by being totally 
wrecked, or would by victory give prestige to the Government, 
which would claim the credit The Sikh Sirdars were afiaid 
of the army; they hated alike the Rani’s circle and the 
Jammu party; and their sentiments to the British were mixed. 
In the game of intrigue, the Rani won, and Hita Singh, 
whose success might perhaps have eventually .produced a 
strong government, was killed. The Khalsa more than ever , 
became masters of the situation; and by the autumn of 
1845, there was little room to doubt that they had resolved 
to make a bid for the Empire of Hindostan, 

The Sikh Ever since the assassination of Sher Singh the Sikh 
problem, Anarchy had been a source of grave anxiety to the British 
Government. It had hurried on the decisive action of 
Maharajpur : which in its turn had helped to curb, for the 
time, the aggressive inclinations of the Khalsa, and had most 
fortunately cleared away the one formidable force whose 
geographical location at Gwalior would have rendered it not 
only an inevilahle but an exceedingly dangerous ally of Sikli 
invaders, by threatening the rear of our advance. The 
Lahore Government could put at least fifty thousand drilled 
troops and probably neatly twice as many irregulars in the 
field, and the British forces in the frontier districts were quite 
insufficient to deal with such an array effectively : while to 
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inaease then numbers would be to court the charge of wilful 
provocation. But in the circumstances, the thing had to be 
done, and was done with no little skill and the least possible 
display. Nevertheless, the problem of balancing the demands 
of political against military expediency offered its usual 
difficulty, and the attempt to evade war involved malting the 
shock of sudden onset the more perilous. 

During October and November (1845), fhe Khalsa Disposi- 
obtained entire control over the Lahore Court or Durbar \ 
but the British Political Agent, Major Broadfoot, still thought troo'^. 
it possible that the Sikhs would abstain from the irrevocable 
step of crossing the Satlej. The British troops, of which an 
unduly small proportion wore Europeans, were now collected 
to the number of 7,000 at the advanced fort of Firospur, and 
were in considerable force at Ludhiana, Ainballa, and one or 
two other forts west of the river Jamna. The largest station 
was at Miiat, or Muorut, east of the Jamna. The Ihrcataiing 
movements of the Sikhs led Sir Hugh Gough, the Commandei- 
in-Chief, to order up some of the Miral troops j but opti- 
mistic advisers induced Hardiuge, who was himself at Ludhiana, 
to have them sent back, though all available regiments were 
ready to move on receiving the order. On the 9th Dec. 

Broadfoot announced the Sikhs’ advance. On the islh came The Sikhs 
the news that they were over the Satlej and marching on 
Firospur; on the r3th tlie Governor-General issued his 
declaration of war, and the troops at the western station 
were immediately on the march. 

Gough himself was in command; and the Governor- 
General, whose military repute was of the highest, placed 
himself a week later at the service of the Conunauder-in- 
Chief as second in command. The situation was somewhat 
awkward; previous Governors-Genetsd, who had been soldiers, 
had either exercised their right of taking supreme control, or 
had not accompanied their armies. 

The advance was performed with extraordinary rapidity ; 
the Amballa force starting on the rath, overtaking that from 
.Ludhiana and reaching Mudki on the i8th, having covered 
about 140 miles in seven days, their route lying for the most 
part through heavy sand or jungle. 
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MudW. On reaching Mudki after a twenty mile march the troops 1 
numbering soma ten thousand had halted to rest, when 
approaching clouds of dust heralded the ariival of the advance 
column of the Sildi army ; the battle was joined at about four 
in the afternoon. The engagement was fierce and the 
resistance stubborn, but the Sikhs, whose number may have 
been anything between twelve and thirty thousand were driven 
from the field, with the loss of 17 guns. So hot was the 
fighting while it lasted that the victors lost little short ot' 
900 men. 

Firorpur, Firoapur was now not very far off ; and after two days’ halt 
to enable more troops to join, the army advanced on its way 
thither. Llttlor, commanding llmru, hod orders to join hands 
with the relieving foi CO. It was known tlinl one portion of 
the Sikh army undur a prominent Sirdar, Tej Singh, was 
before Idroapiit ; and the other portion under I^al Singh the 
Wash, the llanl’s favourite, had hcen thrown forward to 
oppose the advance. By skilful mantouvring, Littler brought 
a division out of Firozpur, evading Tej Singh, on the sist, 
while Gough and Ilardingo on tliu same day moved ftom 
Mudki. The Sikhs had entrenched and occupied at Firozshah 
a formidable position shaped like a horse shoe, iRipoBsible to 
turn, commanding the line of march. 

Fiioahah, He™ in the morning, the main British army found them . ' 

Dec. 31. Gough, having inspected the position was anxious to make 
an immediate attack ; Hardingc wished to wait for Littler's 
re-inforcement. After the unlooked-for vigour oFthe opposi- 
tion at Mudki, the Governor-General was so convinced of 
the immense risk involved, should his force prove insufficient, 
that he exercised his authority and over-ruled Gough. 
Littler arrived at three o'clock; the atlaclc commenced at 
four. When night fell, the British had partly carried the 
entrenchments, but the fight was still raging, the troops wets 
losing touch of each other in the dark, and there was nothing 
left for it but to fall back and renew the attack next day. 
Never had a British army in India been placed in so critical a 
position ; for no one could feel that defeat was impossiblei 
especially if Tej Singh should re-inforce Lai Singh; and 
defeat would mean annihilation for the force and, for the 
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ime being, of the British Power in Indie. The stubborn 
•esolution of officers and men alike was rewarded when in the 
3arly morning the entrenchments were rushed and it turned 
3ut that dissensions, born of distrust in the competence and 
oyalty of thmr leaders, had caused the Sikhs to withdraw most 
Df their forces during the night, falling back towards the north. 

The crisis was not passed, for the British had been for no Firozshah, 
long time in occupation of the Eiiosshah position — they were 
too much exhausted for effective pursuit — when Tej Singh 
with some thirty thousand fresh men was seen to be 
approaching. If a new attack were vigorously pressed, 
disaster was still possible. But though it was opened with 
vigour, it was not maintained. For some reason unknown, 

Tej Singh began to fall back. A small body of light 
Dragoons and Lancers made a sudden charge, which pre- 
cipitated retreat into flight : the great struggle was converted 
into a complete rout of the foe. 

It is commonly assumed that Hardinge’s action in over- Current 
ruling Gough on the aisl saved India from disaster, 
it is at least an open question whether Gough’s plan was 
not the soujder. As it fell out, the attack did not begin 
till four o’clock in the afternoon of the shortest day of the 
year. But of Littler’s force, for whose arrival it had been 
delayed, only one regiment took effective part in the fight. 

Before night fell, the entrenchments had been forced, and 
another hoilr of daylight would have made the victory 
complete. If Gough had had his way, Littler would have 
been in time, with his reinforcement, to make the result 
secure, much as it befel Moltke at Sadowa, and Tej Singh's 
appearance next day would have been fraught with nothing 
like the same danger. It may be. that of the two plans 
Hardinge’s was on the whole the right one — the less risky — 
to follow ; but it is ceilainly unjust to describe the one as a 
piece of hot-headed rashness and the other as a counsel of 
sober judgment. Both the alternatives — ^theio was no third 
-rcarricd the lisk of an overwhelming catastrophe; the one 
chosen all but led to disaster, but ended, not without the 
help of good fortune, in complete success, though at tlie 
cost of close upon 2,500 casualties. 
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Firozshah broke up Ihc Sikh invasion; it was now oar 
turn lo overthrow the Khalsa in the Panjab. Within two 
months, on Feb. lolh, the decisive battle was fought 
at Sohraon. In the interval, the British were engaged in 
gathering their foi-ees for the final blow, the Sikhs in com- 
pleting their defences on Che Satlej, and in thieatenirrg the 
British lino of communication towards Ludhiana. A partial 
success at Budhotml on Jan. 20th was redeemed by 
Sir Harry Smith’s decisive victory at Aliwal on the 26th 
when the raiding column was driven over the river. 

Sobvaon, The Sikh position at Sobraon, on the British bank of 
Feb._ro, the Satlej, was of extraordinary strength; but if it could 
be storrarid, retreat would be for the btik of the erretrry 
impossible. Gough resolved to storm it. At suruise ott 
Feb. 10, the attillory opened frro; hut after a two 
hours' duel, it was clear that we had gained no advantage. 
The advance with mmsket and bayonet was ordered; afte 
desperate fighting, with more than one check, the eattench- 
rnents were canied, the Sikhs resisting valiantly to tire 
last; when fitrnlly thty were being driven in complete rout 
over the bridge, it gave way with tliem ; their losses amounted 
to not loss than 10,000 men and sixty-seven guns; the 
poasibiltty of offectivo resistance was at an end. Tire 
British losses were much the same as at Firozshah, though 
the proportion of killed was much smaller. , 

In two months there had been four fierce engagements, 
all stubbornly fought, two of them at greater cost than 
even Aasaye, The resistance had been of a quality such 
as no native opponents had ever before displayed except 
the Ghurkas ; in sixty days, the menace of the Kbalsa was 
shattered. 

The Annexation, or the attempt to establish a capable govera- 
Lahmc nrent in the Panjab, were the alternatives before the 
treaty. Ggyernor-Ceneral, who chose the second. At the eird of 
March (1846) the Lahore treaty was signed. By way 01 
penalty and indemnity, the Jalandar Doab — i.e, the lauds 
between the Berm and the Satlej — was annexed ; about « 
million and a hmf sterling was' demanded, and the cession 
of Kashmir with ImIC a million sterling accepted instead; 
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Kashmir was then handed over, as an independent State, 
to Gholab Singh of Jummu for a miliion; the Silchs gave 
up the artillery they had used in the war ; their army was 
reduced to thirty thousand men; a Council of Regency 
was appointed ; by desire of the Sirdars, British troops were 
to remain at Lahore till the end of the year, the chiefs 
declaring that without such assistance they could not be 
responsible for maintaining order; Henry Lawrence was 
appointed Resident with iarge poweis, and tho great race 
of British Frontier Ofllcers was called into existence. Tho 
excitement created throughout India by the Sikh invasion, 
and by the rumours of a coming Hindu triumph, was allayed 
by a triumphal march on which the 250 surrendered or 
captured guns were displayed. When Lord Hardinge retired 
(he and Gough having been raised to the peerage) some- 
thing less than two years later, early in 1848, he was 
under the belief that no more wars would be needed for 
several years to come. 

The task before the Resident, Henry Lawrence, in the Henry 
Panjab, was one of extraordinary difficulty, and was performed Lawrence, 
by him with extraordinary success. The personal confidence 
and the fnSuence he acquiied among the Sirdars, were 
amazing. Hardly was he established at Lahore when in 
October this power was shown by his leading a Sikh army 
with only a small contingent of Bnlish troops to force the 
recalcitrant governor of Kashmir to yield that country to 
Ghclab Singh ; a mission accomplished without a single blow 
being struck. The Court party however, were by no means 
satis&ed with the new order of things, intriguing against the 
Resident, and fomenting the ill-feeling of the Khalaa, which 
retained a conviction that its defeat had been due to the 
treachery of its Commander, not to its own military inferi- 
ority. When the lime came at the end of the year, for the 
retirement of the British troops, the Sirdars again declared 
that anarchy must result. Despite the Governor-General’s 
.anxious desire to withdraw from the Panjab, the force of 
the Sirdars’ argument was conclusive. A new treaty was 
accordingly concluded at Bhairowal or Bhyrowal by which Tieaty ol 
the Panjidj administration was placed absolutely under Bhairowal 
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British control — Hemy Lawrence becoming virtual dictator 
— until the young Maharaja Dhulip Singh should come of 
age in a little less than seven yeais’ time; when the British 
were to withdraw altogether. 

During 1847 many of the Panjab men who were to become 
famous learned their work under Lawrence’s inspiration — 
John Nicholson, Heibert Edwatdes, James Abbot, and 
others including Henry Lawrence’s no less famous brothei 
John. One notable effect of their actions was that the 
Pathan and Biluchi tribes, from Hacata on the North to the 
Sindh border on the South, learned a curious devotion to 
the Englishmen which stood them in good stead when the 
Khalsa again rose. For the Mussulman tribesmen did not 
love their Sikh masters, whoso conception of Government 
bad been hitherto restricted to the collection of tribute. 
Their method was unconsciously summed up by the remark 
of a Sirdar, that as there had been no contcibutions from 
the Dorajat for two or throe years, it was “ time to send an 
army.” The methods of Edwardes, Abbot, and the rest 
wore less drastic hut more eflScacious and a good deal less 
costly ; persuasion coupled with an occasional display of 
supreme audacity, impressing the untutored mind> in a way 
which astonished the Sikhs. It must not be forgotten 
however, that all the time Lawrence’s men were acting as 
representatives not of the British Power but of the Lahore 
Government temporarily administered through therp. 

Tlie Rani’s party had been weakened before the treaty of 
Bhairowal by the removal of Lai Singh who was implicated 
in the resistance of Kashmir: and in 1847, the discovery of 
other plots and correspondence caused the Rani herself to 
be removed from Lahore, though not for some months, un- 
fortunately, from the Panjab. By tire end of the year, it 
seemed as if the Khalsa itself was settling down into a 
sullen acquiescence in the new order; a good many of the 
Sirdars were becoming more definitely well-disposed to the 
British; the non-militaiy population w.is discovering the 
advantages of British administration ; the hill tribes were 
increasingly friendly- Could Henry Lawrence’s sympathetic 
acumen have been retained at Lahore continuously for the 
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next six years, it is mote than possible that a complete and 
salutary revolution of Sikh sentiment, and even of Sikh methods 
of government, might have been peacefully brought about. 
But Lawrence’s health broke down ; the situation demanded 
an extraordinary man, and he was replaced by an ordinary 
one; while simultaneously a new and Inexperienced if ex- 
ceptionally able Governor-General succeeded Lord Hardingc. 
In January, X84.8, Hardmge and Lawrence sailed together 
fram India : Lord Dalhousie arrived at Calcutta : and Sir 
Frederick Currie was placed in charge at Lahore. A new 
war was not long in following. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


CONQUEST OF THE PANJAB, AND OF PEGU: 

DALHOUSIE 

{Maps I. and VI.) 

Posiiion of 'T'HE desire for rctrcnclifflcnl and the expectation of a 
Se? prolonged peace induced Lord Ilardinge before his 
‘ retirement to make a very large reduction in the Native or 
Sepoy army ; though he so reorganised the distribution of 
forces tliat a greatly increased mass of troops was placed in 
the North West districts. At Ijahorc, Jalandhar (the newly 
ceded territory), and Firozpur, brigades were formed as 
movable columns of all arms, which made a reoetition of 
the Satlej campaign impossible, Nevertheless, before the 
and of April (1848) a revolt broke out which in six months’ 
time bad devdoped into a fresh rising of the Khalsa against 
British influence. 

The Multan, at the South Western corner of the PSnjab, was 
wou' outbreak. The Governor, Mulraj, had been 

' in correspondence with the Rani. He had declared his 
desire to be relieved of the Governorship, on the ground 
that he was not able to collect the revenues of his district. 
On his presenting himself at Lahore, it was dedded to allow 
his resignation; and two British officers. Vans Agnew and 
Anderson, accompanied by Sikh and other troops, returned with 
liim to take temporary ctege of affairs. On reaching Multan, 
Mulraj’s soldiers rose; he declared that they would not 
permit his resignation ; Apew and Anderson were murdered, 
and a revolt against the British dommation was proclaimed, 
Multan was in rebellion against what was not a usurped 
but a perfectly legitimate Government at Lahore. Techni- 
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cally it was the business of the Sikh authorities to suppress 
the rebellion. But if the rebellion made head, there was 
every probability that the Sikh soldiery would join instead of 
suppressing it. A message had been got tlirough by Agnew, 
hdote his murder, calling for help, to Herbert Edwardes in 
the Dcrajat j and the news was soon at Lahore and Firoapur. 

At the moment, it seemed incumbent on the British to 
march to the rescue of the Englishmen in Multan, regardless Campaign 
of the technicality. But when it was known that the murders deferteJ. 
were accomplished, the position changed. Punishment was 
the business of the Sikh Government : and it was resolved 
that the British troops should not interfere. The aigument 
was, that interference might be resented j that if the Sikh 
State were really well disposed, it could and would quell the 
rebellion; if it were not, the whole country would shortly 
be in arms, and the risk to small columns in such an event 
would be greater than the chance of their being able to 
quench the conflagration at the outset. Lord Gough pre- 
ferred the chance of a big revolt with the certainty of 
throwing a powerful conquering army into the Panjab late 
in the y«ar to the hazard of at once sending a small force, 
when failure might precipitate serious disaster ; especially as 
Multan was reputed to be exceedingly strong, and the 
country a dangerous one to Europeans for summer cam- 
'paignm^ being intensely hot This view was endorsed by 
Dalhouste, and acquiesced in by Currie. 

For a year past. Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes had been Herbert 
employed under the Sikh Government, controlled by Henry Edwardes 
Lawrence, as an officer in the Derajat beyond the Indus. 

There he had wrought wonders among the tribesmen by the 
novelty of his methods. Never before had discussions 
between them and the collectors of taxes been carried on 
with arguments less material than the musket or the tulwar. 

His frankness, his geniality, his audacity and his untiring 
energy won their confidence and admiration ; between them 
and their old Sikh oppressors there was no love lost, but 
in Edwardes they recognised a born leader. Remote as 
was his position, he could not await orders, and when 
AgnevfB message reached him, he did not hesitate to take 
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on himself the responsibility of action. The hill-men answered 
to bis call, and he soon had at his back Pathan levies triiom 
he could trust, as ho could not trust the Sikhs who formed 
his regular troops. His chief reliance was upon a very able, 
brave, and wholly trustworthy Mussulman, Fujdar Khan, and 
a capable half-castc commander, Van Cortlandt. He set him- 
self energetically to preparing for a move on Multan, and to 
urging on the authorities the advisability of securing success 
by some Dritisli help ; failing which, he could only do his 
best with his own regiments, and the assistance of the 
friendly Mussulman State of Bahawalpur. Meantime the 
Laliore Government was preparing columns to send to 
Multan ; but it was obvious from the outset that while some 
reliance might be placed on Iho Mussulman regiments, those 
of tho Khalsa wore by no means trustworthy. 

In June Edwardos crossed tho Indus; on the iStli, the 
anniversary of Waterloo ho joined hands with the Bahawalpur 
force, and won a victory at Kiiiiri. On July ist, he won 
another victory at Sutldusam which brought him close up to 
Multan; and a week later, the Khalsa contingents, com- 
Slier manded by the Sirdar Shor Singh arrived. As yet, Sher 
Singh. Singh seems to have been pereonally well nCTecled ; but his 
father Chattar Singh was playing a double game in the 
Peshawar and Hazara districts, intriguing for Afghan support 
in exchange for the cession of Peshawar, and urging his son 
by letter to use the opportunity to raise a revollr of the 
Khalsa : and Edwardes was painfully alive to the possibility 
that the bulk of the army before Multan might go over to 
Mulraj any day. 

About this time, Currie resolved to use his powers, and 
send the movable columns at Lahore to support Edwardes. 
Gough thereupon, while protesting against the whole policy of 
the movement, still considered that if a column was to go, it 
must be strengthened. The result was that Mulraj continued 
to improve his defences until, early in September, General 
ji^ishsent IVhish joined Edwardes with a division and a siege train. 
feeotl'’4& minor engagements, preliminary to an intended general 
” ® assault, met with success; but the situation was suddenly 
changed when, on the 14A, Sher Singh and the whole of his 
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Sikh iruujja went over to Mulraj. The capture of Multan 

was now rendered impossible ; the besieging force could only 

sit down in front of it, and three weeks later Sher Singh 

was able to depart with his troops northwards, unmolested, 

calling aU the old members of the Khalsa to his standard as Rising of 

he went. The Sikhs had committed themselves once more 

to a stand-up fight with the British. KhnLsa. 

Gough’s plan of operations precluded him from listening 
to appeals for the help of a brigade at Peshawar, Hazara, 
or Eannu between Peshawar and the Derajat, though George 
Ijiwrence and Abbot were urgent. His scheme required the 
concentration of his forces, with the exception of the Bombay 
column ordered to join Whish at Multan ; with whom a 
junction was to he effected after the fall of that town. 
Consequently the Sikhs from the Heiajat piepared to join 
Sher Singh, and Chattar Singh’s intrigues resulted hy the 
beginning of January (1849) in the capture by insurgent 
forces, with some Afghan help, of Peshawar and Attok, with 
George Lawrence The force at Multan was not strong 
enough to push the attack till the Bombay column arrived 
late'in December, and the place was not finally won till Jan. 
zznd. • 

In the meantime, Gough completed his preparations and Gough’s 
began his advance. Broadly spealdng, all the districts 
beyond the river Chenab were in revolt ; those between the * ' 
Chenab and the Satlej were restrained from open rebellion 
partly by the influence of a few Sirdans, partly by the activity 
of John Lawrence in securing posts which might otherwise 
have become centres for the gathering of insurgents. 

By the middle of November, Sher Singh was waiting with 
a large army to dispute the passage of the Chenab, which 
was not bridged. On November 22 a sharp skirmish took 
place about the river bed at Ramnagar (Ramnuggar), where Ram- 
a gun stuck fast in the sand under the enemy’s fire, and had ““8“. 
to be abandoned, while the Sikh advance posts and a regi- 
ment of British cavalry, the t4th Light Dragoons, were both 
severely handled. The Sikh position was too strong to be 
forced ; but a few days later, a considerable body of troops 
was tgken across twenty miles up the stream and moved 
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Sadulapuv. 


Chllliaii' 
walU; 
Jan. ’49, 


down to attack the Sikli encampment. This turning nove- 
mcnt made Sher Singh resolve to fall back to another posi- 
tion, A part of his army engaged the British turning force on 
the afternoon of Dea 3 at Sadulapur, retiring under cover of 
night ; the Sikh leader withdrawing has whole force North- 
ward to the Jhllum river, at Rasstil. 

The Chenab was crossed; but the enemy’s army was in 
full strength, entrenched, in a very difficult country, well 
supplied with artillery, and thoroughly skilled in maintaining 
a defensive position though with no corresponding skili in 
attack. Gough wished to wait for the fall of Multan and 
the release of his column diere before proceeding to strike 
what he hoped would be the final blow ; but strong pressuie 
was brought to bear on him in political quarters to make 
him advance at once, lest Shor Singh should be re-inforced 
from the North ; a contingency made the more probable by 
the fall of Attok. Accordingly on Jan. i s (’49) he moved 
forward with an army of about i<|,ooo men; and on the 
following afternoon was fought the bloody and indecisive 
battle of Chillianwalla. 

■ A turning movement being in the Cotnrannder-in-Chiefs 
’ view not practicable it was his intention to make a frontal 
' attack. Towards mid-day on the tsth the enemy's fSitrenched 
position was disclosed, extending along the near bank of the 
liver with their left flank resting on the Rassul hills. Gough 
proposed to camp at Chillianwalla, and to fight next day; 
but the Sikhs had actually advanced to a neerrer point 
through jungle, and suddenly opened fire showing that the 
intended encampment would be untenable. It would be 
necessary for Gough either to fall back or to attack at 
once; and he chose the latter alternative. In advonohig 
through the jungle, certain brigades failed to keep touch with 
each other; there was a panic among the cavalry on the 
right wing, and a stampede, which left the flank uncovered. 
For a time it seemed possible that there might be a great 
disaster. But by pluck and hard fighting, the Sikhs were at 
last beaten off and driven in rout towards the river. Once 
again, as at Sadulapur and on the first night of Firosshah, a 
complete if sanguinary victory was snatched from the British 
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by Ih^all of darkness ; this was followed up by thiee days 
of hesrey rains which made further movements impossible. 

Thus a desperately contested battle left the Sikhs still in 
occupation of a very strong position at Rassul, where for a 
month to come the British bad to be content with watching 
them. 

The carnage on both aides had been great : colours had 
been lost: some regiments had brought grave disciedit on 
themselves. There was a great outcry at home and in some 
circles in India over the disaster, and Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed to take Gough’s place as Commander-in-Chief. But 
before the change took effect, Gough had already terminated 
the war by the brilliant vicloi^ of Gujerat. 

Wlrile ChiUianwalla was being fought, the closing opera- M of 
tions of the siege of Multan were in progress ; a week later, **"^00. 
the citadel fell. The expected re-inforcements from the 
North came into Sher Singh’s camp, but the troops released 
from besieging Multan were on their way to join Gough. The 
Sikhs attempted two or three times to draw him into making 
a fresh attack, in which they were abetted by renewed British 
political pressure; but the General was not to be again 
enticed cj pushed until he had his whole army concentrated, 
and bis guns raised to the requisite numbers by the arrival 
of the batteries from the South. Hitherto, despite the 
surrender of cannon after the Sutlej campaign, the Sikh 
artillery had always proved superior. 

A moftth after the battle, on Feb. 14th, Sher Singh Gujerat. 
suddenly marched on Gujerat : Gough in turn moving, not 
to bring on a light but to cover the river (the Chenab). On 
the 20th Feb. he was joined by the Multan column and their 
guns. Next morning the battle opened with heavy cannon- 
ading; but at last the British had the superiority; in less 
than three hours the Sikh defence was broken up; and 
only then was the general advance ordered. In another 
hour the enemy were in flight, leaving their camp, their 
baggage, and their guns; an effective chase being main- 
tained by the British cavalry till nightfall. The Khalsa had 
received the final irrevocable blow, our casualties being less 
than one third of those at Sobraoti, ChiUianwalla, or Firozshah. 
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A force was despatched under Sir Walter Gilberti which 
followed hard on the tracks of the routed Sikhs ; who ’finally 
surrendered at discretion on Match 12. Peshawar was 
yielded a few days later, and the Afghan contingent made 
good its escape over the border. This time the Sikhs felt 
that they had been soundly and unmistakably beaten in fait 
fight without suspicion of treachery on the part of their 
leaders; so that a primary incentive to revolt was finally 
removed, 

The The attempt to evolve an independent and friendly 
aoMxld sovornmenl in the Panjab had failed Five years before, 

' Sindh had been annexed without reasonable excuse ; in the 
Panjab we hatl manifestly done out utmost to abstain from 
Annexation; but abstention was no longer possible. On 
March 30th, r84g, the Panjab was formally annexed to the 
Uritish IJoniinions; the boy Mahaiaja, IJhulip Singh, was 
deposed and withdrawn from the territory, but granted an 
mnpic pension; and Ixrrd Dalhonsic proceeded to the 
settlement of the new province. 

Henry In the beginning of the year (’4p) Henry Lawrence had 
^antfthe England. In his view, tlio sound policy to 

anneia- follow was One of conciliation ; airnexation was ct best an 
tion. unpleasant necessity, and on any other principle would be- 
come not only dangerous but also unjust. As be regarded 
matters, greater tact and skill would have averted the Multan 
outbreak altogether; failing that, the outbreak gould and 
should have been nipped in the bud. The Sirdars would 
have remained loyal if they could: but the British had 
insisted on throwing all responsibility on them, and leaving 
them to keep the Khalsa in check unaided ; 'the Khalsa had 
once more proved too strong for them ; and they deserved 
very little blame for finally yielding to the pressure and 
throwing in their lot with the revolt. Dalhousie had no 
sympathy with this view, which implied a certain censure on 
the course he had adopted; he considered that the Sirdars 
deserved the sternest treatment. Lawrence, again, held that 
if we annexed, policy apart from justice requited that the 
Sirdars should have increased not diminished power as 
compared with the soldiery; and that with adequate British 
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forces |n the province, they would become loyal themselves 
and eHetcisc a very strong influence in our favour, as the 
natural leaders of the people. Dalhousie held that the less 
power they had the more readily would the population at 
large be converted into supporters of British rule. And 
Dalhousie was supported by Henry Lawrence’s brother 
John. 

Sir Henry was the last man to be placed in office for The 
the carrying out of a policy to which he was diametrically Governing 
opposed ; while there was no doubt of the practical necessity 
for retaining his setvices in the Panjab. Dalhousie solved 
the difficulty by appointing a Board of three instead of a 
single Chief Commissioner, consisting of Henry 7.,awience as 
President, with John Lawrence, and Mansel (succeeded by 
Robert Montgomery) as legal member. The outcome of the 
brothers’ divergent views was a series of compromises. The 
Sirdars, with diminished wealth and influence, sombrely, if 
without entltusiasm, acquiesced in a treatment which was at 
any rate loss severe than they wight have looked for ; and 
the population at largo soon found themselves enjoying an 
unprecedented prosperity. I’lie Khaisa ivas disbanded, but 
many of its members were re-enrolled in new British regi- 
ments ; while the more turbulent spirits among the frontier 
tribesmen found scope for their energies m the irregular 
corps raised to form the afterwards famous Panjab frontier 
force by Nicholson, Lumsden, Coke, Hodson, and others. 

A general 'disarmament, in which the village headmen found 
themselves associated with Government and mode responsible 
for enforcing its orders, combined with u judicious distribu- 
tion of gamsons, made the prospect of any organised rising 
so remote that its possibility soon faded from the popular 
mini The essential work of the Board was virtually accom- 
plished before the differences of the two great brothers made 
a continuation of compromises impossible. Dalhousie then 
chose the one whose views agreed with his own to be Chief 
Commissioner; and Henry Lawrence, to the deep disappoint- Henry 
•ment of himself and the “frontier men" who worshipped 
him, was transferred to Rajputana as Resident in iSjs. 

Here also however his sympathetic tact gave him an influ- pntma. 
s 
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ence over the Rajput chiefs wliich enabled him to tranijjiillise 
them under the excitement produced by certain atpebts of 
Dalhousie’s policy to which we shall presently turn ; but for 
which it is probable that they would have taken active pari 
in the great rising of 1857. 

Dost Dost Mohammed at Kabul Itad practically stood aloof 
Moham- the Panjab war, though he had allowed his brother 
Sultan Mohammed to help Chattar Singh. He was now 
thoroughly convinced of the inevitability and permanency of 
British Ascendancy; and in 1855 “t^de a treaty with 
Lord Ualhousie’s Government, (finally ratified at the begin- 
ning of 1S57), which bore fruit not only in his successful 
resistance to I’ersi.a in the following year, but also in the 
complete absence of disturbance on the frontier throughout 
the Sepoy revolt. 

From the coiKiticil of Iho Panjab we turn to Dalliousie’s 
second conquest, dial of Pegu, on the b'ar East. 

Burniesc The Burmese monaich, since the peace of 1826, had 
airaiiv shown no dispohitiun to carry out the spirit of the treaty 
then made. Tlio Uritish Residents sent to his capital at 
Ava had experienced such habitual discourtesy that they 
had been finally withdrawn. The merchants estahiished oa 
the coast, instead of being protoclud by the Governor of 
Rangoon, were haras.sed in every possible way, subjected to 
groundless accusations, and fiuod oven when acquitted. By 
the summer of 1851, matters had roaclied suclj a point 
that in September the European community at Rangoon 
memorialised the Government at Calcutta, setting forth their 
grievances, demanding intervention, and declaring that in the 
alternative they would be compelled to abandon their business 
and their properly. 

Two months later, a British warship anphpred off Rangoon; 
commanded by Commodore Lamborti with authority to en- 
quire into the complaints of the merchants, and to demand 
suitable compensation from the Burmese Government, together 
Insult to with the removal of the Governor of Rangoon. The attitude 
theBritish, gf the Governor himself was uncompromising ; but the Coffl- 
' modore’s missives were dispatched to Ava, and met with a 
reply which was taken as being friendly and pacific. Its 
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app^ent purport was belied by action. The Governor was 
indeed withdrawn from Rangoon, but with every mark of 
honour, instead of disgrace. His successor ignored Lambert's 
existence. An audience was demanded, but when at the 
appointed hour the officers reached the Palace, they were 
informed that the Governor was asleep; and after being 
kept waiting in the open under a hurning sun for many hours, 
they withdrew in great indignation. 

Such a deliberate insult changed the aspect of affairs. 

The Commodore demanded the immediate payment of the 
compensation, assessed at only 000 sterling, and a personal 
apology from the Governor. Further, he seized a royal 
vessel lying in the rivet as security for the payment, and an- 
nounced a blockade. The Governor then addressed Calcutta, 
but in terms not of compliance but of extreme arrogance. 

These events had taken place between September iSgr Prepara- 
and January tSsa. At the end of the month, Dalhousie, tfon for 
who had been in the North West, reached Calcutta. He”"’ 
made immediate preparations for war, but at the same time, 
while amioundng his intention of appealing to arms, he 
informed the Burmese Government that a peaceful settle- 
ment might still be obtained by meeting all the previous 
demands and paying a further indemnity of ;^roo,ooo by 
the first of April. It was of the first importance that the 
campaign should be concluded by the end of that month, 
by reason of the tains and the unhealthy climate, which the 
war in Lord Amherst’s time had shown to be much more 
formidable than the Burmese army. 

The preparations were pushed on with extraordinary skill 
and vigour; and with an unparalleled attention to the 
sanitary requirements of the troops. An important result of 
the Panjab annexation was now manifested. The problem 
of transporting Hindu soldiery across the sea had been 
hitherto serious, for Caste reasons: but it was found that 
the Sikhs were entirely free from that prejudice, and were 
perfectly ready to take service. 

' Early in April, the whole army was concentrated on the Capture of 
Irawadi; on the nth it was before Rangoon. During the Eangpon, 
next three days, there was heavy cannonading while the 
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British Geneial, Godwin, was making his dispositions! on 
the 14th the great Pagoda, the fortified temple which forlned 
the citadel, was stormed with extraordinary valour ; Rangoon 
was captured, and the British occupation was accompanied by 
the iminediate establishment of a firm provisional Government. 

Godwin rightly declined to advance upon Ava in the 
summer; in September Dalhonsie himself arrived on the 
And of scene. In October, Prome, half way to Ava, was captured, 
jPromeand ^nd a month later the town of l^egu was finally secured. 

This terminated the military operations. The extension 
of dominion outside the British boundaries was not, a priori, 
a part of Dalhousic’s inogramme, though in the case of the 
Panjab ho had annexed without reluctance. On the oilier 
hand, he had no interrlion of drawing back a yard from 
territory on which the Bridsh flag had once been planted. 
An advance on Ava would in his view necessitate the 
annexation of all Burma; and thorofore he resolved to 
proceed no further hut to annex the conquered province of 
Pegu. Even this he described as an annoying necessity 
forced on him by the circumstances. 

Annexa- The annexation was effected simply by Proclamation, un- 
tion of ratified by any treaty — a matter of the less consequeiBie, since 
it vms certain that the Bm-mese court would have regarded 
' any treaty as waste paper. The act cannot be regarded as 
in any way exemplifying a spirit of greed or aggression. In 
the circumstances, there had been no alternative to a war, 
or to a cession of territory on the conclusion of the war — 
virtually a universal rule in the East. And in this case, 
there was no sort of question that the entire population of 
the annexed province would have chosen, had the choice 
been offered, to be placed under the British flag in place of 
the unqualified tyranny under which they suffered. The, 
condition of the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim pre- 
viously ceded had been the object of their envy for many 
years ; in Pegu the annexation was undoubtedly a matter of 
rejoicing, and to Pegu it brought unexampled prosperity. It 
was not however till the time of Lord Dufferin that the 
further inevitable step was taken, and Upper Biirmah also 
was added to the British Empire. 



CHAPTER XXV 


DALHOUSIE AND THE NATIVE THRONES 
{Maps I. and VIII.) 

A S concerns the two annexations by conquest, of 

the history has been related in the last chapter, ft's i,y am- 
verdict that no other course was open to the GoveriJ™- quest. 
General is almost unanimous. It is conceivable that Hetyy 
Lawrence might have rebuilt the Panjab State; it is qit'lE 
certain that no other man in India could have done so. Kof 
IS it possible to And fault with the annexation of Pegu, except 
on the hypothesis that the despot at Ava was entitled to be- 
have as he pleased to foreigners within his own territory— -ttti 
argument which would have justified Suraj ud daulah. 

Thfi.'ai'KSfi. 'sbisdj. ms. «i!5{.tRd tsj QtlWme. 

wards the dependent and semi-dependent States of India >s PoUcy.” 
matter of debate. When the Mutiny broke out, innumerable 
voices were raised, laying the blame of it primarily upon the 
“ Anneifation Policy," and condemning that policy as immoral 
per St and as a departure from aU precedent. Since that 
time, Dalhousie’s apologists have held the field ; and it bus 
become customary to treat any criticism of him with vary 
scaot respect. Yet at the time, not a few of the ablest aud 
most experienced officers in India were on the other side. 

Dalhousie’s -actual view was frankly and definitely stated Dal- _ 
in his Sattara Minute; quoted in every book which 
with the subject. He held that if any legitimate opportuPity 
occurred for bringing a dependent State under the formal 
dominion of the Company, it would be wrong to let the 
opportunity pass. The grounds for that view are no lass 
clear than the view itself. The quality of any native govern- 
ment depended almost entirely on the personal character of 
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the ruler for the lime being, Undoi the Oriental systeili tlie 
degeneration of every royal family was assured; while li;ven 
the ancient remedy of violent deposition by a capable ad- 
venturer was now forbidden. Hence, it was only by absorption 
into the British dominion thal any prospect of continuous 
good government could bo obtained. 

The In the opposition view, it was maintained that people do 
opposed uj matter of fact prefer to be ill governed (widiin limits) 

” under methods with which they arc familiar, and which have 
been evolved in the course of their own history, rather than 
to bo scientifically governed under alien methods. It was 
better therefore to help the indigenous system to develop in 
a healthy manner, lather than to impose a foreign system 
in itself greatly superior. Tire ceaseless wars of the past 
had prevented that hoalthy development; now, with peace 
guaranteed by the might of Britain, lire opporturrily had 
come. I'horefoto, it rvaa not tulvisable to annex, except as 
the alternative to palpable irredeemable inis-govcrmncut, oi 
to the up-grovrth of a dangerous rrrililarism. 

Condiot- One point deserves to be noleil as strongly inHuenciirg 
Inn views the minds of the pariisaus of cither view, lirilish dominion 
was inevitably .aocompamed by the loss of hrflucpce and 
' wealth on the part of the owners of largo estates — ^jaghirdars 
or zemurdars — arrd theoretically at least by an improvemerrt 
in the lot of the peasants. But in many parts of India, 
especially in the Rajput districts from Behai to R^putana, 
the relations of the landholder and the peasantry were often 
akin to those of Highland chieftains to their clansmen, owing 
to hypolholical bonds of fanrily : or to the looser but still 
effective bond of feudalism. The advocates of one view 
poiirted to the palpable, tangible, material superiority of the 
modern over the mcdioeval system: the advocates of the 
otlrer laid stress on the real value of the medimval sentiment, 
and the danger of attempting to bridge five centuries by a 
proclamation. 

Policy ID It will be observed that the question now presenting itself 
the past, was different from that dealt with generally by the earlier 
Empire-builders. Wellesley had extended British domiraon 
by obtaining cessions of territory ; but even in the case of 
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Mysq^e he had gone out of his way to reinstate a native 
dynajty; the cessions had been treated as matters of political 
necessity. His subsidiary alliances and Lord Hastings’s treaties 
had always assumed that the native States should be entirely 
responsible for their own domestic affairs. The question 
whether it was better to maintain a native State on these 
conditions, or to end its existence as a State had been 
habitually answered in favour of its maintenance; except 
where, as in the case of Arcot, the reigning dynasty had 
been given up as past hope. In like manner, the irrecon- 
cdable attitude of Baji Rao had led to the annexation of the 
Peshwa’s dominions, hut even in the act Hastings had restored 
the principality of Saltara. 

In short, it would seem that the right of annexation 
on sufBcient gromid had been recognised and acted upon, 
whether the ground was irroconcilability or flagrant and 
continuous misgovornment; but ojiportunitios had not been 
sought, and where they lud occurred they had repeatedly 
and deliberately been declined more often than accepted. 

The attitude had been, that the individual case must be 
judged on its merits, but that the presumption was in favour 
of maintinning the Native State. 

It is here therefore that we shall find Dalhousie’s Nituie ot 
“departure.” There was fully adequate precedent for Dal-, ^ 
every one of his annexations. But his predecessors innijmartajc 
acted on, the general principle of avoiding annexation if it 
could bo avoided ; Dalhousie acted on the general principle 
of annexing if he could do so legitimately. Neither Dalhousie 
nor his predecessors, however, treated the general principle 
as a Universal Law. 

The third alternative, of intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a native state, without annexation, had never been 
treated as practicable except when the reigning prince was a 
minor, as for instance in the Panjab between the two Sikh 
wars. It was always laid down that such intervention should 
cease when the prince attained his majority. 

Now it happened that during Dalhousie’s time a singularly 
large number of opportunities for annexation occurred. The 
case of Pegu belongs to the category of cessions rather than 
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annexations ; it was the confiscation of territory liter t 
successful war, not the absorption of a pnncipality/l The 
annexation proper, after conquest, of the Panjab, has aheady 
been discussed; but there remain the “opportunities’’ within’ 
the sphere of Ascendancy. 

Different These fall into two chases. In very nearly every instance, 

. annexation was carried out The classes are, those of lanse 

loriuuicxA* * •’f'rv 

tions. or escheat, and those of misgovernment. In the former there 
are four leading oases — Sattara, Nagpur, Jhansi and ICeraulii 
in the latter the leading case is that of Oudh. 

In each of the five there were two questions to be asked 
— would annexation be legitimate ? And if so, would it he 
expedient ? An affirmative answer to the first iiuestion would 
by no moans necessarily involve an itflimiativc answer to the 
second. And it might even bo that in c.ich Citsc, if treated 
by itself on its own merits and if treated in conjunction mth 
the tost, a different answer might bo given. 

The odop- In the cases of laiise, the Ingitim.icy Uirns primarily on the 
Iton" fihestion of Adoption. It was adraitU'd that on the demise 
' of a Dependent Prince leaving no heir, the government 
legitimately lapsed to the Sovereign Power. The pecu- 
liarities however of the Hindu religion had broitght about 
the custom of Adoption. The welfare of the soul in the 
next life depended in part on the due performance in this 
world of sundry religious functions by the offspring of the 
departed! if a man died without offspring, dieses functions 
could not be performed : hence the doctrine of adoption, bj 
wMch all the capacities and qualities of genuine offspring 
were created in an adopted child, with a full religious 
sanction. The adopted child became the heir of his adoptivs 
father, precisely as if he had been bone of his bone and flesf 
of his flesh. 

As far as private concerns and private property were 
aflccted, this was simple enough; the complication arose 
when inheritance of political functions also was claimed 
It does not appear that in dependent Hindu States, thi 
Validity of sucli inheritance had been disputed. But half thi 
'Hindu principalities had been subordinate to a paramnun 
Mahommedan power; and the paramount power had main 
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requi^d to render an adoption valid. That sanction had 
been on occasion withheld, and liad habitually been made 
conditional on some sort of paymenL In taking the place 
of that paramount Power, it seems quite indisputable that 
the British Government were entitled to refuse their sanction 
to an adoption ; and that their refusal rendered it invalid for 
political though not for private purposes. 

Accordingly, as long ago as 1834, the Court of Directors The in- 
had laid it down that adoptions should be sanctioned not as stractions 
a matter of course, but only as a matter of exceptional grace. 

The occasions however had hitherto been rare j though the 
declaration of 1834, supported by two or three instances 
which had occurred in tho interval, wore dearly sufficient 
to Justify Dalhotisia in treating fresh cases as “ legitimate 
opportunities’' for ahsorpLion. Dalliousio had hardly arrived 
in India when tho question was raised in connection with tho 
principality of Sattara. 

On the anne.wtton by Ijird Hastings of the Peshwa’s The case 
dominions, the Governor-General had erected out of nofSnttora. 
portion of them tho State of Sattara which he had bestowed 
upon tho^epresetitotivu of the house of Sivaji. In 1839 the 
toja had been deposed for persistent misgovernment, and 
replaced by his brother. Tho brother had no children; 
and he recognised the authority of the British Government 
by repeal^ly petitioning for permission to adopt a son, 
which permission was consistently refused. Nevertheless, 
just before his death in 1848, he ^d adopt a son. Hence 
arose the question — should the British Government recognise 
that adoption, although it had not been sanctioned, or should 
it claim that Sattara had lapsed to the Sovereign Power, 
since there was no other heir to the prince upon whom the 
State had been bestowed by grace of the British Government 
in 1818. 

The legitimacy then of annexation is beyond dispute. It 
was a departure from a policy which had prevailed up to 
1834, but it was in accordance with the declaration of that 
year, which moreover had been acted upon more than once 
in the interval : nor did the fact that a different policy had 
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been followed befom Imich llic leyiliinaey of a changOj The 
question was which of two legitimate policies shoulqbe fol 
lowed. Dalhousie decided for annexation. The weight ol 
authoiity favoured tlial view ; and it received the approbation 
of authority in England. The oppobition, mainly represented 
by Sir George Clerk, one of the ablest administrators ir 
India, relied on the injustice of acting upon a plea technicallj 
valid but by custom exercised only in exceptional cases. 

The case The second case was that of Jhansi, a district in Bandel- 
ofjhansi. i^g^nd, ceded by the I’eshwa in 1S17, The heredilarj 
authority of its subordinate ruler had been then confirmed 
by the Mtitish, and he had been dignified with the title ol 
Raja llfloen years later. On his death in 18^5, ason adopter 
without sanction liad been set a,sido, and a kinsman had beet 
given the succession. On his death, llie llritibh had agaii 
selected the successor who died in 185,); leaving an hei 
whoso adoption had not Invu sanotiom'd. Again, thi 
legitimary of ahsorplioii is olnar ; its expediency from ih 
point of view of the Jhansi population was sii])])orted by tli 
disastrous ufiects of the rule of the first two Rajas. Jhant 
was annexed, and the Raja’s widow pensioned j but the pit 
ceedings filled her with the bitterest animosity to lAic Biitisl 
The cose licKiuli stands third. This was a small Rajput slab 
of Kcnmli. lying just beyond the Clianihal, which had been subjei 
to the Maralhas. The case dilfered fiom those of Sattai 
and Jhansi in this, that it was a principality of consideiab 
antiquity, in which — as throughout Rajputaua — the right 1 
adoption had not hitherto been challenged : whereas hot 
Sattara and Jhansi had been in elTcct creations of the Biitis 
within areas where the poblical validity of adoption had loi 
depended on recognition by the paramount Power. Dalhous 
himself was in favour of maintaining even in this instance tl 
principle of refusing to recognise an unauthorised adoptioi 
but he was alive to the distinction, and referred the ca 
home. The Directors decided in favour of the adopti 
heir, on the ground that Kerauli was not a “depende 
principality” but a “protected ally.” 

These three may be regarded as the lest cases of t 
Adoption question. They implied the definite decision that 
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in minoi doperak'Hl StnUis at any rale, the iieipcUiation of a 
dynastySby thu method of adoiition would no longer be iwr- 
niitted,amd that such Staten on the failure of heirs would 
henceforth bo escheated. 

The annexation of Nagpur was on a somewhat different The case 
footing. lake the Peshwa’a dominions, Nagpur had fallen ofNagirai. 
forfeit in i 8 i 3 ; but Lord Hastings then deliberately rein- 
-stated a youthful member of the royal house as Raja. Uunng 
^his minority, the administration had been conducted by the 
British Resident, Richard Jenkins, to the extrema satisfaction 
of the general population. fVhen the Raja came of age, 
laxity and dissipation set in. • In 1853, ahuul the same lime 
as the Jhansi Raja, the Uaja of Nagimr died, fie liad con- 
! sistently refused to adopt an heir. There was no legilimati! 
successor. There was a general sense that Ihitish adiirinistra- 
tion would he welcome: tire alleinativi-was to tli.seover sunic 
one, remotely connected with the late Rnja, who wight pei’- 
, haps prove a success ; 1ml ihen- was no eaiulidate wlro was 
in the lea.st proini.sing. On lh<' oilier liantl, Niig|iur had lieen 
one of the great States of the Maratha ( ’oniederacy. Its 
position after rSiy had lieen dilferent from that of lh(“ 
state-s of ^olkar or .Siiulhiai bill foi I'ertain purposes, 
such distiuclions are apt to be lost sight of. The dis- 
appearance of Nagpur would certainly be fell as ominous, 
its reiustatemont would be hold as auspieinus. In forming 
hU decision Dalhousie placed before all other considorutions 
the ptosperrty of the people of Nagpur ; IherefuTo he annexed. 

But the bulk of the princes of India attributed his action to 
the other motive, the desire to add to the Company’s terri- 
tories. In the whole scries of annexations liy I.apse — and 
they amounted to more than a doxen in Dalhoasie’s time — 
the Governor-General had declared that be did not intend 
his rule to apply m semi-sovereign Slates ; but it seemed not 
utrreasonable to suspect that Us extension to them would 
follow logically in duo course; and it would have been very 
remarkable if no uneasiness had been produced in such a 
court as that of Gwalior, where it was at least half believed 
that every reigning Sindhia was fated to die without leaving 
any actual heir of his body. 
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The case The final act of Annexation, that of Oudb, did| not tern 
of Oudh. on the doctrine of Lapse at all. After the battle ofrBuxar in 
iy64, Oudh was forfeit to the British by all Oriental pre- 
cedent. Clive, by what was regarded as a puce act of grace, 
had then reinstated the Nawab Wazir. Some forty years 
later, Wellesley had been within an ace of deposing a later 
Nawab, and annexing his dominions ; nor would sucli a step 
have seriously shocked the Native mind at that time, whet 
the government was still regarded as existing by grace of the 
British. But the dynasty had been allowed to go on, though 
one after another the Governors-Geneial threatened and 


remonstrated. A century and a quarter of rtdership had 
Persistent established a belief in ils permairence ; yet the misgovorn- 
ment sccnicd to grow worse year by year, and the king’s 
mercenary army to grow more dangerous, more undisciplined, 
more uncontrolled. 


In t845, Lord Haidingc had given the king two years id 
pul his government in order, with a very explicit warning that in 
case of his failing to do so, the British Oovornmont would have 
to assume control. 1849 came, yet once more remonstrance 
alone was resorted to. Two years later, Colonel Slceinan, 
then Resident at Lucknow, sent in a report wSich seemed 
to point to only one possible conclusion. Finally in 1854 
Colonel James Oulram, Resident in his turn, once more re 
ported lliat the condition of the province could hardly be worse 
Alieraa- It was clearly impossible for affairs to conljaue as they 
five pw- ^gfg_ The British must undertake the administration, eithei 
for a term of years or in perpetuity. In either case, the king 
might be allowed to maintain bis rairk and dignities. The 
only remaining alternarive was formal deposition and annex- 
ation. Of the throe courses, the second was recommended 
by Dalhousie. In deciding which to adopt, it had to be 
remembered on the one hmid that the dynasty with all iu 
vices had been uniformly loyal to the British, and on the othei 
hand that it was only the British protection of the dynast) 
which had preserved it from overthrow by revolution. The 
British could not free themselves therefore from some 


responsibility for the endless misrule, nor from a verj 
marked obligation to the dynasty. 
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Of thj; members of Council, two supported Dalhousie’s Oudh 
plan of /halntaining the ostensible sovereignly of the king ; 

,wo advocated open annexation. The arguments appeared 
to be very evenly balanced and it is noteworthy that in this 
case it was the Home authorities who decided in favour 
of the extreme measures to which the Governor-General’s 
judgment was opposed, though not strongly opposed : for 
m stating his view, he had expressed his own leadincss to 
carry out the annexation if that course should be decided 
upon, The actual performance of the task was entrusted 
to Outram; who however failed to persuade the king to 
Jidicate, and Oudh was formally annexed by proclamation 
on Feb. 13, 1856, 

In addition to these annexations, and a series of minor 
ones mostly elTected on the ground of lapse, but partly on 
that of misgovernment, and partly also, as in the case of 
Sambalpur, on the petition of the population, the Company’s 
territories were increased by an assignment from the Nizam. 

The transaction was somewhat complicated and dilficull. The Eetar 
According to treaty, the Nizam maintained a Contingent Assign- 
with British ofScers, controlled by the Resident. The 
payments were constantly in arrears, but no reduction of 
the force was pracUcable; a heavy debt had already been 
incurred to the Company for advances to cover the de- 
ficiency, and still the aiTears accumulated. From 1849 
onwards, D^lhouaie repeatedly pressed the Nizam, and in 
1 8 50 a temporary reduction was actually effected, but llie 
debt immediately began to grow again, The Nizam was 
urged to transfer territory, partly to liquidate the debt, 
partly to secure the regular payment of the Contingent; 
he would only reply with promises, and declarations that 
any cession was quite unnecessary. At last in 1833 a treaty 
was presented for lus acceptance which found favour with his 
ministers; but the Nizam himself remained obstinate, and 
was finally with the utmost difficulty persuaded by his own 
people to sign it in a modified form. Eerar and other 
districts were assigned, to be under the control of the 
Resident, the Nizam retaining his sovereignty. The Nizam 
was released from his treaty obligations to help the British 
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with troops when called on ; but the Contingent mased to 
be a part of his army, while the British woie nof under 
obligation to maintain it. The surplus revenue from the 
districts was to be paid back into the Haidarabad Ueasuiy. 
It may be remarked that a portion of the territory was 
restored in i860, when it had been proved that under 
British administration Berar by itself supplied the requisite 
revenue. 

In the field of relations to Native dynasties it remains 
briefly to dismiss certain cases in which tire Governor- 
General was accused of “spoliation" or harsh dealing. 

The On the death of the Nagpur Raja, the British, correctly 
Nagpur as a matter of law, laid claim to considerable treasures which 
tieaaiirca. deceased prince had accuimilatcd out of Stale funds. 
Dnlhousic however decided that the treasures should be 
sold and the proceeds appropriated not by the British but 
for the bonoflt of the Raja’s family. There was some' 
friction, becau.se the Begums refused to give up a part of 
the treasure for the purpose; and some ill-feoliiig was 
aroused because the sale was acconiplishal by the un- 
dignified process of auction; but tliero was no spoliation 
in the matter. ” 

TheAroot The Nawab of Arcot died in 1853. In 1801, the title; 
family. dignities, and a pension, had been bestowed on a member 
of the family; but the clause in the draft treaty continuing 
them to his heirs had been deliberately struck 'out. The 
grant was strictly personal. It was renewed however to his' 
son in 1819, and to his son again in 1835. On the death 
of this last in 1853, a claim to succession was made by his 
uncle; but the Governor and Council of Madras were 
supported by Dalhousic in considering that the continuation 
of the title and dignities would be contrary to the public 
weal, and that the previous grants, so far from recognising 
a claim, had expressly disallowed it It was therefore 
decided that the justice of the case would be fully met 
by bestowing adequate allowances on the uncle Azim Jah, 
and other members of the family. 

Last is the affair of the notorious DOndli Plinth, better 
known as the Nana Sahib who later achieved eternal infamy 
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by the Cawnpore massacre. He was the adopted son of Baji Rao 
Baji Rao, formerly Peshwa. Baji Rao after a career marked 
by sothe talent and ceaseless treacheries had been finally sS. 
dethroned by Lord Hastings, and removed from Puna; 
when Sir John Malcolm incurred some disapprobation for 
the exceedingly generous terms granted to the fallen Peshwa, 
who was to have some eight lakhs — ;^8o,ooo per annum. 
Malcolm did not consider the amount very excessive, 
precisely because it was granted to him personally, and 
not to his heirs. Baji Rao lived to 1856, and made 
sundry unsuccessful attempts to get the pension extended 
to his heirs. Dying, he left much wealth, and might if 
he had chosen very easily have left much more. To this 
wealth the Nana was of course recognised as the heir, and 
Government added to it a considerable jaghii. Nana 
Sahib however persuaded himself that he had a right to 
the continuance of the pension and that he was a victim 
of the most flagrant injustice. He never forgave the British 
for treatment which erred, if at all, in the direction of 
superfluous generosity : and when his opportunity came he 
took a signal and ghastly revenge. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


GENERAL PROGRESS 

183S-184S. TN an earlier section^ of this volume, we described by 
anticipation some of the administrative achicvomcnls of 
the ten years preceding Dalhousic’s arrival in India, To 
this period belong Thomason's Settlement of the North 
West Provinces, the greater part of the crusade against 
Oacoity, and the more deTmitc successes in the combat with 
Infanticide. 

In other respects however, tlicsc years, with their constant 
warfare on and beyond the frontier, wore not remarkably 
fruitful. To Thomason falls the credit of having advanced 
the cause of Education by the cstablisbmcul and encourage- 
ment of schools in which the vernacular was tho medium of 
Public instruction , In the department of Public Works'! progress 
Works, was slow. A great famine in 183S was contemporaneous - 
with and gave an impulse to activity in canal-raaldng; but 
even in this held, a set-back was given by Lord Ellen- 
borough, who disorganised the great scheme of the Ganges 
canal, then slowly progressing, partly by reducing its scope, 
partly by changing its main purpose from irrigation to 
transport. Lord Hardingc however reverted to the original 
project. But throughout these years all public works were 
wofuiiy hampered through coming under the financial control 
of a body called the Military Board which acquired a singular 
reputation for preventing efficiency wherever its power ex- 
tended. Another change also took place after 1842, which 
greatly affected India, though it did not emanate either from 
the Company or from Government ; in the establishment of , 
a great service of steam communication vm Suez by the 
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famous Peninsular and Oriental Company. Tentative efforts 
had i^been made in this direction under Lord 'WiUiam 
Bentmck, but the Home authorities had discouraged and 
discountenanced them. 

There remains during this period one important piece of 
work to which only a brief reference has hitherto been made- 
tire abolition of the custom of Human Sacri^ces among the 
Khonds of Orissa. 

The Khonds were a primitive race, dwelling in the hilly The 
districts about part of the Mahanadi. Technically their 
country fell partly in the Madras Presidency, partly in that 
of Bengal; but in fact they had not been brought under 
British control They believed in a Good Spirit, and also 
in an Evil Spirit ; but whereas one section believed that the 
former had biought the latter into subjection, another section 
held that prosperity was conditional on an adequate propitia- 
tion of the evil goddess. This propitiation could only be 
effected by the ceremonial sacrifice of human victims, These 
people wore also much given to Infanticide though for a 
peculiar reason. When one of their women was wedded, the 
husband pai^ a large price to her father j but she was free 
to leave film'' after a year, and in that case the price had to be 
repaid ; which might be a difficult matter. Also the woman 
might elect to attach herself to a new husband who was 
thereupon bound to receive her — and to pay. But in each 
case, it was not only the individual but the entire tribe which 
became responsible for the payment Consequently the man 
who possessed marriageable daughters was by no means to 
be envied, for the feuds arising out of these peculiar matti- 
monial customs were innumerable. Therefore the habit 
was to take the short way of avoiding the possession of 
marriageable daughters. 

The district of Gumsut is on the edge of the IChond The 
territories, imder the hills, almost on the border of the Gurusar 
Northern Sarkars. Gumsur was tributary to the British, and 
its failure to pay in 1835 brought the British for the first pherson. 
time into actual contact with the Khonds. The resulting 
punitive expedition revealed some of the peculiarities of 
these unknown tribes; and Captain Charters Maepherson, 

T 
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remaining at the Agency in those parts, became keenly 
interested in studying them. Reports were made on the 
subject of the Human Sacrifices. No systematic 'effort 
was made to put them down; but an occasional rescue 
party inarched into the hills and rescued a batch of 
victims. 

At last however, in 1842, Maepherson was commissioned 
to deal with matters more systematically. He proceeded on 
the principles which Hall and Outram had found so successful 
with the Mers and the Bhils. He gradually persuaded the 
Gumsur Khonds that his intentions were entirely friendly. 
He got himself called in to preside over their judicial 
councils; where his awards were accepted with keen satis- 
faction. He argued out with them the principles of their 
theory of sacrifices, pointing out how other races had out- 
Abolition grown the idea. At last ho potsuaded them to attempt the 
Human alarming experiment, The llritish, he said, would accept 
SacrifiMs. responsibility. The goddess might bo invited by the 
Khonds to visit her vengeance on them as the real 
cause of this defection from her service. The experiment 
was tried. The victims who were to have been offered at 
the great annual sacrifice, whereof the partioulai- object was 
to secuic a good harvest, were handed over instead to the 
British — and as it befel, the harvest was certiunly none the 
worse. The Gumsur Khonds were convinced, and made up 
their minds that at last the Good Spirit had got the evil 
goddess faiily in subjection. 

Maepherson's operations were at first confined to the 
Madras territory; but he was presently deputed by the 
Governor-General to deal with tlie Khonds in general, 
whether in the Madras or the Bengal regions. The adjoining 
tribes of Bod or Boad followed the example of Gumsur ; and 
though Maepherson's work was greatly thrown back by his 
removal from the district, under circumstances which reflected 
very little credit upon those who were responsible for that 
wholly inexcusable step, the work of civilisation was carried 
on by the Khond Agency, until human sacrifices entirely 
disappeared, and infanticide was at least very greatly 
reduced. 
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Before Lord Dalhousie’s time, the most important of the Dalhonsie 
non-regulation provinces was the "newly-conquered Sindh, and the 
whe^ the administration was given a singularly military form 
under the control of Sir Charles Napier. But of the new 
territories acquired under Dalhousie’s rule, one — the Panjab 
— immediately assumed a position of the first importance. 

The Governor-General dominated every department of the 
State: but to none were his energies and his interest so 
enthusiastically given as to the organisation of the new 
Province. He devised for it a scheme of Government, in 
the form of the triple Board, without precedent and without 
parallel ; but that scheme — impossible for continuance, and 
most galling to the members of the Board while it lasted — 
was precisely calculated to effect the immediate objects which 
Dalhousie had in view. Antagonistic as were the ideas of 
the Lawrence brothers, most of the subordinate officers had The 
already absorbed the spirit of the one before he was trans- Lawrence 
fetred to Rajputana ; while the other, seeing eye to eye with 
his chief, had imported a greater strictness of method and a 
closer attention to detail than was rmmpatible with Plenty’s 
temperament or was much to the taste of the brilliant 
subordljptes who chafed against the bonds of what seemed 
to them superfluous control. Nevertheless, they were allowed 
in their own districts a freedom of initiative and an amplitude 
of personal responsibility unknown elsewhere. However 
deeply the once great jaghirdars might resent their loss of 
power, prestige, and wealth, to the population in general 
the new order of things quickly proved acceptable enough. 

Many taxes were removed altogether, others which had been 
intolerably heavy were very much lightened ; with the usual 
paradoxical result that they yielded a greatly increased revenue. Benefits of 
owing to the increased demand and the improved profit on their role, 
production. Reasonable assessments reconciled the frontier 
tribes to paying their dues without having an army sent to 
extort them. The Hill-men found their thirst for fighting 
satisfied in the ranks of Coke’s Rifles or Lumsden’s Guides ; 
and their military talents were utilised in the suppression 
instead of in the practice of robbery, the bandit or assassin 
of one day becoming the loyal soldier of the next. Thuggee 
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which had survived under the Lahore Government was 
stamped out The great inducement to infanticide was 
removed with excellent results; for here too^ despit^ the 
strong injunctions of Nannk, the father of the gikh religion 
infanticide had prevailed. The barbarous punishment of 
mutilation tempered by fines which had been extended to 
every sort of offence by Ranjit Singh, gave pj^ce to the 
milder, but not less effective penalties acceptable to British 
ideas. Further, Dalhousie, more lavish in hij expenditure 
on public works than any of his predecessors was most 
lavish in his favourite province ; in which, it is re Ue finally 
observed, alone among his acquisitions, a rcaUy adequate 
military force was rmsed or planted, with a proper proportion 
of European troops, and officered by the pidctif the service 
— an arrangomont which bore very good fruit in ihe Panjab it- 
self, hut increased the already excessive disproportion between 
Sepoys and European soldiers through the whole of 1 lindostun. 

Increased lu Other respects, the Punjab helped In shifi. the Imperial 
Import- oenti'u of gravity. Simla became almost nn mueh the hoad- 
thaPram of Government as Calcutta ; the relative importance 

riovii!» of Mirat (or Meerut) as a military station wns greatly in- 
creased, many more troops lieing concentrated in tte Upper 
Gairges Provinces. To the cxlunsion of territory may also 
bo altribuled the change by which Bengal was now placed 
under a tegular Lieutenant-Governor, the Governor-General 
being relieved of any spedfle assodation with Ifiat province. 
Ednci- The first steps towards the institution qf Vernacular 
tion. education had been taken by Thomason ; anfi after a brief 
experience, Dalhousie proposed to extend the scheme 
throughout the North-West Provinces. The home autho- 
rities however, went beyond what he had recommended; 
and in 1854 a despatch from Sir Charles Wood laid down 
new principles, which were vigorously applied, by the 
Governor-General, and amounted to what might be called 
an educational Charter. A complete system was established 
of schools regularly graded, from the local native schools up 
to Universities, under State control; and thesg have steadily 
increased and multiplied, till their students ht the present 
day number some millions. ' 
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II is only when we succeed in realising the enormous import- 
extejt of India that we can quite grasp the vastness ofM«^of 
the change introduced by a revolution in the means of 
communication and of transit. Vienna is the European SSoT'"' 
capital furthest from the sea; the distance from Delhi to 
the coast is nearly double as great Supposing Vienna to 
occupy in Europe the traditional political position of Delhi ; 
the distances from Delhi in a straight line to Calcutta, 

Madras, Bombay and Lahore correspond nearly to the 
distances from Vienna of St Petersburg, Madrid, Paris, 
and Berlin respectively. From Calcutta to Peshawar is 
about as far as from Paris to Constantinople. Hence for 
the purposes of Government from any one centre the process 
of communication before the introduction of steam and 
telegraphy was infinitely slow ; and that of transferring the 
Governor-General with his entourage from point to point — 
not to speak of masses of troops — involved an immense 
expenditure of time. 

Until Lord Dalhousie’s time, railway enterprise had Railways, 
received the minimum of onoouragemenl. The risk for 
private capital was far too great; and Government would 
undertafte nothing and guarantee nothing., Lord EHen- 
borough scoffed at the whole idea. The financial rmlway 
crash in England frightened the investing public. By 
1852, the whole of the mileage of railway Imes sanctioned 
in India amounted only to a couple of hundred miles. 

In that year however, Dalhousie was urgently pressing for 
a change of policy in this matter; English capitalists were 
already waiting only for guarantees to be more than willing 
to invest ; and the next year the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter was to come before Parliament. Presented with 
so many motives for action, the Directors resolved to take 
up railway construcUon ; Dalhousie laid his plans for running 
lines all over India ; thousands of miles were brought under 
survey for the purpose and railway works were commenced, 

Had these schemes been initiated ten years earlier and carried 
out with the same vigour, Government, when the Mutiny came, 
would have been able to shift and transport troops in a way 
which might easily have crushed the great Revolt before it 
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had assumed formidable proportions. The sanction came 
too late for that. By a curious irony, the railways in 1857 
had not yet reached the stage of being actively serviceable, 
while the operations connected with them had gone fcr 
enough to arouse by their incomprehensibility the suspicions 
of uneducated Native intdligence. But in a tew years’ time 
they were to bear ample fruit. 

ihe Tele- Something of the same kind happened with the Telegraph, 
graph. Experiment of any kind was made particularly difiicult by the 
liability of the atmosphere to violent electrical disturbances 
and by the lack of skilled electrical engineers; but the 
difficulties were triumphed over. The magic wires ware 
stretched across the land. The story is familiar, how the 
cool-headed operator in Delhi flashed to Lahore the news 
of the rising in a sentence that was barely finished ; and Sir 
Colin Campbell throughout his campaigns was in telegraphic 
commlinioation with Calcutta, hut the system was still too 
incomplete for full use to be made of it, and in the popular 
mind it was still a thing uncanny, suspicious, and reflocling 
suspicion on tho British. As it was Dalhousie whose designs 
ultimately brought Peshawar as near to Calcutta as Paina 
had been in the days of WaiTcii Hastings, so it was to 
Dalhousie’s energy that the creation of the telegraphic system 
was due, 

The Dalhousie also created a new Department of Public Works 
P.W.D, y^Eh an Engineer at its head in each Presidency, aholishing 
the effete and unworkable Military Board. Roads were built 
of which the most notable was perhaps that from Dakka to 
Arakan, whereby it became possible for the sepoy to march 
from Bengal to Burma without crossing the “ black-water." 
Irrigation by canals was greatly advanced, and more 
particularly the great Ganges canal was at last completed, 
watering the upper Ganges districts. Steamers also were 
multiplied on the Hugh, the Indus, and the Itawadi. Not 
the least important of the reforms for which Dalhousie was 
Half- responsible was the creation of a half-penny post for the 
penny whole of India ; in lieu of the old system of heavy charges, 
varying accordmg to distance, and materially increased by 
the iilegitimale demands of local native officials : a charge 
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which broke down the walls that isolated every village, and 
immensely facilitated the free communication which is 
invalilable to commerce. 

When at the beginning of 1856 Dalhousie withdrew from Estimate 
the scene of his labours, his exhausted frame bore witness to 
the amazing energies he had devoted to his task. He had 
not been satisfied to conduct a part of the Government 
himself and to supervise the rest ; everywhere he had exercised 
a control so vigorous and intimate as to render him in fact 
the working head of every department Swift in decision and 
utterly self-confident, he was a complete autocrat ; and though, 
when his affections were stirred, he could on occasion show 
no little kindliness and even tenderness, he was as a rule 
little disposed to show consideration for the susceptibilities of 
others, and tolerated nothing that savoured of opposition to 
his will. When that equally autocratic veteran. Sir Charles 
Napier, came into collision with him, the Commander-in- 
Chief was forced to resign. Over such a man as Henry 
Lawrence he asseited his authority with an absence of 
courtesy and an arrogance of tone which were needlessly 
galling. • Hence, as not seldom happens with men of a 
masterful genius, many of Dalhousie’s subordinates learnt to 
regard themselves as mere instruments, and lost the spirit 
of initiative and the readiness to assume responsibility so 
necessary, in a aisls, when the master band was no longer 
there. 

The day is still to come when the final judgment shall be 
passed on the great Governor-General: for he left many 
documents with strict injunedons that they should not be 
made public till fifty years after his death. But whether he 
is to be adjudged greater or less great than the general verdict 
pronounces him to-day, more far-sighted or less so than we 
deem him, it is at least certain that his place will be found 
amongst the Great rulers who have guided the destinies of 
the race, and have emphatically “made History." 




BOOK V 

THE CONFIRMATION OF 
SOVEREIGNTY 




CHAPTER XXVU 


THE EVE OF THE MUTINY 

E arly in 1856, Dalhousie’s successor arrived. Lord Lord 
Canning was George Canning's third son : but both Canning, 
his elder brothers had died. Canning himself had been 
offered, without accepting the post of Foreign Secretary, and 
in 1855 was a member of the Cabinet, when he accepted the 
Indian appointment ; to become the last of the Company's 
Governors-General, and the first of the Viceroys of the 
Crown. His rule was the epoch of a great convulsion ; and 
before following its events, it is well to examine the actual 
situation in India, as loft by Lord Ualhousie. 

Dalhousie had completed the Dominion of the British. The dUap- 
From the fountain barrier to the sea, all India acknowledged 
their supremacy; though Native princedoms remained in pendent 
varying stages of dependence, from tho Nizam and Sindhia States, 
down. The Nizam’s rule in the Dekhan, and the old Mogul's 
court at Delhi, were practically aU that was left of the great 
empire of TBaber’s race, and the Mussulman supremacy. Of 
the Maiatha peutarchy, the formal head bad long been 
removed, and the greater part of the real Maratha country 
had been annexed at the same time. Then another cantle of 
the Maratha country had been absorbed with Sattara, and 
another of the pentarchy had vanished with the last Nagpur 
Bhonsla. Of the three remaining members, the Gaikwar 
had never been dangerous; Holkar’s power had been 
shattered; and that of Sindhia, the least Maratlra of the 
five, had been diminished. Not fifteen years ago, the in- 
dependent State of Sindh had been annexed, and six years 
la^ the independent State of Lahora The last act of lire 
administration just closed had been the deposition of one of 
the two still reigning Mussulman dynasties in Oudh. 

S99 
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Biitish Nqih, the history of India had been the history of a series 
alien conquests. The Mogul dominion was alien. The 
Dominion. Maratha dominion in Hindostan was for the most part alien. 
The Mussulman sultanate of Mysore was alien. But the 
British dominion was more distinctively alien than that of 
any predecessor just as in Teutonic Europe the Turk would 
be more alien than the Spaniard. 

It will not be pretended that the change to British Govern- 
ment was anything less than an incalculable benefit to the 
mass of the population. To them, the enforcement of the 
Pax Britamiica, and the protection of the weak against the 
strong, were an unmixed blessing. But for those who had 
been the “ strong ” — who had been wont to reap the advan- 
tages of the " good old rule, the simple plan — the blessings 
weto less obvious. It was precisely this section which was 
capable of becoming dangerous ; and within British territory 
this section, already deprived of licence, was inevitably restive ; 
while in the semi-independent territory the annexation policy 
caused it to cuUicipate a like fatu in the neat future. That 
this should have been the case is no condemnation of that 
The pie- policy. It meant in tlie first place that the conditions of 
daioty lifo in India through centuries had taught a large propotlion 
oUiBses. inhabitants to be turbulent and predatory and opposed- 
to all restraint by whomsoever exercised, except so Far as 
organisation was helpful in the practice of plunder. To all 
such spirits, British government was unpopular precisely in 
proportion to its restraining force. This was the class which 
would always desire to have no settled government at all : 
the class which attained its worst development in the old 
Pindari days, and was now not stamped out but caged. To 
The ruling these must be added the classes which had been accustomed 
classes, (o exercise dominion, including particularly the Mussulmans 
associated with the Mogul supremacy. The glory had de- 
parted from Delhi. It is probable enough that without our 
mtervention the Marathas would have wiped out the gloty 
with thoroughness : bpt it appeared to be the British who 
had wiped it out, an impression intensified by the Opdh 
annexation. The Marathas themselves on the other hand 
felt that they had been beaten in their bid for empire, while 
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in them that feeling was joined to the Pindari spirit. And 
beyond these, wherever the British had come seeking to 
aUeviafc the lot of the peasant at the expense of the land- 
holder, the landholder, whether he happened to be called a 
jaghirdar, or a zemindar, or a talukdar, felt himself to be a 
person with a legitimate grievance. 

The irony of the situation lay in the fact that those vast The 
classes who did definitely gain by British rule, could neither laiiustrittl 
appreciate the extent of their advantages, nor appear as active 
factors in any political or military complications. When 
the wolf and the sheep-dog fall out, the flock has very little 
to say to the contest. Also, guarded by the dog, it learns to 
forget the wolTs bite, whereas the dog’s bark makes it feel 
nervous. In like manner, the British method of government 
made the peasantry nervous. 

A vigorously effective combinarion of these various ele- 
ments for hostile purposes was not in any event probable ; 
their conjunction was only iiossiblc for purely destructive 
ends; they would inevitably split over their incompatible 
policies of roconstruetion. Moreover it was palpable that 
so long as the Britisli wielded the sepoy army, any attempt 
to resist 4hem was foredoomed to entire failure. In the 
control of the sepoy army lay the crux of the position. 

Could the sepoys have brought a trained political judgment The 
to bear upon the facts, it would have been evident that for Sepoy*, 
them in the aggregate at least, the British rule was satisfac- 
tory. Under it the sepoy’s livelihood was secure, and he 
would expect his sons and his son’s sons to follow him in 
taking service with the British. The Brahmins and Rajputs, 
of whom the Bengal army was mainly composed, had no 
natural inclination to become subject to low-caste Marathas 
or to Mussulmans. But when once an army has become 
imbued with the idea that it can choose its own Cresar, it is 
apt not to be governed by cool reasoning, but to become the 
tool of political intriguers — though with the proverbial 
qualities of edged tools. 

Here, then, lay the danger. The paradox of the British 
conquering India and holding it mainly with native troops 
was sufficiently surprising : but from the earliest times every 
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Governor-General had recognised that unless a due propor- 
tion of British to Native troops were maintained, the paradox 
Defidenoy might have alarming developments. It had always been 
° '^n 3-dmitted that a ratio of one to four was absolutely lowest 
troops, which could bo viewed without very setious apprehension 
and that a ratio of one to three would be anything but 
excessive. Yet in 1856, the ratio of British soldiers to 
sepoys was no more than one to five. This was due in part 
to the great increase in the number of sepoys necessitated by 
the annexations (Note B), the additional troops being required 
in the new districts : in pail to the reduction of the British 
garrison by the home authorities, who, instead of sending 
out additional regiments as urged by Dalhousio, withdrew 
troops to serve in tlic Crimea and never even replaced them, 
This disproportion, dangerous in any case as tending to 
produce in the sepoy mind a conviction that the native army 
was the real master of the situation, was rendered the mote 
so by other oonsideratious. The blunder whieh in defiance 
of the terms of cnlislmunl had ordered Bengal sepoys to 
servo in Burma, had quite recently onahlod one regiment to 
achieve a victory over the authorities. The mlhdrawal of 
British troops to the Crimea, had revived the, idea that 
Britain’s resources wore not sufficient to cope with her foes 
elsewhere. The newly acquired Panjab had absorbed a dis-’ 
proportionate share not only of European regiments but of 
the best British officers, denuding Hindostan, Outside the 
Panjab, the military commands were held by men’ who at the 
worst were something less and at the best very little more 
than respectable from the professional point of view. 

Uncomd- Finally, it was not the least perilous feature of the situahon 
00^85 of that the authorities, almost without exception, appear to have 
been totally unconscions of the thinness of the ice. Henry 
Lawrence was awake to the danger, but practically every one 
else, including his brother John in the Panjab was utterly 
taken aback when the outbreak came ; and except in Luck- 
now no precautions had been taken. It is pathetic to read 
how the officers of one regiment after anotlier fell victims to' 
the conviction that, whoever else might mutiny, their men 
would prove staunch. 
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Apart from these political and military considerations, the 
native mind generally was in that condition of nervous dis- 
quietude which is the opportunity of the secret agitator. 

Even in the long ago days of the Vellur mutiny, suspicion The leligi- 
had been rife that the British intended to force Christianity 
on their Native subjects mainly by the insidious method gf 
making them break caste rules. There were always a few 
"British officers who were far too ready to override religious 
prejudices in their disciplinary regulations. Of recent years, 
missionaries had been allowed to become more aggressive. 

The Government liad put down the practice of suttee, and 
had refused to let a change of religion interfere with inherit- 
ance as the Hindu law prescribed. The Educators had 
hardly concealed their expectation that with western know- 
ledge the sacred fairy tales of the East would be dissolved, 
and the basis of popularly cherished creeds would be swept 
away. 

■niese things were not enough to produce revolt, but they The 
created an atmosphere favourable to revolt. And lastly, 
apart from the prestige of Government, the prestige of the 
“ sahibs ” as sahibs was — in the view of many who were in 
India in rfhose days — materially diminished by the tone of 
superiority adopted by the “pucka” civilians, >,e. those in 
the Government service, not only towards the up-country 
planters and dealers, but towards the military branch as 
well. 

During' the fifteen months which passed between the 
succession of Canning and the outbreak of the Revolt, some 
of these conditions were modified, it might be for the better 
— ^it might be for the worse. 

The deposition of the King of Oudh irritated the Mussul- The con- 
man population of the province, who were chiefly congregated q* 
in the cities. But the greater part of the land was in the 
possession of talukdars, of Rajpnt or semi-rajput clans or 
castes, surrounded by their clansmen who had no particular 
interest in the Mussulman dynasty. While Outram remained 
to administer the newly annexed country, the talukdars were 
by no means dissatisfied with the change, Outram being one 
of those who had learned by his experience with the Bhils 
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and in Sindh to pay a due regard to the fixed ide 
prejudices of the native mind, however little they might be 
consonant witii the abstract political theories of the’ West. 
But Outram was compelled by health to go home on 
leave ; and for some months the district was administered by 
subordinates. Dalhousie, with his masterful practice of 
dominating every department, would have kept them in 
order himself; but this very masterfulness had tended to 
bring to the front officials who were excellent servants but , 
wanted initiative and capacity for independent action. 
Canning with his task to learn, slower to form unalterable 
convictions, and slower in acting upon them, did not assume 
a raasteiy like Halhousio; and the subordinates were m- 
udequately controlled. 'Hioy set about tuforms with more 
zeal than discretion ; they ignored the clan-relation between 
tho lalukclars and the people j the former found themselves 
deprived of traditional rights, while the latter failed to 
appreciate material bcnefils which they hardly knew how to 
utilise, conferred at the expense of immemorial sentiments. 
Oudh was soon in a ferment, which however was to a great 
extent allayed when Henry Lawrence was called from 
Sajpulana to take charge. Tho beneficent eflScl of his 
influence was seen after a few weeks ; the vast majority of 
the talukdars refusing to join in tho revolt, until they were 
persuaded that the British had given up the hope of fighting 
their way through to Lucknow, and had surrendered the 
Residency garrison to its fate, 


Rajputana The same influence, exercised in Rajputana, had already 
mU the toned down the alarm created among the princes of that 
' semi-independent province over the Adoption question ; and 


a like spirit to Sir Henry’s was shown by his brother George 


who succeeded liim there. In the Panjab, the policy of 


John Lawrence and Dalhousie had not conciliated the 


Sirdars, but it had deprived them of much of their influence; 


while the old Khalsa men, whatever their sentiments imght 
be towards the British, were more positively hostile towards 
the Hindostani sepoys, who were apt to assume the offen- 
sive airs of conquerors. The British Frontier officers had 
acquired the devoted adherence of half the hill tribesmen; 
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there was even a sect of " Nikalsainis,” who had deified 
John Nicholson to his own intense disgust. And beyond 
the bprder, Dalhousie’s movement — ^instigated by Herbert 
Edwardes— towards an alliance with Dost Mohammed of 
Kabul, was successfully consummated by treaty in Feb. iSjy, 
with the result that the old Amir stood loyally by his troth 
when the conflagration came. 

' On the other hand, the state of the Bengal army was The Ben- 
increasingly unsatisfactory. Except for a few recently raised 
Sikh and Ghurka regiments, it was enlisted almost entirely 
from the Hindustanis, that is from the dwellers in Hindustan 
proper ; a small proportion were Mussulmans, but the great 
bulk were high-caste Hindus. By the terms of enlistment 
they might not — except in the case of six specific regiments 
— be called upon to serve outside India : and they further 
differed from the Bombay and Madras armies in regimental 
organisation, in ways which induced a comparative laxity of 
discipline. Now the annexation in Burma had put the 
authorities in a dilemma. Burma needed troops. To The 
increase the call on the Madras army would check enlist- g^'“' 
ment in that province. To meet the difficulty, Lord Canning Enlist- 
issued tl»B General Service Enlistment Act, under which all ment Act. 
recruits for the Bengal army were in future to be liable for 
general as well as for home service — a serious matter for the 
high-caste families, who looked to the army as a profession 
for their sons after them, and to whom the crossing of the 
sea involved a breach of caste. The new regulation appeared 
to have been accepted quietly ; but it was soon brought, in 
the minds of the sepoys, under the category of the insidious 
measures aimed at Caste : another of the items accumulating 
to form an avalanche. 

At the end of 1856, a quarrel which had been growing The 
with Persia came to a head. Encouraged by the Crimean P™'?" 
war, the attitude of the Persian Government had for a year 
past been first insolent and then defiant In spite of vigorous 
representations, the Persians marched an army on Herat, and 
took it in October. War was declared next month, and in 
the beginning of iSjy a considerable force from Bombay, 
including some European regiments, and commanded by 
u 
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Outram with Havelock and Jacob under him, was engaged 
in bringing Persia to reason. Thus the loyal garrison was 
further reduced at the most critical time. For India iirwas a 
fortunate accident that Britain had also become involved in 
a war with China — whereby in the summer, the Indian 
government was enabled to intercept and detain for its more 
urgent need some troops which arrived from England under 
orders for the Chinese war. 

Then in the beginning of 1857 came the blunder, which 
gave the enemies of British rule a gratuitous lever wherewith 
to engineer an upheaval 

The cart- This was the affair of the greased Cartridges. It had been 
tWKP^md- to replace the musket hitherto in use by the Enfield 

' lido. Depots for the new weapon wore established at Dum- 
dum, one of the ('anlonmcnts near Calcutta, and at Amballe 
in Sirhind, and a cartridge factory also at Minit, south-east 
ol Delhi whore there were several regiments. A lubricant 
was needed in the manufacUirc of those cartridges, which the 
sepoy would have to bile before using. At the beginning of 
January — bofnro a cartridge had been issued— a low-caste 
employe' at the Ilumdum factory, iiuarrolling with a high- 
caste sopoy, threatened ium with impending loss- of caste 
and degradation for all sepoys because be said cow’s fat and 
pig’s fat were being used in the manufacture of the new 
cartridges ! for the Hindu accounts the cow as sacred ; and 
the Mussulman too would be defiled, since Mohsmmedans 
bold swine to be unclean. From station to station the report 
sped like wild fire. The minds of the sepoys, wrought up to 
an acute stage of religious nervousness already, were gripped 
The by it. Agitators who had been watching for their opportunity 
MussaP gjjjgg jt, The panic among the soldiery was vigorously if 
SL^NMia secretly fomented, Moslem fanatics found excited listeners 
Sahib, of their own creed. Intriguers of the Mogul party played 
inridiously on the fears of the “ infidels ” whom they meant to 
use asjeatspaws ; the Brahmin heir of the late Peshwa, hot 
with wrath against the British, from his jaghir at BithQr near 
Cawnpore, began secretly to play for his own hand. ■ 
S^naot Denials and explanations were vain; the Government 
aaiest, (eguyjtions as to the ingredients in the manufacture had been 
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strict enough, but contractors were known to have evaded 
them to some extent. In February a regiment near Mur- 
shidaiiad, the home of the old Bengal dynasty, refused the 
cartridges, and practically carried their point. Incendiarism 
broke out. At the end of March a Barrackpur regiment 
became insubordinate. There were no objectionable ingre- 
dients in the cartridges issued, but nothing would convince 
the sepoys that it was so j instead, the wildest rumours were 
swallowed of contamination in other government supplies. 

A prophecy was repealed from lip to lip that the British 
were to reign for their hundred years — and this was the 
hundredth year from Plassey. Yet the authorities continued 
to take no steps for dealing with a possible outbreak. In 
the end of April, some troopers at Mirat mutinied: the 
mutiny was suppressed, and the men were thrown into gaol. 

The insubordinate Barrackpur regiment was disbanded ; so 
was that of Murshidabad. Then suddenly, at the centre of 
Mogul disaffection, the blow was struck. 

The truth has to be found somewhere between those who Wat the 
say that the Revolt was simply a Mutiny of sepoys in a panic. Revolt 
and those who call the Mutiny an organised Revolt. The 
panic w*s engineered by political intriguers : but the insur- 
rection was not organised. None of the Native rulers had 
made up their minds to rise. There is every indication that 
the sepoys took their leap blindly in the dark, not knowing 
whither tjtey were going. But there is also every indication 
that the Nana Sahib on one side and a Mogul faction on the 
other had a great deal to do with working them up to take 
the leap, and that the Mogul faction at least had a tolerably 
definite idea of the use which was to be made of the leap 
when taken. It was a use which did not appeal to the 
Hindu princes ; and by showing their hand at the outset, the 
Mussulmans provided these last with an excellent reason for 
holding back. Whether they would otherwise have risen 
remains an open question ; but on the surface, it would seem 
that the panic look effect prematurely, and so forced a 
premdture pronouncement from the Moguls. 

At any rate, on the tenth of May, the sepoys at Mirat The 
mutinied, released their imprisoned comrades, broke open the outbreak. 
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gaols, shot thdr officers, killed every European they could 
find away from the British regimental quarters, and made for 
Delhi. On their arrival there the next morning, tha dly 
papulation rose ; the Europeans were massacred : half a score 
of British held the arsenal for some time — then when resist- 
ance was no longer possible blew it up, and with it two 
thousand of the insurgents ; and then the Restoration of the 
Mogul Empire was proclaimed. The Revolt had begun. 






CHAPTER XXVJH 


REVOLT 
{Map VIZ) 

T he outbreak at Mirat and the seizure of Delhi by the Breathing- 
insurgents were the beginning of the great revolt : yet 
the explosion did not follow imm^iately. Had the rising 
been thoroughly organised, the mutineers could have practi- 
cally made themselves masters of the country from Delhi to 
Patna. Had the British, on the other hand, been prepared 
for the emergency, they could have paralysed the revolt, 
unorganised as it was at the beginning. As matters stood, 
nearly all the sepoys in the Ganges districts were given the 
opportunity of joining the insurgents, while on the other 
hand thf British were given time, so to speak, to get their 
backs to the wall. 

Between Delhi and Patna there were an immense number Disposi- 
of sepoy regiments ; but the supply of European troops was !“““ 
extraordinarily small. At Mirat there were two regiments ' 
and a strong force of artillery ; at Agra, one regiment, and 
some artillery ; at Lucknow, one x^ment and a few artillery- 
men ; at Dinapur, near Patna, one regiment ; at Cawnpore, 
there was a detachment of the Lucknow regiment. The 
Native regiments at these stations were — Mirat, three; Agra, 
two; Lucknow, four; Dinapur, four; Cawnpore, four. At 
Benares, and at the all-important station and fortress of 
Allahabad, there were no European troops at all, and none 
at Delhi. 

It was within this region that the British with the loyal Area of the 
Native regiments, were at death-grips with the sepoys, until Mutiny, 
the pressure was relieved by the capture of Delhi and the 
first relief of the Lucknow Residency in September. Outside 
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this area, prompt and vigorous measures entirely prevented 
the rising &om making any head in the Panjab ; it was heid 
in check in Bengal ; and though the Gwalior army roserafter 
some delay, it did not throw itself into the struggle during 
this first stage. South of the Ncrbadda, there was no out- 
break. Of the reigning 'native Princes, none associated 
himself with the revolt, for the Mogul at Delhi was a 
mere simulacrum; but the Oudh Begum and her son, the 
Rani of Jhansi, and Nana Sahib the adopted son of the 
quondam Peshwa Baji Rao, threw all their energies into 
the struggle. 

The real series of mutinies did not begin till May 28th, 
nearly thi'ee weeks after the Mirat outbreak. In the inteTOl, 
the Panjab had been secured : a force hiid been collected at 
Amballa and Mirat to attack Delhi ; Henry Lawrence in 
Lucknow had bean steadily pressing on preparations in 
expectation of a siege, and dotachinonts of troops were 
beginning to make their way up from lower Bengal towards 
Allahabad. 

The In the Panjab were many of the men whose names men 
Panjab bold in highest honour : John Lawrence, the Chief Cotn- 
aecute . Ibe head ; Neville Chamberlain, 'Herbert 

Edwardes, John Nicholson in tlie Peshawar distiict;^ 
Montgomery j MfLeod, Richard Lawrence, J. D. Maephetson 
and Corbett, at Lahore. At the moment of the Delhi news 
arriving, John Lawrence himself was absent. Thp Lahore 
officers forthwith resolved to disarm the sepoy regiments. 
The presence of a British regiment therej and of two others 
at the arsenals of Firoxpur and Phillur made it possible to 
carry out the disarmament and secure those important points, 
With John Lawrence's assent, the frontier officers promptly 
formed a movable column, which^ marched rapidly upon 
disaffected stations, and soon brought the whole province 
under control It must be observed that in the Panjab, not 
only was there an exceptionally large proportion of European 
soldiers, but also the levies of frontier tribesmen such as the 
famous Guides, and the regiments composed of Panjabis and 
Sikhs, were antagonistic to the Hindostani regiments of the 
Bengal army, and in many cases enthusiasticifiy devoted to 
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their British officers ; so that there was also an exceptionally 
large proportion of well-affected Native troops. 

Batween May 30th and June 14th nearly every regiment Series of 
from Delhi to Benares mutinied. Some murdered their ‘"“'‘nies. 
officers ; others escorted them to places of safety. Some of 
the regiments marched off to join the main body at Delhi, 
others to swell the armies gathering on Lucknow. The 
mutineers of Cawnpore were actually taking the foimer 
course, when Nana Sahib induced them to return to besiege 
Cawnpore. 

At Benares the mutiny took place on June 4, but the 
station was saved by Neill who had just arrived with a 
British detachment At Allahabad, Brasyer with a Sikh 
regiment seized the fort, which was secured five days later by 
Neill’s advance from Benares. 

West of the Jamna and the Chambal, outside of the Panjab, 
the sepoys mutinied successfully at Hansi, Hissar, and Sirsa ; 
to the east of those places, the chiefs of the Cls-Satlej Sikhs 
were actively loyal. Southwards, Nasirabad close to Ajmir 
was one of the first to revolt, the sepoys afterwards distin- 
guishing themselves by maintaining llieir order and discipline 
among themselves ; and at NimSch, well to the South, the 
men also mutinied. These regiments went to swell the 
army at Delhi. 

The Gwalior contingent, in Sindhia’s service, officered by 
British, piutinied on June 14th : but Sindhia himself, guided 
by his able minister Dinkar Rao, and the agent S. C. Mac- 
pherson, was loyal and succeeded in conveying most of tho 
British to Agra. The Gwalior troops for the time remained 
south of the Chambal and Jamna. At Jhansi the mutineers 
massacred the British; but at Sagar, southwards, a loyal 
native regiment secured and held the fort 

By June r 2, the column from Amballa and Mirat had The force 
driven the mutineers opposed to it into Delhi after some 
sharp engagements, and was in occupation of the famous 
Ridge. Being gradually joined by forces from the Panjab, 
its numbers at the end of Jane reached 6500 ; while the 
Delhi sepoys were probably nearly 30,000. 

At Cawnpore, a handful of combatants and a largo number Cawnpore 
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of non-combalanls held out against the Nana from June 8 to 
June 26. 15y that time tlte defences had become worthless 
and the defendeis were decimated. The station had ms one 
time been of gioat importance, and it now contained a large 
number of European women and children. These had been 
collected together behind very inadequate intrenchments j 
but the swarming sepoys and followers of Nana Sahib were 
kept at bay day after day with extraordinary resolution, the 
small garrison pouting so fierce a fire upon tire enemy that they 
were constantly heaten off. But the sufferings of the besieged 
were intense ; in less than three weeks some two hundred 
and fifty had perished ; and when the Nana offered terms, 
it was felt that for the sake of the women and children they 
must be accepted. The whole iiavty were to he placed 
in boats, and sent down to Allahabad under safe conduct. 
Then ensued that ghastly act of treachery which roused the 
English I’cople to frmwy, and to a thirst for vengeance which 
dominated every other sentiment. 'I'ho exEausted garrison 
were allowed to reach the river, and were packed into the 
thaloli-covored native boats ; hut instead of starting on the 
journey down stream, the Native boatmen slipped overboard, 
and volley upon volley was poured into die doomeif vessels. 
The thatch was fired: as n last resort, men, women, and 
cluldten struggled into the water. The men were killed, 
save a very few who succeeded in escaping ; the women and 
children wore allowed to live, and were taken back 1o Cawn- 
pote, to be literally butchered, in cold blood, to the number 
of over two hundred, not three weeks later, when Havelock’s 
force was all but entering the town. 

Ptcpaia- The fall of Cawnpore turned the siege of Lucknow into a 
tious at certainty. There Henry Lawrence had made the Residency 
Lucknow, (gady for a prolonged resistance, while maintairung the Machi 
Bhaun fort temporarily, in order to control the city. Now 
however, the mutineers concentrated on the N.E. An 
attempt to check them was foiled at Chinhat; it then be- 
came necessary to evacuate the Machi Bhaun, which was 
successfully accomplished; and the famous siege of the 
Residency or Baily Guard began upon June 30th. 

On the same day, Henry Havelock who had been on the 
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Persian Campaign arrived at Allahabad and toot over the 
command there. 

Wkh the close of Juno ends the first phase of the revolt, Composi- 
by which its character was established. Whatever the “f the 
original design may have been, it had actually resolved itself 
into a rising of the Hmdostani sepoys, of whom the vast 
majority wore Brahmins or Rajputs — high-caste Hindus; 
while owing to the deliberate policy of the British, only a 
small proportion of Mussulmans were recruited. The Mussul- 
man population however, was heartily on the side of the 
rebellion, which the Mohammedan leaders intended to turn 
to account for the restoration of the Mogul dominion. But 
as yet, not only did the princes, Maratlra, Rajput, and Sikh, 
abstain from hostilities, but the great landholders and their 
clansmen in Oudh also held aloof; with the exception only 
of such as considered that they had an extreme personal griev- 
ance against the Biitish, like Nana Salrib and the Jhansi Rani, 
their tendency was to observe neutrality. Nor was there any 
recognised head, or any clearly defined policy ; for while the 
Mogul party had a programme, it was not one acceptable to 
the Hindus. 

Henc^ at this point, the total result was : — The mutineers Disttibu- 
controUed by Mussulman leaders were in great force atdun.uf 
Delhi (whore the British had planted themselves on the 
ridge lying on the N.W. side of the city). They were in Jmo 30. 
great fortje at Lucknow, where the British were completely 
hemmed in, and whore the party of the Oudh Begum was 
dominant. They were in strong force at Cawnpoie, which 
commanded the passage of the Ganges, where any. force 
advancing to the relief of Lucknow would have to cross, and 
here they were under the command of the Maratha Brahmin, 

Nana Sahib. On the south of the Jamna, the mutineer 
regiments had not yet concentrated; but later on, they drew 
together near Kalpi. Eastward of Benares and Azimgarh, 
they had not yet broken out, and the line of communication 
between Allahabad and lower Bengal) via Dinapur was not 
cut, so that along this line British reinforcements were 
pushing up steadily though in driblets. Hence during the 
next three months attention is concentrated on three points — 
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llie operations before Delhi of the British, gradually reinforced 
by troops from the Ranjab ; the defence of Luclcnow'; and 
the advance of Havelock to the relief of Lucknow. iWitli 
each one of these forces there were bodies of loyal sepoys. 

Opera- The Commander-in-Chicf, Anson, had originally intended 
foreU^i" Delhi operations ; liut he had died of cholera 

' at the end of May, being succeeded in the command by 
General Barnard. On July 9, Barnard in turn succumbed, 
and was succeeded by General Reed, who, from illness, had 
to give place immediately after to Archdale Wilson. 

From the Ridge, the line of communication to Kurnal, 
Amballa, and so to the Vanjab, was open. On the other 
hand, the enemy were free to move whore they would, 
There had been a moment, just after the Ridge was seized, 
when it had seemed possildo tliat the walls of Delhi might 
be captured at once by a sudden attack ; hut the doubtful 
opportuuity was not used, and Uieie was nothing for it but 
to settle down to a siege, in which it was open to question 
which of the combatants was really basieger and which be- 
sieged. It was clear however that the city could not be 
carried until the arrival of the siogo train from Firozpur, 
During July, and the beginning of August, it •'ms the 
mutineers who attacked the British position j four times in 
force in July, and on August 10-12 j but each time they 
were repulsed, as were also innumerable minor attacks. In 
the meantime, the uncertainly as to the state of tlve Panjab 
Eeinforee- was passing away; John Lawrence was very urgent that 
“‘ut* Delhi should bp taken, but it was some while before he 
jab! would consent either to the raising of Sikh levies in the 
Panjab itself, or to the dispatch from it of Nicholson’s 
movable column — either measure being obviously full of risk, 
but the second at least being essential if the Delhi force was 
to accomplish its object. At last however yielding to the 
urgent representations of Maephetson and John Nicholson, 
he resolv^ to take the risk; for the greater need, the Panjai 
was almost denuded of troops ; and Nicholson led reinforce 
merits to the Ridge which brought up the numbers there tc 
more than 8000 effective, of whom nearly half ware British 
An attempt was made at the end of August to intercept thi 
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appioach of the siege tram but this was biillianlly foiled by 
Nicholson By Sepl 6, Iho siege tnin had arrived, and 
about» 3000 additional native levies had joined Wilson 
vras persuaded, not vvilhoul difficulty, to adopt the sehemc of 
attack laid down by Baird Smith the chief engineei, the Thestorm 
arrangements being earned out with great skill and audacity mg of 
by Alexander Taylor The breaching batteiies began to open 
out on the nth, and continued thiough the 12th and 13th. 

On the night of the 13th an immediate assault was resolved on. 

Foui columns of attack were prepaied early on the morning 
of the 14th, the way was laid open foi one of them by the 
splendid act of Home and Salkeld, who blew in the Kashmii 
gate Two other columns foiccd their way througli the 
breaches, but the fouith assault was repulsed. The rampaits 
were won, but in the attempt to press foiwaid Nicholson 
received a moital wound — Nicholson, the dauntless soldier, 
whose hgure has become poibaiis. moic vividly impiessed 
upon the English mind than that of .any othci among the 
heioes of the war. So gi<we was the situation tliat Wilson is 
erroneously supposed to have boon on the voigo of oitkiiiig 
a withdrawal But if thcie was any indecision 111 his mind. 

It was Amoved by the unanimous opinion of those loiind 
him. At all iisks, the foothold won was to be maintained. 
Gradually, day by day, the Biitish diove thou way thiough 
the city, on the 21st the whole of it, with the peison of the 
Mogul, vjas in then hands, and the mutineers wcie m full 
flight to join the aimy 111 Oudh A column was despatched 
flist in pursuit, and then to Agin, whence latci on it went to 
join Sir Cohn Campbell’s relieving force at Cawnpore. 

Meanwhile, the force at the Lucknow Residency had been The de 
maintaining a fierce stiuggle In it weie some 3000 souls, f““ 
including more than 500 women and children, 700 loyal 
sepoys, and rooo British combtUants. There was food Ueai 
enough stored for a long siege — theie were moie guns than dency 
could be adequately woiked But round about lay thousands 
of the enemy, under cover, which in places brought them 
within a few yards of our defences. 

The gairison suffered a terrible blow at the outset, Henry 
Lawrence receiving a moital wound The plans for defence 
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liowevor weru tlioroughly undevslood. Il did nol take long 
to loam that the ramparts were too well prepnied to be 
Character rushed, and that there was no fear of the enemy’s artilleij 
of the niaking an effective brcaxdi. The supreme risk lay in the 
almost limitless possibilities of mining. The amazing fact 
of the siege is, that out of thirty-seven attempts, from July 
20 to Sept. 23, one only was successful in making a breach; 
six mines, which were duly exploded, were short, and did no 
harm ; whereas no fewer than twenty-five were either broken 
into and destroyed by counter-mines or abandoned on 
hearing counter-mines. The circumference which had to be 
defended was about a mile. The ceaseless toil and vigilance 
entailed on the engineers, and on the men detailed for 
raining — there happened to be a good many Cornish mineis 
among the English troops, which was foUunate — may be 
imagined. Had the enemy run galleries ns they might easily 
have done, at several points simultaneously, il would have 
beou physically impossible to detect and meet them all, 

The raulineers could not storm the dofcircos ; but they 
could and did make it iinpos.siblo for any member of the 
garrison to expose himself from a loophole, for however short 
a lime, without receiving a Imllel. Three limes tfiso they 
made attacks in force ; and though all were triumphantly 
repulsed, the fighting force was being seriously and constantly 
reduced by wounds and sickness. On the one [ occasion 
when a breach actually was made by mining, it was effectively 
repaired before an attempt was made to storm it. But the 
Perllona strain was terrific Communications with the outside world 
d almost entirely cut off. Rumours of disaster were rife. 
° ^son. Some of the loyal sepoys, doggedly though they fought, had 
made up their minds that unless relief came by the end of the 
month, they would abandon the defence. An impression pre- 
vailed, which was carried through to Havelock, that the food 
supplies were all but exhausted. It became known that Have- 
lock, after penetrating into Oudb had been forced to fall back to 
Cawnpore; which was construed as the abandonment of Oudh. 
The clansmen of the Oudh chiefs from that time swelled the 
ranks of the besiegers. As a matter of fact, the food sup- 
plies were ample, and thp actual strength of the garrison was 
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sufficient to have hold the position for some time longer ; but 
It is extremely doubtful whether the “ Banner of England ” 
would have continued to blow after Oct. ist, if Havelock 
and Outram had not arrived before the mutineers from Dellii. 

On June 30th Havelock was at Allahabad and forthwith Have- 
dispatched Renaud with a party in advance towards Cawn- 
pore. He had hardly done so, when the news of the fall of eSrapore. 
Cawnpote arrived. The whole of Nana Sahib’s force was 
now free to act against Renaud, and might be joined by the 
mutineers from Benares and elsewhere. But on July y, 

Havelock was ready to march, leaving All.ahabiid garrisoned. 

He had with him not two thousand men, of whom more than 
a fourth were sepoys, mostly Sikhs. On the iith he came 
up with Renaud. Next day ho drove back the enemy from 
Fatehpur, where they had expected to catch Renaud. Three 
days later he again routed them in two successive actioas. 

It was believed that there were still prisoners to be rescued at 
Cawnpore. He pushed on, Next day, tlie itith, his force, 
now reduced to less than 1500, routed a mass of the Nana’s 
troops which included 5000 regulars ; pushed on to find the 
enemy again drawn up and reinforced; routed them again; 
was (kcdll a third time in the same day on the outskirts of 
Cawnpore; drove them in rout a third time; and entered 
Cawnpore the next day — to find that the Nana had already 
completed his ghastly work by slaughtering the prisoners. 

It wa3.not possible to push on towards Lucknow without Havelock 
a brief delay; but on the 29th Havelock was across theinOiidh. 
Ganges with but 1500 men, and advanced to fight two more 
successful actions on that day ; leaving an entrenched post 
behind him at Mangarwar, on the Oudh bank of the Ganges 
besides throe hundred men under Neill in Cawnpore itself. 

Nineteen guns were captured; but between the fighting and 
an outbreak of cholera, a sixth of his force was killed or Aan 
di comiat. And then came the news that the Dinapur 
regiments down the river had mutinied, the communications 
with Bengal were threatened, and there was no present 
prospect of reinforcements coming. Havelock had no 
choice but to fall hack on his entrenched post at Mangarwar. 

Thence he again marched on Aug. 4, to fall on the 
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galheiing onemy a socoiul time at Basharat Gaaj, the scene 
of his last victory. But ngain cholera was ravaging his little 
foice ; and to add to his iHfficultics, there seemed to bonevery 
prospect of the mutineers at Kalpi moving on Cawnpoie. 
With intense reluctance, Havelock felt that he most retire to 
Cnwnpore though not without first inflicting a third defeat on 
the rebels at Basharat Ganj, and clearing them from his oira 
neighbourhood. 

Have- The retirement to Cawnpore meant evacuation of Oudh 
ft" territory. To the Oudh local chiefs, this seemed the 
Cawnpore, abandonment of the Residency garrison. At last they 
August, yielded to the pressure from the rebels, and sent their 
retainers, as we have seen, to join the mulineer army nt 
I.ucknow; hut till this time, they had not done so, nor even 
now did they itorsonally take up arms. They did no more 
than accept what appoaieil to he a //e Jndo dominion. 

llcaidus tho threatening Gwalior Contingent at Kalpi, the 
Roliillas wore now gathering at Kiralcabad, to the N.W. 

In tho meantime, howovor, the lino of communication m 
Uinapur had boon cleared. Tho sopoys in liehar had not 
muliiiiod till near the end of July ; when they did so, the 
leadurahip was takun up by Raja Kimwar Singh <Sl Jugdes- 
pur (south of tho Ganges), an aggrieved talukdar; who 
turned his forces (gainst Arrali, a post whore there were a 
very few Europeans and some treasure. But besides tho 
Europeans, there were fifty of Rattray’s Sikhs at Arrah. A 
Civil Engineer, Mr Vicars Boyle, had on his own account 
converted a house into a fort ; in which the fifteen Europeans 
and the Sikhs collected, and conducted a brilliant and 
successful defence. A detachment was sent from Dinapnr 
to relieve them, but it was ambushed and driven back with 
heavy loss. Major Vincent Eyre, however, who was pto 
ceeding up the river with some guns, learning the position of 
affairs, collected a small force, marched upon Arrah defeating 
and dispersing a large body of the enemy, relieved the place, 
and with the garrison and some further reinforcements, broke 
the neck of a resistance which had threatened seriously to 
delay the arrival of the forces about to proceed to Cawn 
pore. 
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These events happened between July 26th and August 
13th; and a few days later, Outram, who had recently 
arrived at Calcutta and was given supreme command in the 
district, was on his way to join Havelock. On reaching Outram 
Cawnpore, with a couple of fresh regiments, instead of taking 
command over Havelock, he declared that his comrade 
should have the glory of tlio Relief, he himself serving as 
a volunteer. But this junction of Outram with Havelock 
was not completed till Sept. ig. Neither the Gwalior 
mutineers nor the Rohilla troops were moving. By the 
2ofh, the little army, scarcely over 3000 in number, was in 
Oudh once more. On the 2 ist it routed an opposing force 
at Mangarwar. On the 23rd it reached and captured the 
Alam Bagh fort, four miles from the Lucknow Residency. 

On the 2Stli, leaving a sufficient force to hold the AJam Rescue of 
Bagh, it fought its desperate way into the Residency. Luck- the If ek- 
now was saved. , 

Tho groat defence had been of incalculable service to the 
Delhi force, by detaining so large a mass of the rebels in 
Oudh. It is a curious point that had Delhi been captured 
sooner, Lucknow itself might have been overwhelmed by 
the inflKx of regiments retreating from the capital, before 
Havelock and Outram could have reinforced the garrison. 

Tedinically a “relief" involves the liberation of the 
garrison relieved. In this sense, the reinforcement of Ont- 
lam and, Havelock was not a relief, as it did not allow of the 
withdrawal of non-combatants. But it was a rescue, inas- 
much as the Residency was in real danger of Ming, partly 
owing to the exhaustion of the defenders under the strain, 
though there was no fear whatever of starvation, partly 
because the Native portion of the garrison, loyally as it 
fought, was meditating withdrawal. That danger was now 
entirely removed. The force within the Residency now 
knew that it would have no difficulty in holding its own 
against the besiegers for at least a couple of months, in an 
extended position with improved means, 'of defence. The rear- 
guard left at the Alam Bagh was also able to communicate 
with Cawnpore, and by semaphore with the garrison. So the 
Residency settled down to the second stage of the defence. 
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CONQUEST : GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
(Map FIl) 

Evenli T X 7 HILE Lhese great events had houn taking place, there 
elsewhere. VV no mutiny South of the Nctbadda. The 

Nizam’s Mussulmans were rastive and even clamorous ; bat 
they were kept in hand by the ability of his minister Salat 
Jang. The attitude however of the Maiathas in what had 
been tlie I’eshwa'a dominions, irritated by the Satlara annexa- 
tion, and much in symimthy with Nana Sahib, caused a 
good deal of anxiety and pieventod the Bombay forces from 
securing Holkar’s territory; where the soldiery, whether 
sepoys or local levies, declared against the British witlionl 
making any very active movement. Mhoff, however, the 
station close to Indur, was occupied early in August by a 
Change in British brigade. The outbrcalc had thus been stemmed and' 
'*** *tion broken at the end of September by the forces 

■ already in Hindostan. But now on the one hand the fall of 
Delhi gave a tremendous impulse to the hitherto doublfol 
loyally of the Panjab, in which it at once became practicable 
to raise immense levies for the suppression of the revolt; 
and on the other hand strong reinforcements were beginning 
to pour in at Calcutta and Bombay, the former to be used 
in the Ganges provinces, the latter in the Central Indian 
districts. Sir Colin Campbell had arrived in September ts 
take the chief command ; in October he was organising his 
campaign. In the beginning of November, he had six 
thousand mcit at Cawnpoie, and battalions on their way up 
Relief ot from Bengal. On November 9 he crossed the Ganges leav- 
the I^ck- ing a gairiaqia o{ 1000 men atCawnpore: on the izthhe 
reached the'AIam FagtU^and then, after some hard fighting, 

300 
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the Residency was finally and formally relieved on the 17 th. 

The next ten days were occupied in the withdrawal of the 
whol^ force from that position to the Alam Bagh, where 
Outram was left with 4000 men. Havelock, his great 
comrade in arms, had passed away on November 24th, the 
end achieved for which he had fought so heroically. 

In the interval, the Gwalior muUneer army dropped itsTantia 
rfile of being merely threatening, and became for the first 
time actively aggressive, under Tantia Topi, the ablest 
leader the mutineers produced. While Sir Colin was 
engaged in relieving Lucknow, Tantia Topi crossed the 
Jamna at Kalpi, was joined by Nana Sahib’s forces, 
descended on Cawnpore, was met by Windham, whose 
troops he drove back step by step into their own lines, and 
on Nov. 28 was seriously threatening the position; when 
Sir CoUn was able to dispatch the rescued non-combatants 
of the Lucknow Residency to Allahabad on their way to 
Calcutta ; and then on the 6th attacked the rebel force, and 
drove them in rout with great slaughter, some across the 
Ganges, and others across the Jamna. 

Tlw nttuaJ)}' oomraeoosd tie campaign of conquest. Capime of 
During the next three months, the armies gathered to crush Lncloiow. 
t the rebels in Oudh, From the east by way of Snltanpur 
came Franks with a column, followed by a Nepalese con- 
tingent led by Jang Baliadur; from the west. Sir Cohn, tvith 
reinforcenjents from Agra; at the Alam Bagh lay Outraiu 
with his 4000 men. Both Franks and Outram had sharp 
fighting before the columns had formed their junction ; but 
in the second week of March, the siege of the great mutineer 
army in Lucknow had begun; by the lytb the whole city 
was in the hands of the British, and the rebel forces were in 
full flight; but it was unfortunate that the cavalry missed 
their opportunity, and failed to cut off the retreat or rather 
the rout of the enemy, who were still able to re-assemble 
and take the field. 

In the Indur district, Durand inflicted considerable sii Hugh 
punishment on the rebel forces, between October and 
December when Sir Hugh Rose took over the command. 

In January his force began its march — one column towards 
X 
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Agra, the other with Sir Hugh himself, for Sagar and Jhansi. 
The left column cleared the country up to Gunah on the 
direct road; and then duitng March, moving eastwards, 
attacked and on the 17 th captured the strongly held fort of 
Chandairi. The right column, advancing to Sagar, relieved 
it on Feb. 3, and after capturing the fort of Garrakota 
started for Jhansi on the 27th. By skilful manoeuviing in 
difficult and hilly country and not without some shaip 
fighting. Sir Hugh reached Jhansi on March 21, where he 
was joined by the column from Chandairi, during the next 
four days. 

Cnptureof Jhansi was a powerful fortress, with 10,000 men behind 
Jhanii. its rampatts, After commencing the siege. Sir Hugh learnt 
that Tantia Topi was on the march to raise the siege. 
Thereupon Rose, leaving the bulk of his force to catty on 
the operations, matched with 1500 men to meet Tantia 
Topi, touted him completely, and captured all his guns. 
Returning to Jhansi, he captured the city on the 3rd April, 
and on the night of the 4th the Rani evacuated the fort, 
escaping with her troops towards Kalpi. Thus, with Luck- 
now and Jhansi both captured by early April, the war— in 
familiar phrase — was “practically over.” n 

Keciudes- This however did not mean that tlie fighting was finished. 

“"“^fThe Mussulmans had congregated in Rohilkhand; TantiT 
struggle iu l^e Jhausi fugitives joined forces south of the 

Oudh. Jamna; and the Governor-General, acting on a misappre- 
hension, issued a proclamation the intention of which was_ 
in turn misunderstood by the Oudh Talukdars ; who now,'' 
believing that mere confiscation and ruin were to be thm 
portion, look the field in person with their clansmen, with an 
energy which heretofore they had not displayed. The result 
was a prolonged and very trying period of active guerilla war- 
fare, and some heavy fighting. It was not till the close of 
December, and after the younger Havelock (afterwards Sir 
Henry Havelock-AUen) had induced the authorities to em- 
ploy mounted infantry, that the last embers of rebellion were 
Termina- crushed out on the north of the Ganges. On the south, the 
lion of the Jhansi Rani and Tantia Topi appeared before Gwalior in 
contest jyjjg . sindhia, seeking to resist them, was desmted by his 
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forces and had to fly to Agra ; Gwabor was in the hands of 
the insurgents, and Nana Sahib was proclaimed Peshwa. 

Rose however was soon moving against the Rani and she 
was killed in the course of an action fought on June 17. 

From this time, the war dropped into a pursuit of Tantia 
Topi, who with dwindling forces was hunted month after 
month, till, left with only a few followers, he was finally 
betrayed and handed over to the British in April of the 
following year, to die for his complicity in the Cawnpore 
massacre. 

And so guttered out the last sparks of the great conflagration. 

So far this chapter has been occupied with a simple narra- 
tive of events. It is now time to citamine some particular 
aspects of the revolt. 

As to its constituents ; in the earlier stage, those who Who took 
took part in it were of these classes; The Hindostani psrt >” 
sepoys of the Company’s army; the Hindostani sepoys of““”“' 
the Native “contingents,” as at Gwalior; the Mussulmans of 
the Gauges provinces ; a few aggrieved Talukdars in Oudh, 
with tbeir clansmen ; among the Marathas, the Nana Sahib, 
the Jhansh Rani, and a few minor chiefe. Havelock's retire- 
^nent to Cawnpore added to these the levies of the Oudh 
Talukdars generally ; but these never showed fight till the 
last part of the war, when Canning's proclamation made the 
Talukdars Mtively instead of formally hostile. Then the 
Rajput clansmen became formidable foes. The Mussulmans 
of Afghanistan and the frontier, the Sikh, Ghurka, and 
Madras sepoys, almost without exception remained staunch. 

The Princes hdd aloof. They made declarations of loyalty, 
but would not be answemble for their troops. 

The active elements then are reduced to three — Mussul- Active 
mans assodated with the Mogul tradition ; aggrieved chiefs pauid- 
tnd their retainers or sympathisers; Hindostani sepoys. 

Now these last consisted of a small proportion of Mussul- 
nans, and a very large proportion of high-caste Hindus. It 
m the Hindostani sepoys that rose : but it was the Mogul 
tarty which forthwith attempted to turn the rising to political 
iccount ; with them lay the immense advantage of possessing 
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a figure-head. But their action served to check the rebel- 
lious element in the Hindu community. What might hare 
happened if Sindhia had rallied the Marathas to hi§ name, 
it is hard to say ; but even the Nana Sahib was not set up 
as representing a cause till Juno ’58. It is quite cleat 
therefore that there was no concerted attempt at a Hindu 
rising ; but it is almost equally clear that there was a definite 
Mussulman plot to foment a general Mutiny as a means to a 
Mogul restoration. That the plot would have come to any- 
thing without the cartridge incident is improbable enough | 
but tliat incident provided a first-class lover to work with on 
the high-caste vegimenLs of the Company’s army; more 
particularly in conjunction with the Ccnotal Service Enlist- 
ment Act. Once the mutiny was on fool, its extension to the 
Gwalior Contingent, largely recruited from the same field, was 
natural. 'I’bat the Mussulman i»rty was prepared beforehand 
to work the Mutiny for its own ends is a snDiciently obvious 
inference from the promptitude with which on its outbreak 
they took its dircclioti on themselves both at Delhi and in OudhJ 
Neutral On the Other hand, the I’anjab and h’rontier Mussulmans 
elements. m,), associated with the Mogul tradition. The Sikhs, 
Gurkhas and Madrasis were not liigb-casto Hindus: For the 
third factor, such general suspicion mid hostility to the 
British Raj as had been aroused among Hindu princes and 
chiefs had been very much allayed in Rajputana by the 
management first of Henry and then of George, Lawrence, 
and in Oudh by Henry. Except among a few Marathas, it 
was not sufficient to produce active hostility; that needed 
the sense of persooal grievance to be found in Nana Sahib 
and the Jhansi Rani. But, in spite of those soothing 
influences, and of such ministerial control as was exercised 
by Dinkar Rao at Gwalior, and Salar Jang at Haidarahad 
the anti-British sentiment was .sufficiently strong to preclude 
active support of the British, until after the fall of Delhi, 
except from such quartets as the loyal Maharaja of Patiala, 
and the particularly astute Gholab Singh of Kashmir, who 
inherited from the master of his youth, Ranjit Singh, 1 
conviction that in the tong-run the British were sure to 
come out, so to speak, on top, 
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The conclusion then, in vieur of all the facts, seems to General 
be this. The condition of any sort of successful rising was 
the d«velopmont in the sepoy of a determined spirit of"™™*- 
rebellion. There were two classes of malcontents — the 
Mogul party and the aggrieved chiefs — who had a direct 
interest in fostering such a spirit But the aggrieved chiefs 
had no definite policy, the Mogul party had one. The latter 
therefore were able to calculate that it was their main 
business to make sure of a rising big enough to throw off the 
British yoke, because they themselves would inevitably reap 
the fruits of possessing a definite policy, and would emerge 
dominant among the other conflicting parties. Without active 
fomentadon, the mutinies would have been sporadic, and 
readily suppressed. IVithout the cartridge incident, the 
mutmous spirit could not have been sufficiently fomented. 

The revolt was not long prepared j to say that it was 
organised would be an undeserved compliment to the Mussul- 
mans ; but foi some months befoie the outbreak, the Mussul- 
mans were seelcing to convert the Hindostani army into a 
catspaw for their own political ends. 

Next, as to the attitude of the Panjab, and the frontier. Behaviour 
Dost Mohammed at Kabul remained entirely loyal to his 
‘-engagement, vindicating thereby the policy of alliance with 
him, on wWch opinion had differed among the highest 
authorities. Dalhousie adopted the policy, which really 
emanated -from Herbert Edwardes; men whose theories were 
poles apart like John Lawrence and John Nicholson agreed 
in disliking it. But the result was convincing. In the 
Panjab itself, there was sympathy neither with the Mogul 
nor with the Hindostani sepoys ; yet it was not till the fall 
of Delhi that John Lawrence could venture on allowing Atiitude of 
levies e« masse. Here is one of the insoluble problems of the Pin- 
the might-have-been. The policy carried through by Dal-i“*’' 
housie and Jolin Lawrence prevented the Sikh Sirdars from 
being actively dangerous. The policy advocated by Henry 
Lawrence would have made them an active power for good 
or for evil. Would they have thrown in their lot with the 
British or with the rebels ? Under Henry Lawrence’s own 
guidance, it may be confidently held that they would have 
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been loyal like Iheir kinsmen in Sirlund ; but under any 
guidance less sympathetic the effect might have been far 
otherwise. « 

So much for Uic “might-have-been.” For the actual 
conditions, they seemed to John Lawrence in June so serious 
that he actually proposed the transfer of Peshawar and the 
trans-Indus to Dost Mohammed, in order to set free the 
troops there to join the Delhi foice. Fortunately however 
other counsels prevailed ; and, in spite of the risk, he pre- 
sently assented to the dispatch of Nicholson’s column, and 
the employment of Gliolab Smgb’s ICashmir levies — measures 
entirely justified by the result. 

Conetootof As to the attitude of the Hindostani sepoys themselves; 

ttuajority of cases they followed the call of a few 
sepoya. energetic spirits ; hanging together, but rarely even fighting 
with much enthusiasm. There were some wholesale massacrei 
of British officeis and residents ; Irut it was not unusual for 
those officers only to Ire murdered whoso popularity and 
influence were feared, and Ibis not .so much from a vengeful 
spirit as from the loadeni’ desire to make the regiments 
feel that they had committed themselves irrevocably. The 
massacres at Delhi, at Jhansi, and at Cawnpore obliterated 
from the ordinary British purview the many cases in which 
officers and families were escorted to the protection of 
friendly chiefs or of British garrisons by sepoys, who, niter 
accomplishing their task, returned to throw in their lot with 
the mutineers. 

Loid Throughout the great crisis, the conduct of the Gpvernor- 
Caantne. General was the subject of bitter animadversion in Calcutta 
and in England. As a matter of fact he appears to have 
made two mistakes altogether. The first was before the 
mutiny ; the General Service Enlistment Act, already discussed. 
His Oudh The second was the proclamation in 1858 directed against 
ProcUma- the Oudh Talukdars. Virtually it declared them all to be 
rebels, and their estates forfeit, subject to such relief as a 
benignant government might think fit to grant. More 
troubles arise from misapprehensions than from any other 

C ree. Canning intended the Talukdars to understand 

tif they behaved themselves they would be reinstated by 
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grace of the Goverament. What they did understand was 
that they were to be treated as rebds by a Government 
whiclj they expected to be vindictive. Canning, in common 
with most of the community, believed that they had been 
active in the rebellion, whereas in 6ct they had only joined 
it in a very perfunctory fashion when they thought the British 
had themselves given up hope of recovering Oudh. So that 
Canning’s objects, present to his mind as fair and generous, 
were interpreted by them as being vindictive and harsh ; and 
the proclamation at last turned them into really active rebels. 

It was a curious piece of irony that “ Clemency Canning ” 
was then rated in England, by way of a change, for harshness 
and injustice. 

For the most part this title of Clemency Canning expresses Cmning 
the attitude towards him both in England and in Calcutta, 

.A.t home the reports of massacres awoke a passion for ven- 
geance in which all sense of disci imination was lost t to urge 
discrimination was felt as a kind of sacrilege towards the 
memory of the helpless victims so cruelly butchered. In 
Calcutta the feeling was for obvious reasons greatly aggra- 
vated ; and in addition, the British population there furiously 
resentotF the application of any sort of restraint on themselves. 

But Canning resolutely insisted on discriminating, and on 
imposing restraints on the British in Calcutta. In nothing 
that Canning said or did was there a hint that anything short 
of the utfermost farthing should be exacted from ringleaders, 
or from partidpators in murder or massacre. But the re^ 
lations and instructions which he issued, after the gjBat 
Mutiny was an accomplished fact, recognised that wmher 
tlie question were argued on the ground of moraliw or of 
expediency, sheer undistinguishing vengeance on Me entire 
population was not to be permitted ; and recognised also 
that the irresponsible members of the British^ommunily 
had been roused to a pitch of exmtement incompatible with 
the formation of a cool judgment on the foct^’or with sober 
action in the absence of restraint. Th&rtorrors of the 
mutiny, and the consequent irrepressible JjfBt for blood that 
attended its suppression, left behind an evil legacy of 
mutual hostili^, to be eradicated on|fv gy long years of 
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tesoluttl) jusl admimstMiion , ,i which would hiK 

been mliiiitoly more iatolciahlc, jinhaijs inmdicahle alto- 
gelher, but for the imfiiUorinH liimnc-ss with which Clenaicj 
Canning, ainidat a altum iif taunts and bitter attacks, pursued 
his policy of unswerving justice. 





CHAPTER XXX 


EPILOGUE 

'T'HE great Mutiny ended the reign of the East India The 

Company. For a hundred and forty years, it had Company’s 
been a trading Company and nothing more. Then it had ' 
become embroiled in a sharp conflict first with the French 
and secondly with the Native ruler of Bengal ; from which 
it had emerged after some fifteen years as actually, though 
not in the strict technical sense, a leiritorial and military 
Power without any European competitor. After another 
brief interval, the Company recognised its own new responsi- 
bilities, and the Parliament at Westminster also realised that 
these responsibilities wore in some degree shared by the 
nation at large. The first experiment at Constitution-making 
under Rew conditions was followed by Pitt’s India Act, 
which indicated the Parliamentary idea of the proportion of 
obligation lying on the Country and the Company respectively, 
and laid down the plan whereby the responsibilities were to 
be distributed. As time passed, the Company was forced 
more and mote to subordinate its commercial to its political 
functions; while the inconveniences of a divided control were 
in no way modified, and the Stale evinced a growing in- 
tlination to extend its own activities. Just when the 
Company was completing its century of supremacy, the 
crisis of 1857 arrived, compelling the decisive termination 
of the dual system. 

That it did so is no reproach to the great Company. The Com- 
The inherent difficulties of governing from London a de- 
pendency so distant, when the only means of communication ' 
was by means of sailing vessels, were immense. It was 
inevitable that the men in London should fail to realise 
always and completely the pressing necessities which were 

3=9 
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apparent to the men on the spot ; yet London could not 
simply wash its hands of responsibility, and allow its ad- 
ministrators in India to take the law absolutely into<-tbeir 
own hands. To-day, when steam and electricity have so 
immeasurably increased the facility and rapidity of com-' 
munication, the difficulty is still sufficiently apparent; in 
the days of which we have been writing it was incomparably 
greater. Yet over and above that difficulty, the Company 
itself was subject to the control of a higher power possessed 
of no better information than its own, though without qiute 
the same bias against expenditure. And in governing India 
it was conducting an oiK'ration entirely without precedent in 
history, amidst a vast population wlioso manners and ideas 
were wholly alien, to deal with whom successfully it was a 
prime necessity to divest the mind of superficial western 
analogies, and arguments based on fundamentally foreign 
poliiical and cLhical cooccption.s. If under such conditions 
the Directors had not made grave mistakes, treated their 
pro-consuls with occasional injustice, hampered their action 
at times, resisted their expenditure, and failed to encourage 
their activities in directions which the experience of later 
days shows to have been desirable, they would have been 
more than human. On the whole, the Directors deserved 
well of mankind; and it may be doubted whether the 
immediate government of Parliament would have been s 
whit better. • 

Now however the lime had arrived when Ihe Slate wai 
prepared to take the entire responsibility on its own shoulders, 
at a moment when the old difficulty of communication, of 
keeping due touch with Uic great Dependency, was fasf 
vanishing. The formal change of government did not so 
much create a new eta as express the fact that a new eta 
had begun. 

Piansfciof 1837, Lord Pahnerslon was in office; and in February 
Govern- 1S58, a bill was brought in to transfer the government of 

heCtown" Company to the Sovereign. The Company 

’ was by no means willing to surrender its powers and privileges, 
and fought against the new proposals, Palmerston, defeated 
on his "Conspiracy to Murder" bill, resigned: and Lord 
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Derby took ofBce. A new India bill was brought in, which, 
after many vicissitudes, and much modification, finally passed 
intaLaw in August 185B. 

By the new Constitution, the East India Company and 
the Board of Control were bodr abolished. Instead of them, 
the ultimate responsibility for the Government of India was 
vested in a parliamentary Secretary of State who should be 
a member of the Imperial Government for the time being, 
with a Council appointed for life — a toim of years being 
afterwards substituted. The first Council consisted partly of 
Directors of the old Company, partly of civil or military 
officers from India. As the Directors disappeared, their 
places were filled by Indian oflicials or ex^rificials, the India 
Office thus becoming a Department of State in the hands of 
experts, with a Parliamentary chief. 

< In India also some degree of reconstruction look place. 
The work of administration remained in the same hands, the 
Company’s " Covenanted Service” becoming the Indian Civil 
Service of the Crown. The Governor-General or Viceroy 
was given an Executive Council of seven, including his 
Commandet-itv-Chief, the member for Public Works being a 
later Addition. There is also a Legislative Council without 
whose assent no law can be passed, consisting of the Executive 
Council with additions. The additional members usually 
include some Natives of standing, and some representatives 
of the mercantile community. There is nolliing elective or 
democratic about the system : the members of Council are 
nominated from above. It rests on the theory of government 
by experts, which has its disadvantages, but also has merits 
which are perhaps less obvious or less readily recognised, 
from the prevalent theory in England that experience con- 
nected with any given department probably makes a man 
unfit for supreme control of it. It is not clear however that 
as a mere matter of efficiency the Indian system is not on 
the whole the more successful 

In three respects it is to be noted that the Mutiny was 
followed by and was probably the cause of a change of 
policy. The attitude on the Adoption Question so con- 
spicuously assumed by Dalhousie was given up, and the 
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Native Princes were well pleased to know that what they 
regarded as the legitimate course of succession would not again 
be hastily set aside. The Talukdars were gratified by a mew 
move in the direction of restoring the status to which, as 
some held, they were entitled, and which, as othcis held, 
they had usurped though it is hardly probable that this 
alteration has been altogether to the advantage of the ryots. 
Third and not least in imiKirlaiice ; the military arrangements 
were re-modelled. The rule was laid dnwn, that one third ol 
the military forces in India must consist of European troops, 
The old jealousies lictwoou tho “king’s olBcers” and the 
" Company’s Officers ’’ were obliterated liy the amalgamation 
of tho forces. Tho vital fact however was that the European 
soldiery could novel again Ix' onliuimbored in tho over- 
whelming pmpouions which had tendered the struggle in the 
early months of tho mutiny .so dcsiicrale. 

Last It is not our purl in this volume to enter on the history of 
watils. the now rdgime. We have had to truce the history of tlic 
BriRsli in India from their earliest eomie.\ion with the East 
until dieiv supremacy was acknowledged from the mountains 
to tho sea over all the land. When their first factSry was 
established, the sou of Akbai the Great ruled at Agra, and the 
Mussulman kingdoms of the Uoklian still survived in the 
south ; wliile their futmo power was yet undreamed of, the 
Dekhan kingdoms fell under the Mogul dominion. ^ While 
rival French traders were establishing themselves, tho Maratha 
Power was growing, and the Delhi Empire fell to pieces. 
After a short and sharp contest, the Ficnch rival was driven 
from the field, and Plassey made the British masters of 
the richest province of India. A century passed ; and the 
heir of the house of Baber was a State prisoner, while eveiy 
prince aclmowledged the Britisli over-lordship, confirmed by 
the failure of the great convulsion. The pen of Macaulay 
has made the story of Clive and Warren Hastings familiar in 
some of its aspects ; many pens have related the stirring 
episodes of the mutiny. But of the changes which took 
place between T783 and 1837, and of the men who made 
those changes, the great majority are curiously ignorant. 
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The details arc difficult to unravel, difficult to view in their 
true connexion. It has been the primary object of the 
present writer to simplify the problem for the student; 
to fielp him to a mastery of the fundamental points which 
shall enable him to appreciate the more readily the records 
of heroic action, of resolute patience, of unswerving justice, 
with which our Indian annals abound ; to distinguish more 
clearly between the peoples over whom it has been our task 
to govern. 

Forty-three years have rolled by since the Sovereignty of 
India passed formally to the Brlli^ Crown. Since that day, 
there have been wars beyond the border and “little” wars 
with the frontier tribesmen. That frontier has not ceased to 
advance. It has girdled in Burma : decade by decade it has 
embraced fresh tracts of mountains and ravines, fresh clans 
of wild hill-men, till only recently we have seen the trans- 
Indus raised into a separate Province. But throughout the 
years since the last embera of rebellion were quenched in 
the last days of 1S58, within India Proper unbroken peace 
has reigned. That after all is the most significant of all 
possible comments on the British Baj. In the Punjab, in 
Hindostan, in Bengal, in the Dckhan, for forty years no 
armies have met in the shock of battle. No foreign foe has 
set foot on Indian soil since the British became definitely 
the leading Power ; since the Sovereignty of Britain was 
proclaimed, no Native potentate has raised his standards 
either in revolt against the alien dominion or with aggressive 
intent against his neighbours. Since the days of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, such a period of peace has no parallel in the 
Indian annals. We believe at least that the intelligent 
Natives recognise in the British Supremacy the only alternative 
to anarchy: that they are alive to the need of some one 
Power whose paramounlcy is beyond dispute; that they 
know that no other overlord would give them the same 
securiQi or tax them so lightly. 

Constantly, but gradually and not often incautiously, the 
number of Natives admitted to responsible office ten^ to 
increase. But time alone will show whether the Orientalism, 
the forms of thought, the ideals and the prejudices that are 
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inherited in the blood, the traditions that have been handed 
down through immemorial centuries, can be displaced by 
those other forms of thought which are our Western 
inheritance, and without whicli democratic institutions' are 
unthinkable. Such a change Iras not taken place, not are 
there any trustworthy signs that it is in progress. Still is the 
East East, and the West West. In a land where dominion 
has never been seen and never been held without the power 
of the sword, the military superiority of the dominant race 
must still be the ultimate sanction of its domination ; where 
such domination Ls the condition of indei, doctrines ot 
eriuality cannot take practical cQccl. Hut though its yet the 
Dritish Raj has not brought ahout the (loldcn Age, it has 
brought peace and scairity and even-handed justice where 
they never prevailed tieforu save a-S tnulitions of a mythical 
past. Honour to the men who have wrought that great 
work ; may their sons and their suns’ sons merit like honour 
from generation to genorarion; worthy, when they depart 
from the scone of their labours to have graven upon their 
memorial tablets the words that sound the keynolo of high 
endeavour, the epitaph of one who was not the least among 
the heroes, Henry Lawrence — 
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NOTES 

A . Ch. X,— The Impeachment ok Warren Hastings. 

T he attack on Warren Hastings by Bnrke and his allies is 
not strictly speaking a part of the History of India ; but 
some further reference to it is desirable. Macaulay has written 
of it in one of his most brilliant passages, and the trial has been 
the, subject of much magnificent rhetoric. A brief summary how- 
ever, unembellished by eloquence, may be found useful. 

Hastings reached England in June 1785. His own first im- 
pression was that his reception was entirely favourable, and that 
ministers would be wholly on his side, though some sort of 
attack on him would probably be made. 

On th« other hand, Burke had thoroughly convinced himself 
that Hastings had been a tyrant i Fox, whatever his moral con- 
victions may have been, saw in the question of Indian ad- 
mlnisti'atlon an excellent means for placing Pitt in a dilemma ; 
Francis was the relentless enemy of Hastings, and represented 
the authority of the man who had been on the spot. 

In January 17S6, the challenge was fiirown down by Hastings' 
own agent, Scott, in parliament ; who invited Burke and Fox in 
effect to come on if they dared, to which they merely replied 
that they were coming on when it suited them. 

In F ebruary, Burke moved for the papers required for framing an 
impeachment. Parliamentary skiimishing went on during March. 
Then Hastings made the mistake of asking to be heard m person 
at the bar of the House j there proceeding to read a long vindica- 
■ tion of his administration, which unfortunately was extremely ill- 
adapted to his audience less on account of its matter than its 
manner. 

The teal campaign began m June, when Burke made the 
Edhilla war his ground of assault. The rights and wrongs in 

Y 317 
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regard to this charge have been discassed in the text. But 
whatever they were, the fact that Hastings had been nominated 
to the governor-generalship three times after that war made h 
something of a cliose jugie^ and Burke’s motion was rejecle£ 

Now, the supposed facta of this war formed the strongest par 
of the indictment against Hastings. No one believed that, after 
this had failed, any of the other charges would sufhce as the 
basis of an impeachment. The second attack was grounded on 
the treatment of the Raja of Benares, Great was the astonish- 
ment when Pitt after apparently defending Hastings, at length ' 
announced thnt as in his opinion the fine imposed on the Rajah was 
excessive, he would give his vote in support of the hostile motion, 
Every sort of explanation for iho sudden change of front was 
olTcrcd. The loason given by I’ilt hintsclf was universally 
scoutctl i mu can U lie pretended that it was in any seme 
suQiclcnt to account fur hi.s action. I’ersonul motives were freely 
imputed both to I’ltt and Diuidas. Tlie indisputable fact is that 
when the Rohilla motion came on, I’itl did not intend to 
countenance nn Impeachment ; when the Benares motion came 
on, he had made up his mind to countenance it. It is certain 
that in the interval Pill had been .studying the whole guestioe 
of the Hastings administration ; and setting aside the natuial 
temptation to seek for Improper motivos in the conduct of ninisters, 
it seems perfectly reasonable to hold, with Lord Rosebery (fl'H, 
p. 8$) that Pitt was simply convinced by the evidence examined ' 
and digested in the interval not exactly of the guilt of Hastings 
but of the impropriety of the Government identifying itself with 
him. The conclusion was only reached at the last mdment, hut 
once reached it could only be acted on by accepting the hostile 
motion. 

Pitt’s action settled the question. The hostile motion was 
carried. In February 1787, Sheridan made the famous speech 
on. the affair of the Oudh Begums which was regarded at the time as 
having touched the high-wqler mark of British eloquence. The 
impeachment was now a certainty ; and in May, Hastings was 
formally impeached by Burke at the bar of the House of Lords. 

For a fuller account of the proceedings from the picturesque 
point of view, the reader may be referred to Macaulay’s essay i 
from the historic and ethical point of view, to Lyall’s Wafftn 
Hastings (English Men of Action), chapter vill. Here we need 
only summarise. 
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The trial began in February 1788. After the preliminary steps, 
Burke opened the attack with a general indictment, powerful but 
violent. Then Fox had his turn and it was not till June that 
Sheridan again developed his theme in relation to the Oudh 
Begums. After this the court rose— it had been occupied alto- 
gether for thirty-five days. The sittings were not renewed till 
April of the following year when the court sat for seventeen days. 
In lypo it sat for fourteen days, and for five days' in 1791. Next 
year, the defence had twenty-two days. When the defence con- 
tmued in 1793, “ of one hundred and dghty-six peers who had seen 
the Begum cirarge opened by the prosecution, not more than twenty- 
eight were now listening to the defence” (Lyall) ; yet it was not 
till April 1795 that the House of Lords gave judgment— acquitting 
Hastings by a laigc majority on every one of the questions sub- 
mitted. Tire trial had cost the accused about ^100,000. 

'B. Ch. XXVU.— The Increase of the Native Army 

UNDER UaLIIOUSIE, 

It is stated in the te.\t, p. 303, that the grave disproportion 
between British and Native troops was paitly due to the increase 
in the latter necessitated by Lord Dalhonsie’s Annexation folicy. 

This estatemeiit, previously emphasised by General M‘Leod 
Innes in his Sfpoy Revolt, has been challenged in a very 
recently published work by Mr Demetrius Boulger {India in the 
Nineteenth Century, p. 197), where he writes ; “What are tlie 
facts ? ... He reduced the number of the native army by 7000 
men. . .*. Here it must suffice to say that Lord Dalhousie's 
annexations did not lead, as alleged, to an increase of die native 
army, but to its reduction, however slight” 

Mr Boulger cites no authorities; and it would be interesting 
to discover his grounds for this very surprising and positive 
assertion. 

“What are the facts?” lu 1845, when the first Sikli war 
broke out, the numbers of the Native Regular Aimy were 
about 240,000 {cf. Sir W. W- Hunter's Dalhouae, p. 213). When 
Dalhousie left India in 1856, their numbers were 233,000. That 
is, between 1845 there was a reduction of 7000. Is this 

the fact over which Mr Boulger has stumbled? If so, it has 
escaped his attention that, after the first Sikh war, Lord Hardinge 
reduced the Native army by not less than 50,000 men, and 
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Dallioosie increased il again by over 40^00. The difference 
between Hai-dhige’s reduction and Dalhousic's increase would 
seem to have taken shape in Mr Boulger’s mind as a reduction 
by Dalhousie. Hardinge effected the reduction by lowermg the 
strength of the battalions from 1000 to 8ao— not by disbanding, 
regiments, Dalhousie effected the metease by the reverse process 
of raising the same battalions to approximately their previous 
numbers. (See Henry Lawrence’s Paper on Lord Hardinge’s 
administration, in the Calcuita Review, 1S47; also Viscount 
Hardinge’s “Hardinge” in the Ru/ers of India, p. 167 ; Sir W. 
Hunter's Dalhousie, p. stg ; and reference Ihcie given.) 

Tlte actiutl fact therefore .appears to bo that the great Native 
army of 1S45 was reduced by about twenty per cent, by Dalhousie's 
predecessor, and thul the Annexations necessitated its rcstoci. 
tion practically to the e.u'liec strength— mainly at the inslaircoof 
Sir Charles Napier, who succeeded Gough its cornmandcr-iiwhid 
hr 1849. 

Yet Uris does not represent the whole incrense, for il does not 
take into account the new vogitnents raised in tho Pairjul) itsolf; 
so that, under Dalhousie’s idgirnc, the native army was acluaily 
increased by not loss than twenty-live per cent. 

Dalhousie himself viewed the resulting disproportion with ap- 
prehension, repeatedly urged the need for more EuropeaCi troops, 
and actually raised an additional ffuropo.in regiment in each of 
the three Provinces : but this was more than coirnlerbalanced by 
the withdrawal of regiments for the Crimea, in defiance of his 
protests, and later for Persia also. Moreover, he designed a fiesh 
reducUon, hy reverting to the lower strength of Native battalions | 
in almost the last Minute he wrote, he proposed the chsband- 
ing of several Native regiments, as well as an addition to the 
Em'opean forces. But the broad fact remains Uiat Dalhousie 
took the risk of adopting a policy whidi involved the increase ol 
the Native army by twenty-five per cent., without obtaining a 
corresponifing increase in European military establisbment- 
although he was alive to the resulting danger and urged the 
necessary precautions on a deaf Government at Westminster. 

C. Ch. XXIX— Lord Canning. 

The view of Lord Canning taken in the text is one which ii 
generally repudiated by residents in Calcutta at the time of th( 
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mutiny. Calcutta opinion was unanimously in favour of the 
most stringent measures ; no severity would have been deemed 
exce^ive ; and all restrictions on Europeans were accounted as 
something of an outrage. The Tivm in London took the same 
view; and it is only necessary to look at the cartoons of 
the period to realise that the papular temper had been roused 
beyond the control of reason. This was natural enough ; and 
neither Calcutta nor London deserves much reprobation, if it is 
true that both capitals “lost their beads.” But that they did lose 
their heads, while Canning kept his— that he was right and they 
were wrong— is certaiiriy the impression produced on the student 
who comes to examine the question as one not having taken 
part in it. 

Calcutta had many grievances against the Governor-General. 
It held that the General commanding in Behar should have had 
positive orders to disarm the sepoys instead of being instructed 
to'act on his own judgment. 11 believed that he had dis- 
countenanced the formation of Volunteer Corps in Calcutta. 
It was angry because a strict censorship had been extended 
to the European as well as the Native press, and because 
Europeans as well as Natives were required to obtain a license 
if they ^wished to carry arms. There were individuals whose 
services did not meet with the recognition they deserved, and 
for this Lord Canning was held responsible, Yet in some of 
these cases, it is clear that the Governor-General could not have 
been personally to blame ; while in others he would have deserved 
blame if he had acted otherwise than he did. 

But the head and front of bis offending lay in the Resolution 
of July 1857, giving instructions to what may be called the 
emergency officers appointed to deal willr deserters and mutineers. 
The effect of these instructions was to confine severe penalties to 
mutineers who had taken part in the murder of officers, or in 
other outrages, or were talien in arms. The storm of indignation 
roused by the instructions appears of itself to be sufficient proof 
that they were imperatively needed to check what would after- 
wards have been recognised as a fatal policy of bloodthirsty 
reprisals, though the passion of the hour would have accounted 
them as no more than an instalment of just retribution. Never- 
theless it is the fact that Lord Canning deliberately chose to 
accept the obloquy with which he was bespattered on account of 
the Resolution, rather than make public the whole of the evidence 
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on which he acted ; not becnusc the evidence was insuflicient, hat 
because it was too staggeiing. The historian must recognise the 
splendid courage and self-controi displayed under extraordipatilj 
difficult conditions by the Governor-General j but since the data 
by which he was guided were not made known to the public, it is ■ 
scarcely surprising that the public did not take them into con- 
sideration though it niay be doubted whether in its then frame of 
mind it would have been greatly influenced by their publication, 
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j 1.— GENERAt HISTORV. 

Tht History oj India by Mouhtstcaet Elphinsjone 
remains the standard English account of the various Native 
Dominions, prior to the establishment of British Ascendancy. It 
is a worh of immense research, to which all students are deeply 
indebted ; and it covers the whole ground of custom and myth as 
well as political history. 

iThe standard history of the British Dominion down to the first 
decade of the nineteenth century is that of James Mill, 
continued by Wilson to 1835. James Mill however was inclined 
to pose as the Philosophic Historian ; in other words, as a 
censor of his own countrymen j and his interpretation of events is 
always inclined to err as imputing the baser rather than the 
higher*motjve, while he gives undue weight to tlie evidence 
against the Empire Builders. Substantially, his views on the 
character of the leading actors are very much those of T. B. 
Macaulay. 

But from the point where his history closes, there is no other 
general* work of quite the same rank. Marshmak’s History 
covers the whole field from the earliest times to the retirement of 
Dalhousie. It is usually sound, accurate, and impartial ; but 
occasionally lacks lucidity. To the same class as Marshman 
belong the Sierf History of India by Talhoys Wheeler, and the 
Student’s Manual by Meadows Taylor. The former is very well 
arranged and indexed. 

Sir W. W. Hunter in The Indim Empire and the Brief 
History of the Indian Peoples is concerned comparatively little 
with the story of the rise of the British Power, The two 
completed volumes of the History of British India on which he 
was engaged at the time of his death only come down to the 
amalgamation of the rival British Companies in the first decade of 
the eighteenth century. 
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Sir Alpeep Lvale’s llrithk Doiiiiiaoii in InHia is a® 
admirable study; but it is more a study than a history, and 
at any rate after Wellesley it becomes all too brief. As an 
introduction to the subject, however, it can hardly he'* sur- 
passed. 

There are gaps in the Rulers op India series, which prevent it 
from forming a complete story ; while the histoilcal interast is, by 
the scheme of the series, somewhat subordinated to the personsL 
The individual volumes are refeired to below in connenion 
with their respective periods. 

Tod’s Uajas/Atiu, Ckook’k Nar/h West Pmvmccs, and Kbenk’s 
Hindostnn-, are all infoiniing works, though the two former deal 
rather with the byc-wtiys and accessories of history than with 
history proper ; and like the valuable but ponderous (larger) 
History of TAr.uiiv.s WitBKl.EK, treat of the I’eoples of India, 
not with the Urilisb Kxpansum. CliNN'NiiliAM’.a V/iVs/pr 
SibhSi and tlKAN'r I Itilf’s /fistmy 0/ the ihmMas will be found 
serviceable by the .student j and also .Sir John MALCOLM’S 
Politka! Jndin (the Uiio of the Ibilisli) and Central Mia 
(Tlie Maralhas) to iSaj, Captain Maiian's In/lHCtM af Sea- 
Power (chapters vii., vill., and xii.), imd the second part of 
Seeley’s Eximmion of E/tghttitli are nlnit).it necessary for the 
understanding of certain aspects, military and political, ’t of the 
British Expansion ; while the exposition of Native traits in 
Sleeman’.s Rambles and ReroHectians, and in Lyall’S Asiatic 
Studies may be supplemented by the intimate knowledge of 
Native habits shown in the Indian novels Tara, Scetah, and 
Tippoo Sultrm, by Meadows Tavlor. 

To these may be added Sir J OHN Kaye’s lives of Indian Officers 
(a dozen biographical sketches) : Compton's Lives of the huRan 
Ailveftiierers which deals rather with the bye-ways of history; 
Malleson’s Decisive battles of India, a vigorous but not always 
accurate piece of work; Lee-Warher’s Protected Princes of 
India, a work to be consulted only by serious students, but of 
much value : and some portions of Sir John Strachey’.s InMa, 
and Sir Georoe Chesmey's Indian Polity, both of which ate 
chiefly concerned with post-mutiny conditions. 

Apart from Blue-books and Despatches in general, sundry 
volumes of selections therefrom will be referred to in connexion 
with their patlicuiar periods. Similarly the volumes of the 
Ctdcittia Review) contain valuable articles on current political and 
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military topics, and questions of administration, some of which will 
be especially refeiTed to below. 

5.— Specific 

’(The letters R, I. and M. A. mean that a volume belongs to the 
Rulers of India senes, or the Men of Action series, respec- 
tively. The purpose of this list is not so much to give a 
partial list of authorities consulted, or for the verification of 
facts and opinions given, as to refer the reader to books from 
which he may gain supplementary information,) 


Cc. i.-iii. 

. Elphinsxone’S History. 

Keene’s Hindostan. 

Ch. ii. . 

. Baber’s Memoirs : translated by Erskine 
and Leyden. 

Bahar (It I.). 

AhbarCK. I.). 

Ch. ill. . 

. Aurangsib (It I.). 

Ch. iv. . 

W. W. Hunter : Hislory of British India, 


vols. U 

Albuqustque (R. I.). 

MALLE 30 N : The French^ hi India. 

„ Di^leix (It I.). 

Ch, V. . . , Bernier’s Travels (Ed. Constable). 

Ch. VI. . . . Malleson : Dupleix. 

Ch. vi,, vii. . Orme^b (Robert) Militaiy Operaitons in 
Industan. 

Ch, vi., vn., viii. . Macauiav : Essay on Clive, 

Wilson : Clive (M. A.) 

Cc- ix., X. . , Macauiay : Essc^ on Warren ffasEngs. 

Lyall : Warren Hastings (M. A) 
Trotter * Warren Hastings. 

StrachEY : Hastings and the Rohilla War, 
Stephen: The story of Nuncowar and 
impey. 

G. W. Forrest : The Adminisiratian op 
Warren Hastings j Selections from Letters 
and Vespatchest 1772-1775. 

Madkwva Rao Sindhiai^. I.). 

Haidar All I.). 

. Cormvalhs I.}, 


Cb. xi. . 
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Cc. xii., xiii. . 

Ch. XV. . 

Cli. xvi. 

Cc. xvii., xviii.. 


Cc. XX., xxi. . 


Cb. xxii. 
Cb. xxili. 


APPENDICES 

. IVslkstcy (R. 1.). 

PBiVRCr. ; life of Wellesley. 

Owen : SeleUion from WellesUfs^ Do 
sfatclus. 

. Lord Hastings (R. 1.). 

Diary of Lord Hastings in ItuHa (Ed. Lady 
Bute). 

. Lord Amherst 1.). 
xix. Cornwallis (R. I.). 

Arhuthnot, Sir T. Munro [Minutes and 
Reports of Sir T. Munro, with an Intro- 
duction J. 

Sir r. Munro (R. 1.), 

CoLitiiKooKE ; life of MouHtstuort Ulphin- 
stone. ' 

F.lfhinstone (R. 1.). 
iM-d W. llentmck (R. I.). 

Kaye: History of the Adminislration of iht 
E.I.C. 

Kayk : Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

„ Lfccs of Indim OJicws, yol, i- 
Mayne : Village Communities. 

, Jia/ijit Singh (R. I.). ' 

AuchlandifS.. I.). 

Cunningham : History of the Sihlts- 
Gough (Sir C.) ; The Sihhs and the Sith 
Wars. 

Kaye ! lives of Indian Officers, vol. >>• 

„ Histo^ of the Afghan War. 

. Goldsmid : life of Sir fames Outreon. 

Napier; lift of Sir Charles Napier- 
. Hardings (R. 1.). 

Broadfoot; The Career of Major Broadfoet, 
Lawrence (Henry) : The Administration of 
LordHardinge {fialcutta Roviesv, vol. viii.). 
Gough (Sir C.) : The Sihhi and the Sikh 
Wars. 

INNES (Gen. M'Leod) ; Henry Lavirence. 
Cunningham : History of the Sihhs- 
. Gough (Sir C): The Sihhs and the Sikh 
Wars. 


Ch. xav. 
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EDWARUES (Herbeit) ; A Veetr on iht Pan jab 
Frontier. 

Lady Edwardes: Life of Sir Herbert 
E^ardes. 

Shadwell : L^e of Lord Clyde, 

Thackwell : The Second Sikh War, 

\ Life of Sir H, M. Durand. (Vol. 
ii. Essays and Minutes.) 

Dalhousie (R. L). 

Ch, XXV. . . Lalhoitsie (R. L). 

Trotter : Dalhou^ie, 

xxvi. . . Temple (Sir R.) : Thomasoji, 

Macpherson : Afemoriah of Service in 
India, 

Balhousie (R. I.). 

DalhoUSIB: Minute of Feb, 28, 1856. 
xxviii.j xxix. Kaye and Malleson ; History of ike Indian 
Mutiny, 

INNES (Gen. McLeod) : Tke S^y Revolt. 

„ „ Lveknow and Oud/i 

in the Mufitty. 

Forrest (G. W.): SekrUons from ike Utters 
and dispatches in the Military Dept. 1857-8. 

Canning (R. I.). 

(For the Mutiny, there are innumerable biographies dealing 
with portions or aspects ; e.g. of Cohn Campbell, Havelock, 
Outram, Nicholson, the Lawrences; Reminiscences, as those of 
Lord Roberts, Lady Inglis, Holmes, Maude, etc. It is impossible 
to produce a working list. There is something to be learnt from 
nearly all such books. The first on the list, Kaye and Malleson, 
treats the whole story in great detail ; though the personal pre- 
dilection of the authors aie given considerable scope. The two 
next are markedly careful and accurate, but concise, the work of 
an actor in the drama ; the fourth is a selection of official docu- 
ments ; and the last contains a lucid summary of Che political 
aspects of the episode, and of the policy of the Governor-General.) 
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OF Indian Tfrms, and Vhrases iikfiv io be met wuh, eitiibr 
IN nils Volume ou in Works u'sBd iok Keiorenci, 

(WliBW Ihe raoclciu spoiling is given, and the madcr may be doubtful ns 
to jiioniinci.ilion, Ibo vowels uc maikul long oi sboil — 1, \ ) 


ADaLAT 01 Adawiui : amrl «f 
liislicc. Adalat ot Sittirfu 

Adntulut ^SMXMitcui tmiU 

Aimians. (t) piesiiu uihilnUuls 
ofAfghanisinn \ (lalliulmnMussnt 
mans of Afghan dtsceiil 

A(»iNi . Ullcof the IlnUsh leprc- 
senlativt iit the pioLcclud or semi- 
iiiilcpeudent cotuts . cuept the 
most iniiioilant, wheicthc ofSctal 
19 teimeu a Resident 

Amil oi Awmii : one of Iho UUes 
foL Revenue coUectois under the 
Native ruleis. 

AMfR loid, clucf ; a Mohammedan 
title i also appearing as and 
Aftr. Appiotiriatcd in paiticulai 
by Uie tillers of Sindh, and by 
Dost Mohammed and his snc' i 
ceasors at Kabul 

Ana, Anna a small coin=iN of 
a rupee , foiznerly reckoned as 
equivalent to 1|<I. 

Baboo . onmnally a title of respect, 
veiy mucQ like Maatei or Mr 
Being parliculatly aifected l:^ the 
class of clerks in Lowei Bengal, 
it IS now used m common par* 
lance to denote a member of that 
class 

Badmash, Budmash : a loguc. 

BasAdur ; champion. A title im 
plying distinction m battle. 

Batta * extra allowances b^ond 
the pay originally fixed foi 
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miliLaiy oHicois, granted ou a 
u'giiUi scale. Thi hatta came 
t<» be u'Kaulcil iis an .ictuuiught, 
md Kunclion jo 'Mmlf.jiattn 
was seiums giievancL. „ 

Ua/aar * the mniket, the sheets id 
wlncli llio natives buy md sell 
“Ib/.uii uunouis,” the common 
talk in the streets. 

Biakim ‘ piincess, especially the 
daughtei, wife m widow of a 
monarch. 

Canarrsk a pic-Aiyan dialect 
TOoktin m parts of the N W 
Dckhan. 

CiiAUiii 01 Ciioor. the tribute 
demanded by the Maxathns, 
amounting to one fouich of the 
revenues of the district in whicli 
It was levied. 

CltUFALlY* a bolt of fiat cuke, the 
common food in Hindostuo, 

CoLuscioR I the Distnct head of 
the Revenue depaitment. 

Commissioner: goveinot of a 
province. CMtgf 
governor of the gi eater provmces 
which have not teen raised to Lt 
Governorships. 

CooLY t labourer. Probably derived 
from the lace-name Koh of tubes 
in the N W Ghats 

Crorci 10,000,000; used as the 
equivalent of a **n:dhon sterling” 
in the old calculations which 
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reckoned lo rapeeb lo the 
sovereign So a /of oi hXh=i 
100,000 mpees ~ £ io,oao ; d 
Tio^^ a cioie 

CuTCHA not genuine — theopposiie 
of pucka , the nearest general 
equivalent would be shoddy. 

CuiCHSiL&Y administiaiivc office, 
or court-house 

Dacoii or Dakait member of a 

Dak or Dawk post oi iranspoit, 
by means of iclays of cnni^& 
established at definite poinu 
Ucncc Dah ■ bnngalcvit the 
equivalent of a posting inn 

■DAKBAit oi Duruar (1) the cou.it 
and council ol a monarch (a) A 
CouiL function 

Dmioga. local head'Conbtahlc or 
Chief of Police 

Deccan oi Dekiian* (i) India 
south of the Necbadda ; (a| m a 
moieicaUicted sense, the Nizami 
dommions. 

Dben or DIN' the Fmth, tt, 
Islam; the slogan of Moslem 
fanatitism 

DewAN or DiwAn head of the 
exchequer bo DiWANi=ieventte 
administration. ! 

Di 5 ab the land between two nvei^ 
above then confluence, *' Mesopo- 
tamia *' Tht Doab " par cxe^i 
Imci 1$ that between the Ganges 
and the Jamna 

Durbar. .t^^Dakbar 

Factory a trading establishment ' 
of the East India Ccijnpany. 

Fakebr or Fakir: a Mohammedan 
devotee or i&naOc. 

Fcringhi ■ a Emopean— the nmne 
being denved from the Arab foim 
of the term I rank” apphed 
especially to the Poituguese, but 
also to the Biitish when a 
certain measure of hostihty or 
contempt is intended to be con- 
veyed. 

Firman: an impenal decree 


Five Rivers: land of the, the 
Panjab, Isetween the Indus and 
the Sallej 

GLNniR or Gentoo: the old 
tenns for the Hindus, as dia 
tinguiahed from the Mohamme 
dans who were spoken of as 
“Moois”oi “Moormen” and 
somebmes as “Moguls” 

Ghazis Mohammedan fanatics. 
GttAHlH OI Gsvktiz. Sctiy 
tures of the &ikh sect 
Guru * prophet, religious leader 
A leim of special piominence 
among the Sikhs. The first 
Guiu was the founder of the 
%ct, Nonuk ; the tenth m sue 
cession, and the last, was Govmd 
Singh, who gave the Sikh insti* 
mtions their (Inal authoritative 
form 

Havildar a non commissioned 
officer m a native regiment. 
ntMEl the purest of the dialects 
descended from Sanskrit 
IIiNDOShAN (i) All India (a) 
India noith of the Nerbadda, as 
opposed to the Dekhan [q.v ) or 
India south of the Neibadda (3) 
llindostan propei, t.e Northern 
India exclusive of the Panjab and 
of Behar and Bengal 
Hindostani (z) an inhabitant of 
Hindostan proper (0 s ). (a) a 
dialect, otherwise called Urdu, of 
which the chief components arc 
Hindi and Persian ; which grew up 
m the mixed camps of the Mogul 
armies, becoming a sort of lingua 
fraticaox general medium of cum- 
in umcabon. 

IIOOKAM 1 an order 

IKOAE : luck, " star.” 
iNTBREoroB the nozRe apphed to 
unlicen^d trades in tM days 
of the East India Company’s 
monopoly. 

Jaghir or Jagelr: an estate 
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gianti^ icnt-fiec un coudiliun of 
mihl<Li,y service ; iisiiiilly bul nul 
ucccbsaiily contmuccl to ibc 
wcccshuib of ihtt gtanlcc or pay^ 
meni of lines oi lees. Ilencc 
jAGlliRDAU, llie holder of a 

JitMMADAR : a native oHicei m a 
sepoy regiment. 

IChatsa: the Sikh body m Us 
aspect a miliUiry biuthcihood ; 
the Sikh regiments of the lUiiiy 
of the fhiijan •itaie. 

Kuan ; Lhief, loul , a Moh.tmmcd.in 
title, tmiiutonly home liy tom 
maiulurs. When a ixjsstssrfl 
himself ol a crown, he umk the 
title of Shah instead : Alimml 

Khan Oui.im bti.uiu Alimeil 
Shah, and Nadir Klian iH*cMuc 
Nadu Shah. 

Lac 01 Lakhs: 100 , 009 : hence 
UBUnlly foi a la^h ol rttfnes^ 
10 , 000 . 

Lai-Sahiboi Loitu^SAictH: iiuivu 
title foi the Govcuioi'GenoioJ. 

Maharaja: a Hindu tiUe^gieai 
king, 01 king of kings : later, the 
bign title ol Uououi giaatcd to 
llindn punces by the Einpcroi o\ 
the Biilish, ' 

Masnad 01 Musnuo : the loyal 
cushion 01 thione 

MIr : seo Amir. 

Misl: the gieat Sikh body was a 
combination of smallei groups or 
confederacies called M\sh, 

MoFUSbiL : the countiy districts, ' 
as distinguished fioin the olics. 

Mogul : (t) title of the empeioib ' 
of the house of Babei ; (2) 
Mussulmans othci than Hindu 
converts or those of Afghan 
descent; (3) the M ugiiat division 
of the Tailar race ; the origin of 
both the othei applications of the 
teim. 

MohXream : an annual peiic^ of 
fasUng among the Mohatninedans, 


actaimpanicd by gieat reliowiR 
evciLumcnt. 

MoiriiR . the standard gold com of 
India, of the nppioxitnate vdue 
of 15 rupees. 

Monsoon : the pciiodical south 
west wind blowing geucially from 
May onuaids , also used wr the 
N.E tiadc wind, blowing m 
October and November. 
MooNsni.L • secretary, or tutor 
Moor 01 Moormrn: the name 
used by old wiilcis foi the Indian 
Mussulmans. 

Moulvii : .1 Mohamineildu doclo 
<>r )»rofessoi of the Law. 

M i;t/ : the name used l>y the Britsh 
for ihi* people of Aukanr 
Muijah 01 Mom All ihestmcM 
Mouiviu 

Musnud: w6 Masnai). 
Mussulman Aloliammedan Ap 
paumLly comiplcil from Mutlu 
man ifiu ptuul oi A/os/m or 
H/u\Unu 

Naikhi : a couupUtuiv (i) formeily 
used foi N(ava 6 (^.v.) as equiva- 
loot to roienlntc j (al ksnee ap- 
plied to Europuaus who returned 
f] om India with long pmseb and 
(.liicuUd habits. 

NAWaii 01 Nuwam: a Deputy, or 
nominally suboidiimte ^vernor 
of aProvince of thcMognlBinpire, 
Oudh, Bengal, the Camaha 
' It bccins in fact to have been 
originally a pluial of Naibb 
deputy in the same way thai 
Offiioh came to be used 05 = 
chief or loid, from being origin 
ally a pluial of Am%r> 

Naik: chief, not a title of tk 
first rank. Ilaiclai Ah wasknowi 
' as llaidar Natl before he mad 
I himself Sultan of Mysore- 
Nullah: the l^ed of a stream 
whether dry or running. 
Nuzzur; a gift, fine, ox benew 
Icnce firom a feudal inrenor. 

Omrau : chief or lord. Properly 
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the plurd of Amir, A 

Mohammedan title. 

Faddy field: rice Held. 

pADranAH, or Padshah : the great 
King. A title reserved to the 
Mo^l, but bestowed latterly by 
the Diilish on the king uf Oudb. 

Pagoda : (t) a Hindu Suddhist 
temple ; (2) more rarely, an idoi ; 
(3) a coin, generally but not al- 
ways gold. 

PANCaiAYET Of PUNCHAYttT : a 
committee or council primarily 
consisting of five members (from 
pnhichi five), which contralled the 
aflairs of the village communUies, 
with the Patel or head-man as its 
president. Hence applied to 
other committees, notably those 
elected by the Khaim re- 
^ments formed on the same 
analogy. 

PXndit or Pundit: a man of 
learning, Cite Hindu equivalent 
of the Mohammedan Moulvie. 

Pand Y : the ziamecommonlyappUcd 
to the Mutiny sepoys, PSndi is 
the wtme of a Brahmin caste 
which supplied a large proportion 
of the recruits from tne Upper 
Provinces in the Bengal army: 
hence applied generally to the 
Hindostani sepoys. 

PanjaHj^un/ab, or Punjaub: (i) 
the country lying in the triangle 
formed by the Indus, the Satlej, 
and the Kashmir mountains jlit^- 
ally Paneh'Ob^ the Five Waters 
{cf, Doab, the land between two 
waters), watered m fact by six ' 
rivers — Indus, Jhilum, Chenab, 
Ravi, Bens, Satlej $ authorities 
dueling as to which of the six 
is excluded, whether on account 
of sise or of position. The Fanjab 
was organised as a State by 
RanjltSingb. (2lForadmiaistra- 
tlve purposes, tne name Js ex- 
tended to embrace a province of 
the Biiiisb System which includes 
Delhi on the £. and Peshawar 


on tlm W. (3) A portion of this 
province (trans-Indus) has in igot 
been incorporated in a new 
** frontier" province and is no 
longer part of the official Panjab. 

Parsrb: Persian sun-worshippers 
who fenned and maintain a 
separate community. 

PAtsl: the headman of a village 
immunity. _ Madhava Rao 
Sindhia with mock humtlUy 
called himself— and was generally 
called— the Patel, The pronun- 
ciation is shown by the common 
spelling, Potail, of pre-mutiny 
writers. 

PAthaN: (i) name of the N.W. 
frontier tribesmen ; (2) equivalent 
to Afghan^ an Indian Mussulman 
of the stock deriving from 
Afghanistan \ (3) specifically, of 
the Mussulman robter companies 
associated with the Pindaris, 
whose most famous chief was 
Amir Khan. 

Pbishwa or Peshwa: primarily, 
the title of a minister of 
Maratha heirs of Sivaji. The 
office became hereditary in the 
fkmily of the Brahmin Balaji Wa- 
wanatb, the Feshwas absorbing 
the suprema^ in the Maiatha 
confederacy, while the repre- 
sentative of Sivaji became a roi 
fainda7it. 

Peon : chieilv in use in 5. India ; 
(sometimes; for a foot-soldier ; an 
orderly, or amemberofthepohee. 

Pb&gunnaii : sub-divi»on oraDis- 
trict or Ztllak. 

PSBMANBNT SEOTLaUSMT t the 

! zetnindari land settlement of 
Een^ made by Lord CornwalUs, 
fixing in perpetuity the amount 
of the rent or land-tax payable 
by the zeMwdaris, 

Pbrwanna or PuRWANNA \ an 
official order. 

Pbshcush *. fee, fine, or quit-rent. 

PindAri: a class of free-bootets, 
mainly Macalha, who develop^ 
into an army of marouderb, in 
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cunjunclioit with the orgnnizvd 
Iwads of Patlmn&. Tlic mo&L 
celebrated chiefs of the two 
bodies were Amir Khan, ami 
Chitu. 'nieir head-quarters were 
in Central India, K. of the Ner- 
Ladd a. 

roLlOAK ; title of estate-holders in 
the Madras Presidency. 

Political: applied only to '*for- 
dgn^’ affairs. The ^‘Political*’ 
PepartmenL is the Pcparlmenl 
for foreign aflairs, and “jjoliti 
cals” the ulTiccrs engaged tliereoo. 

Pd'AiL: ire Patki.. 

Puc’KA: genuiuu, hall-imi'lced, the 
opposlLe of (uichiu 

PuNim' s .v< Pan]»t. 

PCNJAJI : iC& PaNJAII. 

PuunAUJ the curtain, secluding 
the women of the household. 

Raja i a Hindu title, originRUy’ 
C(nuv.alonl to “ king,” wilh JMnlia- 
raja os a sort of xuperlativc. The 
head of any Rajput clan was a 
R^a. The graniotl (he 

title to sufTicicntly iiupartatU 
Hindu ncmlndnrs nr chiefs. 
“Prince” U pei’haps U^e nearcbl 
oquivalenv. KA1S and Rana arc 
variants : so is the Rao common 
among Maratha names. 

Raka : the form of Raja appropri- 
ated by the chief of Udaipur, 
in Rajputana. 

Rani : Queen or Princess : fenii- 
nine of Raja. 

Ravat or Ryot : an actual coltb 
valor of the soil. Hence Ryot^ 
WAiLi sitTTLQMBNT, a revenue 
settlement under which the col- 
lector levies the government rent 
or land-tax from the cultivator, 
direct, without inlerventioa of a 
superior land-holder. 

Rbsipbncy : the quarters of the 
Resident {^.v.]. 

Rbszsbnt ; the accredited repre- 
sentative of the British at the 
greater protected or semi-inde- 
pendent courts. 


Kuim : a silver coin, tockoned os 
worth two shillings or one-tenth 
of .1^ pound sterling, until the de. 
prcciation of recent years. A /aki 
= 100,000 lV=;£io, 000 . K'Cm 
= 10 , 000,000 = 000 , 000 . 

Ryot: jtfrRAYAT, 

Sadr or SUSOER: supreme! esa 
the Sadr Adalat or Supreme 
Court. 

SAxrin : title of respecl, gcntleimni 
applied generally to the Brilfsli. 

Matt : dedicated ; fapcdfically, a 
widow dudlcalcd to t,cU-immolft- 
Uon, on her husband’s funeral, 
pyre. The custom was peculiar 
to ITindiiK. More commonly 
wriilen Suiluc. 

Kk(A 1> ; a Molmmmodan of a Camily 
claiming deseeul from the 
phel, 

tiEpov: a native soldier In the 
Rrilish service. Also written 
Sll’AIlJ. 

SiiAii ] Mohammedan ecmtvalent 
of king. 

JjUAIIzAua \ heir-apunrem. 

SJlA.STBk : the flindu^ sacred 
writings. SilASTEi, a professor 
of the Hindu Law. 

SuiA: name of one of the two 
great sects of the Mohammedan 
body. The Persian “.Sofy,”aDd 
the Mussulman kings o^theDek 
han were Shins. The Moguls 
belonged to the opposition sect 
of Sunnis. 

SiiiiCARi : hunter. 

SiKKS \ originally a religions sect 
of “reformed*^ Hindus, founded 
byNanuk: who gradually became 
formed into a semi-religious semi- 
militarycoramunity, and acquired 
the control of the Panjab and 
Sirhind. disciple. 

Singh : lion. A common name 
among Rajputs, adopted Hnive^ 
sally by all SiXHS ; who in the 
literature of the Fanjah wars 
are often referred to as the 
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SipAhi: Sepoy. 

Sirdae : officer, chief, lord. 

SiRKAR or Sircar: (ijlhe supreme 
Gopemment j ( 2 ) the Eastern 
districts of the Dekban ; also 
spelt drear and Siarkar, 

30PY : Ihe European corruption of 
Sa/ofoif the name of a Fersian 
dynasty, 

SUBAH : (r) a province j ( 2 ) used 
for SUBADAR, the governor of a 
province. Thus the Nizam woa 
also c^ed Snbadar of the Dek* 
ban. In regimental language, 
the Subadar is the highest grs^c ! 
of native officer, 

SuDDBR : see Sadr. 

Sunni : see Suia. 

SUNNUD or Sannad: a patent 
from Government. 

SU^TTBE ; see Sati. 

Talurdar': a landed proprietor; 
a term in use in Hindostan. 
Hence, Tamikdabi aoTTUt* 
MEKT I a revenue settlement 
under which the land-tax or 
government rent is levied from 
toe ttdstMars without interven- 
tion of a superior setuindar. 

Tamic : a pre-Aryan language, 
spoken in parts of the Dekhan. 


Teluou : a pre-Aryan, language, 
spoken in parts of the Dekhan. 

Tiiuqgbb or Tiiagi : the occupa- 
tion of the Thugs, or Thaos, 
tribes of professional hereditary 
murderers. 

Urdu : the language of the camp, 
ue, Hiitdastam [q-v.). 

Vakii. or Vakeel : secretary j or 
member of a minor embassy or 
deputation. 

Vbdas : the sacred books of the 
Hindus. 

Vizier or Wazir : cliief minisler. 

! Writer t junior clerk in the service 
1 ofthclC.E.I.C. 


Zkmindar: landed proprietor; 
ZBHINDARI : the office or the 
estate of a seMiifdar. Hence, 
ZEMINDARI SETTLEMENT ; a 
revenue settlement under which 
the land-tax or government rent 
U levied from the zemmdars, 
ZSNAKA : the women’s apartments ; 
hence the women of the house- 
hold. 

ZiLlAH : R revenue district. 
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The mimberb aic those of on which the cnliies are to be 

found. Places marked on Uic (janernl map (I.) have also letters *owi» 
their position on that map. ^ 

Places which the student is Ukdy to Hnd mentioned in other woriis 
with a spellinE matorially diftetin,. from that in the test or on the aiaa 


Afghaiu&tan 

IjJa, 2. 

Agra 

iVA.e.s 5 

Ahinticlaltad 

la/, s. ' 

Ahmcdnnuai 

itr. S- 

Aimir 

S. 7 . 

Aligarh , 

lA.s,?. 

AUwal 

i/M, 6. 

Allahabad 

i/frf, 4, 7 , 

Almora . . . 

?■ 

Anvballa (Umimlta) . 

tVl,6,H, 

Ambur « 

3' 

Amkko t (U mmercotc] 

iM. 

Anirawali . 

5< 


/-HA & 

Acakan 

ille, 2. 

Aravall Hills . 

2. 

Arcot • 

iBh, 3. 

Argaon 

iDt, 5 

Arni « 

lEh, 3. 

Arrah 

7- 

Avras 

iCcj 5 * 

Asirgarh . 

S- 

Assam 

*, 4 , 

Assaye « 

liJe, 5 , 

Altok 

iCd. 

Aurangabad 

5. 

Ava 

lie 

Azimgarh 

7- 

Bahawalpur (Bhawal-1 

\ lCf, 6 , 

pore) j 

Baj Baj (Budge Budge) 
Baxsar (Buxar) . 

4- 

iFd, 4. 

Ballari (BeUari) 


Bamian . 

354 

iBa, q. 


UandcUclmml . 

.lelcumO 

Iknf'uliu' . . . iDh, 3. 

lUmni (liunnon) . iCrt, 6. « 

Ikniwan (Ihirdwan) . 1CW14, 
Ikrcch . . .7* 

Bareilly . . . 7, 

Barouh (Bioaeh) . 1^11,5. 

Barodu . . . iCV, 5. 

Ikslicmt-Ciiuii (lh»Rh-\ _ 
emt (hingu) } *' 

Basscin . . i^5‘» 5. 

Bens A*. . . . C. 

Fce/ftjwns ^ 7 ^;aptfr/ . l2^. 

Bchar . . . 2, 4. 

Bellnry (Bnllari) . i/^g. 

Bcnai cs . . • iJ^, 4, 7. 

Bengal . . . 2, 4. 

Berai . tDci 2, 5, 

Bhartpiw (Bnrlpore) . 5, 7. 

Bhawalpore (Baba-\j^^ ^ 
walpur) / * 

Bhopal . . . 5, 7. 

BhoUn . . . lG<'i 4, 

Bhapur (Beegapore) . iZj/, 
Bikonir . . . 1 6V. 

Biluchislan . . 2, 6. 

Birhm . 7 - 

j JBaad * ^ - jAif. 

Bolaa Pass > . 6. 

Bombay , . • I C/, 2, 5, 

Bonndee (BnneU) . 5. 

Brahmaputra A, (Bur-\ ^ , 

rampooter) / ’ ’ 

Broach (Baroch) . i O, 5, 
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£ndgei!udse(Baj Ijaj) 4 > 
Bundelcuna (Bandel'l . e « 

khand) / 

Bimji (Booadec) . 5. 

Bunnoo (Bannu) . iCa,6. 

Bumnpui (Buihani''^, - 

pore) / ’ ^ 

Biirdwan (Bardwon) . x Gd, 4. 

4. 

(Brahmaputra) J » > *►• 

Burma , . . 2. 

Burtpore (Bhartpur) . Si 7 * 

Busheral Gunge (Bas--\. 

heral Ganj) / 

Biixar ( Bflk^r) < 4 ‘ 

Cabal (Kabul) . . 2, 6. 

Cachat (Kachar) • 

Calcutta . . • l^‘, 2i4. 

Calicut (Kalikat) . 3. 

&lpce (Kfllpi) . . 7 * 

Gandahar (Kandahar) 3, 6 . 

Candeish (Kandesh) . iCr, 5. 
Canouj (Kanauj) . t£i'. 

Caiicfll (Karikal) . t£A, 3. 

Carnatic . . • 1 2, 3. 

Caslimere (Kashmir) > ii?0} 2. 
Cauvery £. (Kavcri) iDA, 2, 3. 
Cau^rtpack (Kavcri - ^ 

Cawnpore {ICahnpur) i^C) 4 i 7 * 
Ceylon . . • 2» 3 * 

Chandaipi (Chundey-\ _ 
lee) / ’* 

Chandernagor (ChunO ^ . 

detnagore) / ^ 

ChenabiS. . . iC^, 6. 

Chengalpat (ChingleO 
put) / 

Chilliairwalla . • iCby 6. 

Chin&ura . . . iGdj 4. 

Chilaldrag . . il>ii 3 * 

Chittagong . • 4< 

Chumbul £, (Cham-\ii 3 rf, 2, 5, 
bal) / 7. 

Chunar . . .4. 

ChuncleTnagote(Chan-’\ ^ 
demagar) j ^ 

Chundeyree (ChaTi-\ ^ 

dairi) / '* 


Ciicars (Sarkars) . 2. 

Cochin . , ,3, 

Coimbatoor (KoimO 
batur) / 3 ‘ 

Comonn, Cape . . iZh', 3 

Concans (IConkans) . iCf^ $. 
Conjeveram . . 3. 

Coorg (Kurg) . . im, 3. 

Coromandel Coast . 3. 
Cotah (Kotab) . . 5. 

Coveripak (Kaveri-I , 
pak) ; 

Cuddalore (Gudalur) . lE/ij 3. 
Currachee (Karachi) . lA^ 
Cutch (ICatch) . . iBd. 

Cntwah (Katwab) . 4. 


Dadar 

Daklca 

Delhi 

Dcrajal 

Devikota 

Dholpur 

Oindigul 

Dinapur 

Doab, Tlie 


. 1 ^ 3 , 6 . 

. iBdy 4 . 
fia. i. 
l 6. 7- 
. iM, 6. 

. iSh, 3 . 

• 5 . 

• 3' 

• 7' 

• 7. 


Eraamgur (Imamgarh) iBc. 

Faizabad (Fyzabad) 7 , 
F^ehpu r (Fut tey pore) 7 . 
Ferozepore (Firozpur) i Ci, 6 . 
™»b(Firo.. 

Ferrnckabad (Fiiak- . 

abad) / 

Fort St David . . lEhy 3 . 

Fulta ... 4 . 
Fntteypore(Fatehpur) 7 . 
Fyzabad (Faizabad) . 7 . 

Gendak R. . * *]> 

Gandamak (Guada-\ « - 
muck) / ' ' 

Ganges A . 

Gantnr (Guntcor) . 3 

I Gawilgarh . . 5 . 

I GhatS) E. . , 2 . 

I Ghats, W. . . 2 . 
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Cfiivi/ipui 
Ghazni ((Ui/nce) 
GhciiaU . 

(loiiilklipui 
Gingce (Jinp) . 

Goa .... 
Godaven A\ 

G(%ari A'. (Gogia) , 
(lolconda . 

Goomtcc A'. (Gnmli) 
Goona (Giina) . 
Gooty (Gull) 
Goiiikou . 

Gudalui; (Cjiuldaluit.) 
GuiuLiil (Goojuial) . 

Giiiuli A\ ((louuilce) 
(Uina (Goima] . 
Oundantuck ((landa- 
mak) 

Gimloot (Ganlut;) 
Gnli (C/ooly). . 
ilu/m'o (Gnayni) 
Gwaluu . 


?• 

I /Vor, (i. 

l/'«, 7. 
im, \ 

2, 5. 

\hly 7 . 

'f/. 3- 
i£rf, 4, 7. 

7 . 

3- 

?• 

\Ek, ). 

1 Chy 6. 

1 (, V, (it 

I A//, 4. 7. 
7- 

iJ/a. 

*A», i 
tA, .!• 

I /hi, (>■ 
i/Wia.Si?' 


[laitlAmbiul (TTv<Icia-\ , ,,r „ 

iviiii ( “'A ®> • 


lliizar. . . . iCa, 

Herat . . ■ l/la. 

llindui . . . I/) 3 , 6 . 

Ilissar . . .7. 

IlugU . • - 4 ' 

llugli A (Ilooghloy) iGVf, 4. 
lIueriA. . . -3. 

Hyderabad, see 
Ilaidatabad 

Iiiiamgarh(£mamgur) iBe, 
Indore (Indnr) . • Z-De, 5 , 7 * 

Indus A . . . zBe, 2 , 6 . 

Irarradr B. . .a. 


fclum A'. (Jliulmn) , iCb, 6. 
Te‘Aalmit(jLysalmeei) iSc. 
IIun« . , . iZht^ j j, 

Jhelum (Jelim). . iCj, 6., 

|m|i (CiingLc) . . 3, 

Imlbinir . , . la, j. 

lublmlpote (Jalulpui) i£c, 4 ,S| 7 , 
luitncinautlfaganath) lAf. 
jtuniiiuu (Jammu) , iDa, 6, 

Jumna A’. (Jamna) f 
L v. S» 7‘ 


jailUAUtU yUUUUUB 

Jammu Qummoo) 
Jamna (Jumna) 

Jaunpur . . 

Jeiput (Jeypur) . 
Jellalab^ . 


iJ3a, 6. 

r iMa, a, 4. 
\ 5. 7. 

. 7 . 

. zDe, S. 7. 

, iBa, 6. 


Kabul (Cnliul) . 
lC.tchai (Cacbai) 
Kahnpm (Cawnpoicl 
KalilcaL (Culicul) 
Kaljn (Calpra) . 
kaiainui . 

Katuu) (t'aiiuu)) 
Kaiulahai {( 'aiKlahar' 
K.uuk k 1 i (( 'aatlulsh) 
Kai.u'lu (t’lmadu'e) 
Kaiikal (Oai iral) 
Kusliimi (Cashracie) 
Kaloh (Catell) . 
XCntinandhu 
Kalblnwai 
Katwn (Cutwab) 
Kaverl A’. (C'auvuij') 
Ktivuripalw (Covcu- 
pncfc) 

ICelnt 

Kelo,t-l-GMl2al . 
Kcianli . 
KhnibnrPasB(Khybet 
IChaupur (Kyipore) 
IChatnumdu 
Khi&tna B. (ICrishna 
IGiybei Pass (Khaibar 
Kohat 
Koimbaiui 
Kojak Pass 
IConknna (Conrans) 
Kolab(Colah) . 
Krishna Ji. (IChistna 
Knmaon , 

Knig (Coorg) . 
Knm^ 

Kyipore (ICairpui) 


iA'b, 2, 6. 
zRd. 
i£c, 4. 7. 

zM, 3- 

zEi, 7. 

3' 

zEt, 

Z.li, 3,6 

’‘■'’iS , 
I/U 
zB/i, 3. 

lAr, i, 6 
Uhl. 
iA, 4. 
lAs. 

4. 

lE/r, 2, 3, 
r lEh, 3 ' 

I4ll!, 3, d 
zEi. 

zl 3 e,S, 6 , 1 . 
6 . ' 
zBc, 
iFc, 4- 
zOg, 2, 3. 

6 . 


zCb, 3, 6. 
zlk, i. 
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Lucknow » 
LudluEina . 


lEc, 2»4,7‘ 

iDdt 6. 


iM, 2 , 3 . 
lEe , 2. 
iDc, 5- 
iCA, 3. 

5- 


Madras . 

Mahanadi H. . 

Mohaiajpur 
Mah6 

Maki . • 

Maisui (WLybOrc) 

Malakar Coast . 

Malwa 
Mandalay . 

Mangalur . ► - - 

Mangarwar (Mungar- \ 
war) J ' Tfj 

Manipur (Munnyporc) Uja. 
Masmipatam_ • • 


/ iDgt 3 , 3 > 

\ ii3A, 3 . 

! ibrf. 2, s- 

lie. 

\CK 3- 


l^nganga /?■ (P®*! 

gunga) 

Panipat 
Faniab 
Patiala 
Patna 

Pegw ■ 

Penganga R. (Pain' 


iBc. 

7 - 

iG6i 4< 
iBe. 

iBd. 

iDbi 6. 

\a, 6 


Mecance (Miami 
Meerut (Mirat) . 

Mhow (Mhao) . 

Midnaput . 

Mianl (Meeonoc) 

Mitat (Meoml) , 

Mirpur . • 

Moodkce (Mudki) 

Mooltan (Multan) . — . 

Mooriedabad (Mur-\ 2, 4. 

sbcoabad) I 

Mudki (Moodkec) . 

Multan (MooUan) . iCff, o. 
Mungarwar (Mangar-\ 
war) . / 

Munnyporc (Manipur) ixia. 
Murshedabad (Moor-T. ^ 

shedabad) J 

, 7 iX>?i 2. 3 > 

Mysore (Maisur) 3. 

Nagpur . • • ^ 5 - 

Nasirabad (Nusseera-1 

Netbadda • • r-d^a,3, 5i7' 

Nimach,(Neemuch) . ?■ 

Nusseerabad {Nasiia-I« 
bad) J 

Oodeypore (Udaipur) *. 5 - 

Orissi . ■ • 

Oudh . • ■ 1^1 7 ' 


S O— a 

Peshawar . 
Philiibil • 
Plassey . 
PoUilur . 
Pondichcw 
Poonah (Puna) . 
Porto Novo 
Prome 
Puna (Poonah) . 
Puniar * • 

Pntliala (Patiala) 

Quclla 


Raigaih • 
Rajpulana 

Ramnagar 
Rampura • 
Rangoon . 
Kassul (RussoOl) 
Ravi R. • 

Rcwa (Riwa) 
Rohilkhand 
Russool (Rassul) 


}s' 

iDi, 6. 
iCi, 2, 6. 
iDb, 6, 7 . 

, i^'rf,a,4,7. 

iff. 2- 

iCa, 2. 

7- 

iGiit 4* 

3< 

iSht 2} 3> 
iCf, 5- 

Iff- 
icf, 5 . 
ind, s- 
iDb, 6, 7 . 

. ljB6, 2j 6. 

■ 

( I CCj 2 , 

\ 6 , 7 . 

. I a, 6. 

. iM, S' 

. Iff 

. i Ca, 6. 

. iCi, 6. 

. lEd, 4. 7 . 
fi£c, 2> 4i 

^ ’’i. 

. iCa, 6. 


S, 


Sadulapur 
Sagar (Saugur) . 
Sakhar (Suldrar) 
Salsette . • 

Sartars (Citkars) 
Salora (Sattara) 
Satlej (Sutlcdge) 
Saugur (SagM) ■ 
Scinde (Sindh) . 
Seetapore (Sitapur) 
Seringapatam . 
Shikarpiar 
Sikkim • 

Simla • « 

Sindh R> • 


iCbt 6. 

iDd, 5 * 7. 

i^ri 6. 

iC/ s. 

2. 

1% 5 - ^ 
iCbt 2, 6. 
iDJ, 5 » 7. 
iBc^ 2, o. 
7. 

iJDhf 3, 3* 

iBCf 6. 

iGc, 4» 

, ii?d,6. 

. 5 - 
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Sindii (Scindc) . 

Sirliimi 

Sirsa 

Sirm 

Silapm (Scetapaie) 
Sobraon . 

Sukkar (Sakhar) 
Sulcimnn 
SuUanpur 
Surat . 

TunghnbwUa A’, 
('i’lmiljwlra) 
Ta»iore . 

Tftpli A'. . 

Tcuti, Uk* 

Thalta 

Tonk 

'rruvfltvcofc , 
Tricliinopoli . 


I A, 3 , P* 

\Dbi 7. 

5 * 

7. 

6. 

iSCi 6. 

2. 

“v'- C 
iCe, 2, S- 

iCK 2^ ®- 


} 2. 3 - 

iKh, 3. 
ic'f, 2, S- 

I/.V. 

I Oiy it 4 * 
I/M, 3' 


Tiincomali 

Tumbiiclm H. (Tan- \ 
ghabndrd) / 

\Ei, 3. 
i/%. 2. 3 - 

Udaipur (Oodeypoiu) 
Uiuballa (Amballa) . 
Ummeicotc (Amhkot) 
Umiitsui (Amritaii) . 

iCrf, 2,5. 
i/)6, 5 ,'). 
iBd. 
iBl, 6. 

Vellur 

VintfliyalTifts . 
Vi/agamfcani 
Vi/iejaba<i (W.wiia- 
bat!) 

lEA, 3 

2. 

lEf. 

^ iCd, 6. 

Wainpanga A*. . 
WandewaOi 

Waula A*. 

W.iiK.mi . 

Wn/irubail 

5 - 

1/1’A, 3 ' 
We, 3 , 5 
iCf, 5. 
lC6, C. 
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Afisor, J.t 264, 269. 

Abdahs, 76, 83, 84. 

Aberciombie, Gen. Kobeit^ Z3O1 

133. 

Adam, Mr, 179. 

Adoption, 280, 304, 331. 
AfgHanibtan, 222-224, 227-233 ; see 
Kabul. 

Afghans, 13, 14, 

Agitetois, 306. 

,^newi Vaos, 266, 267. 

Agra, SSi aS3» 309. 3f*» 3X5* 

321 . 

Ahaiya 13 ai, 147. 

Ahioed Sh^, 76, 83, 85. 
AbUiedabad, 100. 

Ahmulnagat, 14, 20, 21, 38, 150, 

151. 

Aue-l^ehapelle, 62, 65, 

Akb&i, 17-20, 51. 

Akbai it*imce), 27, 32. 

Akbar £]ian, 241, 243, 245. 
Ala-ud-dio, 14. 

AlamBtgb, 319, 320, 321 
Albuqueique, 39 
Alexande the Great, 6. 

Aligarh, 151. 

All Muiac, 248, 249. 

All VardiKhan, 36, 62, 76. 

AUwal, 262. 

Allahabad, 88, go, 95, 96, 97, 154, 

309. 310 311. 313^ 317. 

Almoia, 166. 

Alptegm, 13. 

Amar SmgL, 165-167, 

Amhalla, 259, 3061 3xo» 31 x, 

3x4- 

Ambur, 66. 

American wa, 94, 99, 102. 
Amherst, Lcrd, 179-185, 211. 
Amils, 197 


Amin Cband, iea Omichund. 

Amir (Kabul), 229; see l^ost 
Mohammed. 

Amus of Sindh, see Sindh. 

Amir Khan, 147, 158, 162, 163, 
166, 169-174. 

Amvrkot, 250. 

Amtawaii, 17 1. 

Anglia, 71. 

Anderson, 267. 

Annexalionb and Cessions— 
Alloliabad, 134. 

Aiakan, 182. 

Assam, 182. 

Bandelkhand, 161. 

Boramahal, 131. 

Benares, 106, 109, 114. 

Cuinatic, 141. 

Jalandar, 262. 
jhnnsv 282. 

ICacbai, 186. 

Maratha districts, 151, 174. 
Mysore districts, 131, 14a 
Nagpur, 283- 
N.W. Provinces, 143. 
f^njab, 272, 277. 

Pegu, 276, 277. 

Sagar, 174- ^ 

SambalpuT, 285* 

Sarkars, 90. 

Sattara, 281. 

Sindh, 25a 
Surat, 141 
Tanjur, 141. 

Tenasserim, 1S2. 

Annexation policy, 277 ^ 

Anson, Gen., 314. 

Anwar ud-din, 62, 65, 66. 

Apa Sahib, 169-175. 

Appeal Courts, 192. 

Arabs, 12, 172. 

Aiakan, 179. 180, 182, 276, 294. 

3 Sg 
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Aioitl, 68, 100, 1 p, 2JI1, 286 j ifE] 
Cainalit. 

Aigaoa, 151. ' 

Airay, So, IJ4, 193, 250, 258, 266, 
292, 30 'i 302, 305, 309, 332, 339, 

AllN^ 

Anah, 318. 

Arrab} 98. 

Aryan&t 6. 

Asftf J.ih, wtf !Nii,vm 
Abaf-ud daulah, 109, nfi. 

Asirgarh, 174. 

Absam, z79, 182. 

Absivyu, 150. 

AbscssmcnCi H2i 1^2, 1979202. 

Allok, 237, 2()9, 270. 

Auclclftuili Lord, i8(i, 2J4-242, 245, 

Hi, jss. 

Auitiiigabad, 39, 150. 

Auraiig^ib, i8, 22, 34. u, 43, si 
Ava, 179, tSa, 274* 

Avilahilc, 226, 230. 

Aylm (IJftiaU/ai), 2^7, 42 <). 

iUim tnh, 286. 

Aaimgaih, 313. 

Haber, 13-17, ig. 

Hfdiodu) bhnh, 30, 34, 

Balmwalpui, 237, 208, 

Hnillic, Col, 103. 

Baily Guard, 312. 

Baixam, 18. 

Baird, David, 144. 

Baj-Baj, 77 , 

Bail Rao, sm Maiathos, Feshwa. 
Balcsar, Buxar. 

Bala Ilissar, 239, 240, 245. 

Balaji Rao, Maralhas, Feshwa, 
Bolo)! Wiewanath, w Maralhaa, 
Feshwa. 

Balban, 13. 

Bamian, 245. 

Baudtila, 180-182. 

BondcLUiand, 161. 

Bangalur, 130. 

Baimu^ 269. 

Baiahzais, 222, 324, 227, 332. 
Baramahal, Z31, 201. 

Barlow, Sir G., 155, iS 7 -idl, 203, 
Bamaira, Gen., 314. 

Baroch, 151. 


lUioiL-i, wMar.ilhas, Gaikwar 
BuuacWpiu, 183, 307 
Baiwdl, 93, ij8, no 
HasUaraL Ganj, 317, 318 
Bniisciii, 98. 

Batta, 89. 

Ahwal, 262, 

Ambnr, 66. 

Argaon, 151. 

Aini, 69. 

Airab, 98. 

Ass.iyci, 1 50. 
iUshiirit Gain, 317, 318. 
BwdtvovTiVl, oOi. 

Bu\ai, 88, 

C'liillianwalU, 270. 

Chinhiit, 312. 

IXiba, 249 
i>J«» I “id. 

iMiorsluvli, 26u, 3 D 1 . 

Gujeuit, 371. 
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RLPKLSLNiAnON Ct 8»i 5? tut 


JMlkj (E) 4 N OUTIINr or eVG 
JLISII LOOM CfOVI EN mi N 1 s.iw I 
Litltan Ke\iscdlyK C K Tnsor Cr 

9S M net 

A SHORT HISTORY OF LMliUSH 
LAW Srom Tur 1 viiiisr Intrs 10 
TMF I '05 or 1 !I1 Yl 11 1911 Dti/iy iM 
icu (id net 

Junlnghaxn (Ghailos Edward). IJH 
MAXIMS 01 M\RMVDUkI Scrt«rf 
Ddii/ott Cr Se> ^ 

Jevoni (P. D) PFRSONAIIIY Ct 

ive ^ n ( 


Hutohinson (Horare 0 .). THE NLW 
rORLSr Illuatiited J ourth t dUton 
Cr Ivo 6s 

Hutton (Edward). IHl ClillS 01 
SPAIN lllubtrated Janitk Cdtiun 
O Suu 6f 

THE cnirs or UMPRIA imistrued 

ftntrtk ZdiiitM Ct Sac 

THE CITIES or LOMPARDY llius 
(^ittd Cr Sw 6f 

FIORENCC AND NORTHERN TUS 
CANY WIIH GIN 0 \ Illuatrited 
Secend LihUen O Ivo 

SIENA AND SOUTHERN lUSCANY 
Illustntul SeeeudrHiiiM Cr Sew 6s 

VrNICE AND VENETIA Dluscratwl 
Ct Btw 6s 

ROME'S Illualnted Thtd tdiUCH Cr 
8 ew 6 s 

,COUN TRY WALKS APOUl I LORENCL 
Illultiitad Steend Cdiiien leap 8m 
ST sect 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY, With Noiei 
by WiLi J \M HurtvooD IlUwtiitcd itectmd 
hdiiton^ Demytm 7T 6d aet 

A BOOK or THE WYL Illustrated 
Dv»y^ N 6d tui 

Ibsen (Henrib). PRAND A niamiiic 
Paeoit tiiQslaled by Wiliiam Wilbov 
/igttrth Cdihen Cr iv« 3T 6<^ 

Inl6(W.B.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 
(The Bimgton Lectuies oT 1699) JAai 
LdsiWit Cr Bat sr /I'i 

Innefl (I, D.) A HISTORY OF THE 
BRllISH IN INDIA With Mapa and 
Flans Cr ivo 6r 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS 
With Mips Iktrd LdiUcn Dtmy 8*v 
loT 6d net 

Innas (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT 
ING lUuswiied Second I dUten Ct 
Im sj net 


lohnaton (Sir HR). 1 RHISII CIN 
lIvAl AFRICA illiistntetl Ihud 
I htuu Ct ita iCr tel 

IHI NLORO IN Iirr NLWWORID 
Illufitritbd Demyij sir nii 


Julian (Lady) o( Borviioh. Rl VLT \ 
T IONS 01 DIVINI lOVL Edited by 
GralC Warrack howtk Lditi m Ci 

Btr 31 6/ 


Keats «ohn) IHE POrMS 1 Jited, 
. with Introdu tion ind Noie« by E de 
/ Si LiNcoUH i WhU 1 I ^ontl^plcce m 
PbotograviTe TUirUEihiten Demy if > 
IS 61 tut 


KobletJoha). THF CHRISTUN YEAR 
With an Introdu uon and Notes by W 
Lock Illuurated ikudLdttuK Teaf 

aw? jT 


Kempls (Thomas It). THE IMITATION 
01 CllRlST From the Litin with vi 
IntioductionbyDcAK Farrab lUuBtiiauJ 
I hod Edition Pcaf iva y 6d 


KipUnd (Rudyard) BARRACK ROOM 
LAIXADS ii3^A IhoKsand F/utly 
fvntih EdtUon Cr Bxto 6r Also Fco^ 
foe Cloth is 6d net. leatbtt^a net 

THE STVIN SLAb Jkoueand 

Twenty Jerst I ditun Ct %w 6 t Alw 
reap ^ CA/A, 4 S 6d net Eeaiher, 
>T net 

THE nVE NATIONS iBih Thontand 
Elevtnih Edition Cr 8rd 6s Also reap 
8w Cieih tfi 6d vei Feather, ij net 

DEPARFMLNTAL DITTII S Iweniy 
rhtrd Fdttton Cr Sva 6 Also Fee^ 
Sw Cleihi id net, Lteihet, ss tut 


Lamb (Gharles ind Uaiy). THI COM 
.FITJI V^Okkb I ditcd, with in Intro 
/ ducuon ind Non.'i by E V Lu« as A 
»f Jfe 0 and Aevisid LdttiMiH ?2r I alumss 
Hitk Fioitispitce leap foe jx each 
Thoiolumea art. — 

t Mislcilanlous Fro 1 n Liia and 
THi Laii LisAYsti Till ni Bobxs 
roR Clin DSTN 17 Flays asd Poems 
V ind VI LLTfcse ‘ 
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iBlv Rivv). HllNU I KOM 
AN L^bV LlUlU Lltu^tiatiil MtiM 

J tfiitim, O bfii <M 

L« Bras (Anatoly), mil TANH Of 
PAUiJONia littiisl itLii liy 1 1 \*ii i K1 
Oi>STU«(r Illutiiaucl. J'MtlA J Jiiiiia 
O, 8p0 (ft 

Lflo (Oorald StanlAy). IKSPIRLU AIII 
LlONAIKRS Cf, it<e cx/ tuf. 

* CROWDS. Cr 8 m. tt 

Lock (Walter). ST PVUl., THE 
MASIRR RUILDI.R JAud Ldttftn 

G.Sm. 31 . Si/. 

IIIE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LliE 

tt, Svit. Sj 


LodAe (Sir OUw). THE SUIWIANCE 
08 FAITH, ALLIED WITIIStlENCls.: 
ACaisciiism roR Parsnt*iAnu Ii aciiuiui. 
Blevinih hdtfion. G. Bm. 91 ntt. 


MAN and THE UNIVERSE: A Study 
or I HU iKRiuiiMci or iiH AnvANLie irf 
SciLNJirik Knuvhudgu upoh ouh Undith' 
StAMpmO OK ChKISI’IANUVi /f4ftth 
f'dt/toH-. D4My fitw. &<. mi. w4Ao J'Mtfi, 
Qm. Xf. Mif. 

'HIE SURVIVAL OF WAN: A Snmv ?H 
UNS1 Human Vaiuhv, hijt^ 

Juii/4011, f( Vr l f. mi. 

REASON AND llEMUI- hfitNH. 

Cf. Biw. 3f. (ut. H4i. 

MODERN rUOOLF MS. O. tfunei 


Lorlmop (QoqviIc HoraQo)i H I U ks 
FROM A SKI.V.MM)!'. Ml-RUiANI* 
TO UIS SON. lUuHU.Uril Iwfnt? 
ffiitt/h Jidithn. Ct. Bvp. j«. &(. Ahe 
Jfeap.Zw, If, 

OLD GORGON ORAIIAM, imurtinliil. 
^tc<md SdtUan. Ct. 8r/0. fir. *Alxt tt. 
Bm. sf mt. 


LuoaR(B.y,), THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB, IllUfiiotccl, hditiav. 

8m. 7 j. fid. nti, 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. Illsa 
trcted. ^ovriwttih Etixiiw. G* Boo. fir. 
A wanderer in LONDON. Illnv 
trftted. ThrUtMk Ediiton, Ct. 8ur. fir. 
A WANDERER IN BARIS. IlluTtmted. 
TmthEdiUan. Cr. Bur. 6r. AUa 
ftiA 5r. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. lUur 
Icated Font (h i^diUott. Cr. 8cv. fir. 
THE OPEN ROAD: A LiniK Book roa 

WAVPARsas. IftneiteniA JldtHtu Fca^, 
6 m. sr. /ttdttt 7; 

THE friendly TOWN J A Ln 1 l* Book 
roa thb UrbaKB. Setwiih hdiitm, Pta^, 
Svr. jr. 


UKminj \Nli MTNSHlNl- iwwrt 

Im H /ni/l I r| 

crUKlCllR AND COMinV. Sixii 

t.UtUH I^c. 

IH1> LI-NUl SI- AUr. A CuoKB np 

liKPis ii\ I'NiiurMmMr, nAKcs 
Stttitiii liiift fir I 

UlL Sl'COND rOSL\ nt,d udiiKn 

/♦rtjJ Bt(» PS 

III R. INFINIIH V.VRII-TY* AriMtKWr 

PuKiKAii LlMirav. Sfxthl^tiilm itcai 
6.(> sr 

OOOn COWl’ANY: A Raliv qi Mlb 

&tCorid Ldt/iUii leap 5* 

ONP DVY AND ANOUILR. IhM 
t diiu'n Pcap Qm 5r 
OLD LAMPS I OR NEW. PoxttikEi\im 
I’tap. Stw sr. 

LISTCNHU’S LURE An OBLXoHrNAm 
TIOK Ninth Lditian Ftnp ^ 5 / 
OVER BEMERTONS- An East (Joins \ 
CimoHtcLK. Ttnth Cditiom W 

s»* 

MR. INOLERIDE. Ntnlk JSdtUoH, 

!»(}/. t 

ITfL BUn ISIl SCHOOL: An A»pi.i)Wai 
iiuiiii 10 nil. Hniimi Paikuki and 
Vainunia m niK Naiiunau Ualibw 
i'mp, tm, js pd mi 
Sk uKo t.4inl) (C li.irles) 

LydoklTBP (RO and Othccj. nnPilLBSs 
AMPHimA. HSllhS AND lOTO 
CllOUDALA. 1 auiil liy ). C. CuNNiao 

UAM. llliiNlmtc^l. /AMpBrw. 

LydoKlicr (R.). THE OX AND ITSl 
klNDKhb. lllii-itmteiU Cr.Boo. fir. ^ 

MaoniUny (Loi^). CRIHC.AL AND 
UIS'J\)R1CAL LS.SAYS. Kiiiicd by I 
C. Mi>HiA(iUis. /’Artr /"oArmrr. Cp.fiw 
t6(. ' 

MoOabarjoienlt). THBDFCAYOFTHE 
(’irUkClI OF ROME. /A»r( mm 

JJtuty BrA^ 7' 6rf *«■<. 
TIIEEMPRESSE6QFR0ME. lHustrauil. 
Jhuty Bm. firf mi 

UaoCaTthy (DftBmoxvd) ni RuaBiU 
(AgathaJ. LADY JOHN RUSSELL* A 
Memoir. IUu*itrated. Powih Edtitcn 
Dtmy ^ 0)6 xor. fid. net 

NoCDllaMh (Frandfl). THE FALL OF 
ABD*UL-HAMID. Illustrated Dtwj 
BtY. xor. fid. «ti. 

HoBongall CWilUam) AN INTRODLC. 
TION 10 SOCIAL psychology 
.Si vih SdxitM Cr. Bw. sr. tut. 

BODY AND MIND A UrsTOiw jrfe ^ 
DrrEUCB or Ahimism. Smnd mun 
6 m. SOS. 6d, Mt, 
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■Mils. Moil’ (Huthor m. ST CATHER. 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
Illostmled. edilim. J>mr to, 

js. 6^ tut- 

Maatarifnct OTanrioaJ. THE BLUE 
BIRD*. A. Faiky PiAt IN St* Acts 
' Translaied by Alexander TEixeifcA db 
MattoS. feafi.9so. PtckU 
Hit. AisoFea^iw. i» «ei, AnF^Uion, 
iiliutroted In colour by F, CayijiV Kobih* 
SON, U also jMibli^ed. Cr. 4 ia,Gfii top. 
3 U. Nrf.. Of th« abov* book Tbmylwo 
I Editions in rU ^ve been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE : A Play w Thrbb 
Acts. IVnnsfated&yALnxANDERi^BixEtRA 
BE Mattos. Thn-d BdiUen. Ftap. 8bo. 
J>te)tU Sdgtt. y.(id,ati, Ala Feap.^vo. 
u. wri. 

DEATH. Translated by 
Tbixsisa db Mattoa reutik adiUotu 
' fenp. 8tw« it' 6d. neli 

lUutrnted. Cr*. iso. 6t. 

Haikland ROMAN CANONUW 
* IN THE CffURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Rtyaiivo. 

Karatt fR. U THE THRKHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Cr.ftvtf. 3*. 

BarcIo»i(ni«l«*> A SPANISH gOU* 
DAY. %lu8lrated. 8tw. p- W Arf. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE. 

tllluatjattd. Dmp 8w. lor- w. >w». 

IfoVflQtt (J. A. Sy ^g. 

TIMES OP LUCIUS CARYi via' 
COUNT FALKLAND. Illwtniwl. 

^teoitd BdUtiHt. De»»y8w- 7* «. ««. 
ENGLANtf SINCE TVATERLOO. 2>eifiJ> 
^ Awe xof. a/t. 

HanflaU SEA LIFE IN 

SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. 8®a 
Of. 6(2. itt/\ , , , 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Selected a^ 
Edited. Stftnd £diit^ Cr. 8w. p. »• 
net. 

•^|rsSu'§ioV^EAcS''S 

pmrikEdiitoH. Cr. Bw. fa. AhoPcap. 
800. ts tut. 

BsTiie (Bthri OolMiiO' s™?- '"'2: 
ntt. 


, IIONAD HISTORY. Cr.!m. 


H.lhllMi(A.M,BO. ENGLAND’S RUIN I 
DtSCU$&t.n l« FOtlKTBElt LKTTLflj^ TO A 
PnoTBCTiowiST. Ntnth Edition, Cr. ioo, 
ji. nti. 

Hllfis fBTl»ta«e). LIFE AFTER LIFE, 

OR, T»t Theory of RaiKCAKKATioN, 

Cr. 9 iw. it. ^ ntt. 

THR POWER OP CONCENT^TIONj 
How TO AcQuiKt* IT. hortrtk JtdtitoH. 

Cr. 8w. 3t. id ntt, 

■tllals CJ. «.). THE LIFE AMD LCT- 
TEES OF SIR JOHN EVERETr 
MILLAXS. HIluikoL Nff. 

Demy itif, jt. 6d. nfi. 

Hllne ( 3 . G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER ROMAN RULE Illustrated 
Cr. Bw. fa. 

K0ir«t miirT «.)■ QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSIA ll]iillt«te.l. fciuii SAIam. 

Cr tvg, fa. 

MARIA THERESA IlluMiand D.w 
8w. lO*. 6^. Mt. 

HoBtF (L. Q. CWwsa). RlCHK AND 
POVERTY X9to. TtHtU find P/vutd 
Eiiim. Dmy^no. ss.nti. 

MONEY'S FISCAL DICTIONARY, ipto. 

Steend Bditm, J>t>nf 8w. 5 ^. wA 
THINGS THAT MATTER! Papsbs ow 

SOBJSCT# WHICH ABB, OR OUGHT TO ^ 
UHDER D) 5 cU 6 S)ok. DsmyZtfo. it.ntt. 

aontagOQ (D. E.). DRAMATIC VALUES 
Stand Edttign. Fcap.^. S'* 

Koortaonae (B. HallAm). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. IlUwated. Third 
Edition. D«mj Bw. p- id tut. 

sr. ntt. 

Ba?UI ILady DorolhyX MY OWN 
TIMES. Edited by her boo. l>iaiid Edt- 
tun, Dtmy Bw. xS*. 

Cr. fed fa. 

O'DMMII (Elliot). WERWOLVES. Cr. 
lop. p, rut. 

“ AM^‘or'‘wiR'‘lN®THf SfuDW 

AGES. Illusltatad. Bony Sofl. i"* oA 
tut. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
^CONQUEST. With Maps. 7 hni Eiii' 

fioii,Eaised. DfffiFtod. i9S.6d.Mt 
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Oxford (M. H.l. A lUSllIKHlK ciV 

NURMNU .VmM iitiiUoni 

< / j». fui. Hit, 

PaUos <W. 0 . 0 . 1 . TIIK J.CIKNCK OF 
IIY(ilKNli. lllusir.iltii. ^SnonJ atut 
dheii/H'i £ fitioH, Jtuvisetl Uy A. T 
Nankiviii. 6r. tirhi. ^\,nei. 

ParkQV (Erifl). A TiOOiv OF TIIK 
ZOO. lllustrAted. Se%.i>Hii Edtiton. Lt. 
6s, 

PcWB (Sir Edwin). TUUKKy AND 1TS5 
PEOPLE. Ateoni Edition. Uvuy 8tw. 
ns, 6d, Hti, 

PfltrlQ (W. H. Pllndars.) A HISTORY 
OF EGYPT, Illuttralcd. JuSivP'oIumeu 
Cr, 8cx^ 64. eacA, 

VOL. I. FltOM 'IHR Hr TO THR XVIlll 
Dvnasty. Stvtntk Kdtitan. 

Voi.. II, Tku XVllrii AMi» XVIIIiii 

DVMAbTIBS. yonyth lidition, 

Voi.. in. XlXtii To XXX rii RvNAi>nt.«. 
Voi. IV. K«>ri' UNiiBK mu I’ioikmah: 

DvNAflrv. J. P. Maum-I'V. 

V111.V. E<iVri' UNUkuR(iMA(^Um.K. J. (■, 
Mir.Mic. 

Vou VI. Euyit ih Titi: Mtumi*. Auks. 

.STANt.&V LAMlt'IVlOl.n. 
liELUJlON AN 1 » CfiNSCIKNCK IN 
ANCIENT F.GyPT. llliiatiflted. (V.ttno. 
or. (\d, 

SYRIA AND W.YPT, FROM TIIK TKTJ. 
RL AMARNA I.im'KHS. CV. 9 f 0 , 

7S, id, 

EGYPTIAN TALKS. Tininlnted finm Ui« 
rnpyd. First Sei'ici, ivih in xutli Ilynnsty. 
Illustrated. Settml Jiddivn, Cr, Sm. 
34. 6^. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second SenQ8> xviuth to xixth 
Djmasty. Illustiated. S*amd Hdtiim, 
Cr. 804 . 3 S> 6 d, 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Ulus- 
tmted. Cr, But. 3^, 6 d, 

PhfllpB (Ruth 8.}. SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Little Drbvxaxt fqk Travullrks im 
Italy. Jfca^ 9 va, Ltaihtr, 54. tui. 

Pollard (Ufrod W. 1 . SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study ia 
tha Bibliography of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
1594-1685. liluatrated. Few, au. wt. 

Porter ( 0 . tlX THE PROGRESS OF 
,THBNAT 1 CW. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hirst. Bvs. ais. tut, 

" Power (l.O'OoiUiO^. THE MAKING OF 
AN O^XOR. Cr. Bev. 6 a 


IMoo (Klfl.inop C. 1 . t'UllUNAL 
RltllKl.lKU lllusiuit^d. 
turn. /VwM’ Ill’ll inr til tiei. 

Pplflo (L, L,). A SHORT IlISTCfRYOl 
Pl JLITIC \ 1 . Ll'ONOM V IN ENG 1 .AKD 

10 \Nlil!.E. Jtepetdit edition. Cr. 

91 . 611, 

PyornttCW.P.l. A irihTURY OP BIRDS, 
llliisiiaccd. J>cniy Sr’v. lar, 6ii tut. 

RnwUngj (aoptrud. B,). COINS Asrf 
Upw TO KNOW TIIKM. llktolll 
JAtrti Jidtim. Cr, Brv, fij. 

VKliSHWATER 
JISII 1 ',S OK THIS BKITISH ISLES, 
lllusti.ittid. Ct, Bni. 64. 

Reid (ApchdfcU). THIS LAWS OF HERE- 
lU'lY. JiViiVii/ UdittM, Dewy^, su. 
tui, 

Rohoptieon ( 0 . Grani). SRT.UCT STAT. 
UTK.S, CASKS, ANb DOCUMENTS, 
i<i(ni t)lu. .'itetmti and linlaitid Udiiitn, 
hfutv lir>.i. u>r. <h{, Mtl. 

HN(il,ANIi tlNIUiH TIIK IIANOVIR^ 
IANS. lIlMMuiiril, Dtmf 

xiu. Di/. tut, 

fioo (Prod). OW /)AK KOKNiri/ttR 
i))usti.iittt. Attend h\fiUcn, Dtmy tu, 
tot. M Hit. 

Robs (F. W. Forhes). CANCER 1 Tiv 
i'KOHT.r.M np im (tUNrsw ahd 'tia/Lr 
MUNT. J>my 8 m». s«. ntt, 

Ryiui (P. P. W,). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNKKS: A Soliai. History. Illui' 
tinted. Demy iifo. tot, 6d, nLi. 

’’Ryley (A. Boresford). OLD PASTE, 
iflustmied. Feyal iw, £tv.nf(, 

au FranoU ot AbbUL THE LITTLE 
FLOWJORS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSKIU AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into Enalith, with Notes by WiiUM 
IIbywood. liluatrated. Dmy^. st.iul, 

« 8 b 1 [I> (H. H. Honro). REGINAlDl 
Third Bdithn, Fea.p, 8iv. u. 6d, I 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fco^. 6» 
9 X> id, tut, 

SandBmso (G. A. 0 .). METTERNICE 
liluatrated. De»^ Bsii. iw. 6E tut, 

Bobldrovite (PhlllpX RUBBER. Him- 
trated. Dany 8w. xcu. id. net, 

BohloOIBOP (H. K.}. trade UNIONISE 
Cr, 8tw. at, id. 
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BbIouiI (Hdmimcl). TOMMY SAriTH'S 
ANIMALS IUusCia.ted> T^lftA 
ii 9 », Feap, Ocv). m. 6 d. 

TOMMjr SMITH'S OTHER AHIMAIA. 
Illustrated. .S'};r^A Fdttifn, Feap, 8vo. 
ar. 6 d. 

JACK'S INSECTS. Illustrated, CnBiw. &r. 

Bhakflflpfiare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS. 1613 ; 16^9; 1664! 

1^85. Each ^^4 4;. ne/, or a complete set. 
lai. Ml. 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE* 
SPEAIUS. With an Introditciiaii and Notes 
by GEORbE WvKDiiAM. 9iig. buck- 

ranti zor. ti. 

Bhellsy ^oroy Bysihe). THE POEMS 
OF PERCY BYSbHE SHELLEY With 
an Introduotlon by A Clui ion-EroCK and 
nous Ity <1 Q. LctcocK. T^na VoIuih»$. 
8m. aia. mi. 

Bladen (DouBIbb). SICULY. The New 
WinterReiorc. Iliaatracid. Stand BiOtan. 
CA6w. sx.Mi. 

.BmUh (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS, lilted by RnwiM Canmak. 

7^0 Vdlmtti. Ltmp 6m. aif. Ml. 

Smith ( 0 . f. KeTbftct). GKM'STOneS 
AND THEIR UlSTINCTEVE CHARAC- 
TERS. lllufetrat^. BdttlcH, Cr. 

8m. 

Bnell <F. J.). A BOOR OF EXMOOR. 

j Illustrated. Cr. 8<w. 6 t. 

"T'HE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND, 
llluitrated. Cr. Bre, 6f. 

<8tanallfra.' GOLF DO'S AND DON'TS. 
Fi/ik Fd^ti0m. Fct^. ivc. u. nti. 

Bteyenaon (B. LO. THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Bdit«l 
by Sir Stmtsv Coltik. A Ntui attd £n> 
FdtUm tH fovr vobttnts. Third 
Batiiou. FeaP. 6m. Stek $t. Ltaiher^ 
tack Sf> »d, 

BtBTinBon (X. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND, 

, Beiog Letters wnttenby Mra.M. I. Stbvbn- 
SOK auimg i 887>88. llltutraced. Cr. Sve. 
fif. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, i 891 - 99 < Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Siewd Bdiiun, Cr.^vo. ^s.awt. 

StoiP (Vevnoii F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE, Cr.flrw. jr, 
nti. 

Straatfelld A.h MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. Illnstrated. Steond 
BdUion. Demy 8tw. ya. id. Mt. 


II 

Swanton (B. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
10 KNOW THEM. lllubUfttcd. Ci.lvo. 

6s net. 

BRITISH PLANT -GALLS Cr. Sw. 

7 *. 6d Met. 

Byrnao (J. E.>. IHE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Jiditton. Lr.ivo. is,6d, 

Tabor (Uardarot B.). THE SAINlb IN 
ART. liliiblrated. Ftap Stv. y.iMi.nU, 

Taylor (A. B.). ELEMENTS OP META- 
PHYSICS. Stccnd KdiUon DtMy Ziv 
IDF. 6 d. ttei. 

TtLllor (Hn, Baem (Barrlet OBgood). 
JAPANESE GARDENS. Illustrated. 
Cr. 4/A au. Htl. 

Thlbaudean (A. 0.1 BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE Xinndated and 
Edited by 6. K. Foribuub. Illustreted. 
Denty Blv. nu. l!^. net. 

Tbonas (Edvard). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK Iliusttdted. Sfcefld BdittoM. 
Cr. iw. fs. net. 

fhoiMton ^anQlih SELECTED 
POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biompbical Note by Wilfrid 
UCTHKT o. wuh a Portrait m Photogravure. 
TvitHiieth Thousand. Fcap. iw. 5/. net. 

TtlfBtoa (Harv W.). DAILY SlRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twitttitih Bdt- 
iicH. Mtdivm lime. 2f.6d.ttti. Also as 
edition in superior binding, 6r. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE. 
Medium lime. as. 6d. net. 

Tt9»hea (PadBt). DANTE ALIGHIERI. 

/ His Lifs ahd Wobks. With 16 lUustra- 
/ dons. Faurth and Enlarged Edidtn. Cr. 

* 8t>0. $f. net. 

Trevelyan (G. H.h ENGLAND UNDER 
THE STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fijth BdiUeu. Demy Sw. ror. 6d. nst. 

TrlgiB (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING? 
PAer, PnsSBNT. and P0SSIF1.K. Illustra- 
ted Seeevd Bdtlton. Wide Royal 800. 
iSt. net. 

Turner (Sir Allrod E.). SIXTY YEARS 
OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. Dettfy Bw. 
las. 6d. net. 

Underhill (Bvnlyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study In tne Nature and Development ot 
Man's Spiritual Consciousness. Fetitih 
Sdftum. Demy 8nih 130. net. 

Underwood (F. H.). UNITED ITALv! 
Dtn^ SoA les. 6d. net. 
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Ufwldi {B. .1.1. A i'nM.ii'.iil'rlY i)(' 

SOLUAl. I'KIUIKKSS. i». 

Ywdon(Havfy). lUlW TH IM.AY I5(«.K. 
iUustMtoc). I'tfiii h.dUw>i. if 'll 

net. 

Vauiiliiui (Hor^ort M.)< THK NAI'I.SS 
kIV11<’,RA Samt kdifittu. 

Cr, Qcw uf< 

PLORENCK AN1» IlJiR TREASURES 
lilustratul JA/i/. fw, Jiaund Caiuets. 
5 i. net. 

i 

Varnon (Hon. W. Vfarron). REAPINGS 
ON THEINl-’ERNOOF I>ANTE. With 
an liiiroduciion by tbe Ruv, Dr. MnaK» 
'1^00 yoiuuus, StKOMii KiliUflft. Cr Brw. 
!5J. Kti. 

RKAniN(js ON rni? purgatorio 

OP DANTE. Witli nil [iiii<>(lii>*Uun by 
the laic Dkan CuuuCii. Twa I'fUuutts. 
TAird kilUion. Cr.^oo, ij? net. 

READINGS ON Ti(R VARAIUSO OF 
iiANTB. Willi au IiiUiMluaimi liy tli«* 
lliHiKip 01 ' Uiism, Tvu« I'o/huku .Sec«$ul 
Cr. llfM. tijf. net. 

VlokOffl (KanAAtU K.). KKlU.AND tK 
THE I.ATKU MUHN.K AOKS. i)mj 

jii«. td. Hfi. 

YTaAo (Q. W. .mil .T. H.)« KAMMI.KS (N 
HOMERSKT. Uln-auiH. (V,8w. 6u 

WnddoU (L. A.). MIAHA AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. Wiili ii K«’.i.ra «if llinK\* 
IpisUitwn of Tnnj-nio^, lUiiMraWd. 
a/ttiChsaper JiJUwu yj. a/. 

net, 

VTA^nar (RIoliard). RKTTARD WAG- 
NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS. Iniwpicin. 
lions, ombodyinR Waunoi's own c’lplann- 
tionii. fiy At.icu Iiuioiium Ciiiatiiku 
nndnASii.CKUMi’. Fenfi.9vo. vi,td.taeh, 
Tkb Ring of tiir Nin&i.utfa. 
yijih Jddiiuu 

Loiibkgrin and Faiisifai.. 

SeuoHd Kdition, retort f ten Mdenlof^^, 

TBISTAN and IsOtDN. 

TaHNHXUSSK and THB MA^TSRBINaSNB 
OF Nvrbmburg. 

Vatarhouaa (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women In Country Fkce& Third Edtiim, 
^ Swnll Peti 6vo, u. net, 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
, A Second Series of LitlJe Homilies to 
Women m Country Fioces. StnadPettioe, 

*as. net. 


I'llMlnNKiNS l)K THK WAY. Hi,; 
jMlrtliwis ii.i MniniiiK anil Evening Ff wf 
iiiR. I'ho'.rii .mil nuanRcil hy Eiizabbtii 
WA ninmisF l.atjieCt Bw. stttui 

l-llolKiHrS OF A TliUTURY,'’ 

I» tie/. 

V^^RSF^hi /Ao/i Btm. aj. net. 

WatoM (W. a.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. llliMr.'itcd. Cr. ftw, 
yx. «rf. wcj*. 

„ EDINBURGH ANcj 
1HE_ LOllilANS. niustcatcd. .SftfMi] 
Eduhn. Vr. 8tu. jo.r. 6d. net. 

WadmoTB (Sir Pvadarick). MEMORIES. 
.SccjNr/ DeniyH^ ^s.ii,nei, 

WaWnll (ATthur B. P.), A GUIDE TG 
THE ANTIQUIIII'S OP UPPER! 
liGYl'T: PiioM AiWDni to tiw Sudaw 
Kisnu-imii. llluMrnluil. Sttani Mine, 
Cr, Htw. yr. fid. hH. 

Wells (J.). OXFORD and oxford 
I.U'K. Tktul fitiilien. fV. Bt'S. jr. U 
A SHORT’ UlS'l’OKV OP HOME. Tvm> 
AV///(ir/i. Will) ;| Maps. Cr. 8 mk jr. M 

Whitten (Wilfrod). A LONDONER’S 
IiONDON. niuhimtd. (.'r.Sw. 

Wlldftfosoar). THE WORKSOVOSCAR 
WlIihK. /n TtMdvf IWumei. /’or/.^ 
St, ni‘f n/fh ndtf/ne, \ 

I. U'liD Ain'iiiiii SAVit.]:'(i Cfims and 
T int J’l'UTHAJT UF Mlt W. H. 1!. TKI 
DiH'iiiits OF Padua, lu. PoBWa. iv. 
Lady WTNnruMBKR's Fan. v. A Woman 

OF No iMlItllTAaCR. VI. ANdoBAiHos- 

»ANn. vu. 'L'lm Imfoktancb of diinq 
ICabnhnt. vni. A House of PomS" 

UKANATKF. IX. INTKNTIONI!. X. DB PrO- 

FUNTJjs AND Prison Licttbrs. xi. Essays. 
XII. SAUiMd, A Flokbntinb Tragtot, 
tmd La Saini'h Courtisanb. 

WimaTnB(H.Noel). A ROSE OF SAVOY: 
Marib AuRirAiDB OF Savoy, Duchesss in 
UouRiiOCKP, MoTiina nr Louiaxv. lUus* 
trated. i'eeend Editren. Demy Bbf. iw 
net, ' 

THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHR* 
LIEU: Louis Pbancow Armakd iw 
PLBS9ts(i6g6-t788). Illustrated. 
ly, net. 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Mami, 
Cakolikb, Duckbssb DB Berry (int- 
1870). Illustiated. J)emy^< 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OP Tffi 
CONDES (1330-1740). UluBtmted. Dm 
8wi. 15X. fftfA 
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Wood (Sbr Bsalyn), FROM MIDSHIP 1 
MAN 10 FIELD MARSH 'tL IHus 
traced P\fik CdiiuH J^amy n 6rf 
tiai Aha Fc^ ivo it nat 

THL Revolt in Hindus pan ( 1837- 

59} lUustrated SeemdFdiiun Ct dvc 


Wood (W. Blrkbeok) and Edmonds (Ool. 
J. E.). A HISTORY OF IHF CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNIIED STATES 
(1861-65) W'th m Introduction by Si r Nsr r 
Wilkinson With 94 Map^ -ttid Phu* 
TAtrd ZdiiioH Dmyhio ia» (xi mi 


Wordsttorth (W.). THE POEMS With 
w IntTcduccion ind NotLii by Nowrit C 
Smhh J» Thee VabtHin Ihmy B<^<7 
IS >*ei 

Yoati QH. B.) A HOOK 01 IRISH 
VCRaE lh}dLdittttt Cr Sue 3.1 6 ii 


Part II.— A Selection of Series 

Ancient Cities 

General Editoi, B C A WINDLE 
Cr 8 tw 4 f td. net each volume 
With Illustrations by £ H Nrw, and other Artists 
BnisroL Alfred Hatvey Eimnborgh M G Willumson 

^Cani CRDurv J G Cox Lincoln E Lliniel Synp^un 

CfirsTFR B C A Wiodle SHRxnsnvRY T Andeo. 

Dublin SAG Fitzpitiick. WcLUind GLVbioNoury I 5 Holme? 

The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J CHARLES COX 
Demy ^5 6d net each vehime 
With Numerous Illustrations 

Doussuw iNQUEsr, Till AdolphL* BiHtuI 

Lngiish Choich FuiNiTurr J C Co\ 
ind A HirvC) SttoHiLdthen 

Encuxk fosTUUE rinm Frchistonc TiniLS 
to the End of the Lidhtecuth Cintiiry 
George Cliricb 

Lnoiisu Monvstic Lirx Ablot Gi^iiat 
lonrih Ltitii H 

Ehlush Sllls j Hu^LyEl om 

1(^1 loir AS AN Hihiokical Sliinl?: 
SirG L Qumini;. 


Ancieni Paintsd Glass in England, The. 
Philip Nelbon 

Archaolocv and False Antiquities 
R Munro 

Bells of Ekclamd, Tkl CstaoTt J J 
Raven Seeond Eaxhea 
Braspes of England, Ths Herbert W 
MicLliii Thud Ediheu 
Clliic An IN Pagan and Christian 
Tikes J Romilly Allen Sei$xd LUitieu 
CAsrLBb AND Walild Towns O r Engiand, 
The A Harvey 



W MlUUJlS \N\» COMIANY LimiUT) 


Uiwitk (D I) \ I niU^SiHfU Ol 

SO( IM IKUl.l 1 u i 

YftUlOili(Hauy) IlDtt KUl V\ (Dl I. 
Hill tnt d ///// J itU 1 1 
mi 

Vauflhftn (Hoiboit MA iHI NVTTIS 
KIVU KA Hill ti ittJ 'i»( nt I hit n 
tV B j » ? 

ILOKINCL AND Hlli IRl VSURf » 
llliisti Kt-il li.ap 0 0 Airoi^ C 
5( nti 


YMnon (lion. W w.uion) ui vniNt.s 
ON llILINlLRNOUl HANIT Witli 
in InlEodviLtion by the Kiv TJr Miuii 
^109 J iitun it S 9 

ijr ntt 

KlADim.S ON lin I'UKOAIORIO 
OL DANIl WilK in lutt ditttian by 

Lh« llll. Ui'AN / (• I fitUMl'i 

rhuiliiUi^H Cy Rw 

NrAi^iNfA ON iiii rAK\mso oi 
UANLL V^llh III tiiuodiuu ii liy th 
Rmuh 01 UtwiN J fu t /wwn 
/(ifiAwi C> K» 1^1 ftfi 


Ylokore (KadhoUi H). 1 N(>f AND IN 
1»(H IMIS A/Mi 


LIU. I All k MlUli 
iir/« X fu/ Ml 


Wtvdo <0. W. iiid S. H ). UAMIU 1 S IN 
SOM) KSI I Dlu ti Uid (i- I > 6\ 


WaWgll (L, A.). I KASA AND 11 > 
MYS 1 1 KU S Wiib I k« r I ol ih** 1 \ 
Kliilitinn nf ivi ii)e< Illii VTiKil ihtfi 
ajiiiC/wapt/ J liitio/t a /i ixf 

wt 


Wai(n«r (Bkhacdb RKinun WAG 
^RS MUSIL nUAMAS luiniwn 
Uom, cmbodyinf W^'n^r own tvpiMii 
(ton? lly Ann IiiniioN Ctimuih 
nndBA<iiLCi OMF /cap Iw (ki ea<^ 
Thv Ring nr lur Niuiung 
F(/ih rditim 
I/JllENCntK AND pArillAI 

^sutttdhdi xgn%ttvn\iitaa,nd^la>*jtd 
TRt^rAM AND ISOIDE 
TANNHXU^ri AFTD '1 HB MASTmiNSfCK^ 

or Nupembuig 


Vaterhonae (Dli/abotb) WITH THE 
SIMPLE HEARrOD Little HomUies to 
womeii m Country Placea Thxrd CdUtm 
^tnall Pett^ q; net 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE 
A Second Seriei of LiUle Homilies to 
Women m Country Places Small /eft Zvo 
*»5 Met 


((•Ml \Ml)N> Ol im WAY Bsinr 
S Ifiti s I i M iimiii, 111,1 ] io,„ng RjJ 
HU t Ik n ind m in^tl hj Lii abeth 
W viuinni 1 lauft) 9 i ^ tiei 

lIIDlUtlllS 01 A II RllARY^JwBfl 

/ / } IT W/ 

VI Rsr S 1 ip Z/a u Hft 

WaloPB (W. G ) n AI 1 \N &CUI PfOK 
AND SMI I ns Illusnited Cr |E 
7» Li Hi.i , 

Watt (rinncia) EDINBURGH ANd! 
llir lOllIIANS Illii«mtd 

Idtttm tf Zi/o IM td net 


Wwlmora (Sir Pradailok). MEMORIES 
MrW I diiiOH Dimf Boo ft 6d nd 


Wfilgnll (Atthur E. P). 
nil ANlIOUIlllS 
1 (iVI I I 10M Aiimhi 

It ON Ill'll lllustiiUd 

( / S A id mi 


A GUinr TO 
01 UPPERS 
in iiir Sudan 
Stemd JJiim 

n 


WoU« (J). OMOkD AND OXIORD 
lUl Ihif I / (ftt/vt tPto) 3f W I 
AStlORI niSlORYCU ROME Tii,m 
Jdititf/t With jM Ip Lt tit y M 


Whitton , 
lONUDl 


A lOMDONCRS 

llUi luuti ( Miw sf ud 


WllrtoIOacai) IIII WORKS Ox OSCAR 
'WIIIH iM / iweite t filumtr to 


I 1 ouo Ai iilUR Saiim s Crimp and 
line I’oiuAii 01 Mt W H n Ins 
Dunn 01 I’MiUA in Poi'mr iv 
T Ain WlHDI KMI n S 1 AK V A WOHAM 
up No Uui 1 1 \N(P VI An Idi u. Hus 

IIAMl) Vll llIP iMIOllAhtB HP IFWT 
1 AI NPST VIU A IIOUNB OF PDHL 
tlANAIPS K IMPPHUONS X DB PrO 
tUNDl ANn I’&IIONLi irPKb TI Essvts 
M l SuliMfl, A IlOBBKriNB iRAfiEW, 
imJ 1 a SAIMlpCoURmANU 


WimamB(H.noel). AROSEOFSAYOY 
Makii AoI^iaiub or Savoy Duchcssbos 
B ovw ooNF, Mornm of Louis xv QIds 
tnted Second /kititan Demy ise isri 

W«!/ ' 


THE I ^CINATING DUG DE RICHE 
Tiru Louis inANcott Ahkakd dw 
Pltois ( 1696-1788) lUixstrated Dnt^iw 
Tjr net 

A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE Ma«A 
CAROUNb, DUCHPSSE DP BerBT 
1870) Illustrated Dem) 8tw <5^ nu 
THE LOVE ArrAlRS OF THI 
CONDESlisso-'?*") I'll®**"! ^ 

Bvo 13 s itti 
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Wdod (6bf EvftlvD). 

riELDMARSHAI IKus 

yj 6^ 


FROM MIDSin? 

MAN ro “ 

trntLd I\fth rditurn Demy ^va 
net Also Fc^ Bw xs net 
HIE HLVOLT in HINDUS rAN (1857- 
Sg) lUustrattid StceudEdiiioa Ct me 
6x 

Wood (V Blrhlioek) and Edmonds <aoL 
J. E). A HISTORY Of Tllf CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED SIAILS 
(iBfix-fis) With in Introductionby Spi N6CR 
WlLKlKBOU With «4 Mtpti Mid RImis 
Thud Editien, Desnyiao xtt 6d net 


Werdswwth (W) THE lOLMB With 
in Intrndurti n md Nottb by Nowni C 
SuUH la Ikftt Volmtti Di) y Z 0 
iS» net 

Toats (W B) A BOOk 01 IklbH 
VERSE IJiitdDdtlm Cr ivo 3 ^ 6/ 


Part II. — A Selection of Scries 


Ancient CitleB 

General Editor, B C A WINDLE 


Cr 8w <|s 
With Illustt'ttions by 
Bristol’ Alfred Harvey 
^Cantbbduky J C Cox 
Chester B C A Windle 
Dublih S a 0 Fuzpatiick 


6d net mh lolitme 
\ H Nrw, ind other Artists 
Eumauxcil M G WiUiamsuti 
Lincoln E Mansel Synp on 
SHKCnssuKY T Auden 
Wells nnd Glasionuouv V S Holmca 


The Antiquary’s Boohs 

General WitK, J CHARLES COK 


Demy ivo "js 6d net each volume 
With Numeions Dlustrations 


Akcisnt PAiNrBD Glass IN Lnoland, The 
Philip Nelson 

AnCKAtOLOGY AND FALSE ANriQOITIES 
R hlunro 

Bells of England, Thy Cmwo J J 
RnTen Secend h<kho» 

Brasses of Lngland The Herbert W 
Mtckhn Third Sdtften 



CASrLSS AND W VLLCD ToWHS OF Ewri WD, 
The a Harvey 


DouPSUAV IfcOUDST, Phi Adolphus Pnllird 

Lhoiisii Church FuTviTORr J C 0.\ 
indA Hdrvey iSreo t JLdttm 

Lncusii CosiUMB Fnin Prehistonr Times 
to the rnd of the DithtiAuth Century 
GeoTECo Clindi 

Entiisii Monistic Liin Ablot 0-siuit 
lemikLUit a 

Cnciisii Slals j H-irvoyll m 

lou loir AS AY Hiskiical Scuncc 

bu 0 L Guminc 



MuTitanN AND Cdmi'anv Limited 


1-1 


Tho Antiqnai'y's BookB (miiHiwatt 

Clins ANI> Hi Iiu 

(.Stiui;e IJhuiii 

Mvnol AMU MANmiiAi U>ruki>s 'i»i 
Nath.iui<!l J. 1 Foiie. bS< > <'«•/ / lOh m. 
AltuijivAr llnsviiAis 01 LmiiIanb, ‘liii 
Hutht Maiy ClUiy. 

Otu CKUM.UWA1sUEMft' Ac.LO\]Klb J. C. 

Coy. 

OlD KMOIISH iKklKUMT mis Op Music. 

F. \V. Gnliuii, Stea/ui Jtt/if mu 
Ou) Ekglisi[ LiDKAKtrs KutL 

Old ScRvids Books op iittt Engiimi 
CKVKC it. CIiristo[>lict XVordYwoitli, aud 
Henry Littlehaln. SuauJ Jniittau, 


I'AM H r II I' IN l^finiTVAL 

AMhiI iriiiiuit JhuJ/ flilOH, 


Knltanb 


I'Auisir kibisii us 
J. C Cok. 


OP Ekoland,'' Iw 


Bl MAINS 01 HIT rKIIIISIClKIC ALL W 

Fhi.tanu. li. C. A. WinOie. Seeoii 

1 tl tlMx 


Ro'Ian TCka m Bkiiain, Thc. J. Ward, 

Romano B niiisti Buiioings and Earth 
S kORKS. J. W.lli), 

ROVST. fOHrSTS Ul EmqLANU, 'i'iJB. J, C. 

0 >\. 

Shrinls or BRniiH Satmjs. J.C Wall. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 

Domy 8?>j. 2s, 6(i, nr/ tm/i zviitme 

An oililion of flfinkespi'.xtc ui Siiigli* Plays j i*ach ciliU'cl with a full InltoduBlionj 
Textual Notes, .mil a CuiuiMtnl.uy ivl the font of the i>.igc 


All's Wrii. Tkai Knos Will 
Aniunv and ( ii(ii>AiKA. iinondJ Uifum 
As Vau f.iici' h. 

t VMIItftINI'. 

OiMimv HI l<'«utiHs, Till . 

Haaimci. / ktn/ / (fifuni. 

JUims (.‘Al SAU. 

^IClNG llKNKV IV. i'l. I. 

Kino IIlnuv v, 

King IIjnhv vi, I'r. i 
King TIlkhv vi. I'l. ii. 

Kino IIiJNitv VI, I’l. iii. 

Kino LrAii. 

King Kiciiaud it. 

King Richard hi. 

iHia AND Dfath of King John, Tigs. 
liOVB'9 Labour’s Lo&r. 


Mai HI iu> 

MrAsuiiK Kou Msasuiui, 

Mi m HAN I o) VvNiu, Tim. 
MivRKV NVivi's III WtNDsiik, Tim. 
MtH'iuaiMiK ^fl<llit'^ Lniau, Ai 

tllHVIlIK 
IVhh I V H 

UoMio AND Juni r. 

Taming op hoc Shiiuw, Tkf. 
Twii'isf, Tin:. 

TiMON OF AnmKb. 

Titus Andronjcos. 

Tuoilus and CuLssniA. 

Two GiNTIlEMlN or Vftidha, Tizic. 
TwCLnii Nighi. 

Venus and Adonis. 

Win 1 La’s Talb, The. 


ClassioB of Art 


Edited by Dr. J. JI. W. LAING 
JVith nuiricroits lUttsitaficHS. Wide Jioyal 8«o 


The Art of the Gbbeks. H. B. Waiten 

191 . 6 ( 1 , net. 

The Anr of the Romans. H. B. Walters. 

^Sf. Mi, 

Ckardxn. H. E. a. FunU xat, M, net. 


Donatello. Maud Cruttwoll 15 *^^- 
FlORBNimE SCULPTOlli OF IIIB^RWAIS 
8ANCE. Wilhelm Bode. Translated tij 
Jessie Haynefc. zu 6if. »t/. . , 

Ckoroc Romnev. Arthur D. ChamMiMW' 
iw. 6(i. net, 



General Literature 


Glftsaica of Ari—co/}f/n^et/ 

GitniANnAin Gculd & Uavieiu Sttomi 
Ltiiiion 101 6(f> 

'll 

Micni-LAMQLLD Gerald S Qavie& 6d 

wt, 

RuiiLHS. Edward Dillon. 9jt ntt 
Rapiiai u a P Gppd. la; (xi Hti 
RcktBRANDI B Eichinob A M Ht&d. 
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Sir Thomas LAwnrHcr, Sir W.iUer 
Aiflistrong 911 iiff 
TiiiAH LharUs Ricketis 15; nei. 
TiNlokErro Evelyn Mnrrh Phillipps i^r 
Mtt. 

fOiNni'*< SKiTrnrs and Di'awinrs A J 
Iinbet^ }j> id ntl Sticnd I diiion 
Vfla/quu a. deBunete, tor mf 


The ‘Complete’ Series. 

Fully lllusUated. Demy 8 vo 


Tiic Cqmplrtb As&ociation FoornAiLca 
B, S Erers and C. E. H(i^het*Davtes 
Sr *iet- 

Ttic CoMPLCiB Biuiaru Piavkil Chaites 
^ohertt. tor 6d nei. 

Tur CoMiLCic Cook. Lilian Whiiling. 

7x. 61/. fitl. 

Till.. CoMPLcre CuicKcrro. AUiait E 

KmoKr. ji,6<i.»ei. Smii 4 Bdtiion, 

Tub C 0MPI1.1R FuxKUHirR CharUv Uicb* 
Atdson. tar M tui ^etcnd EAiltcn, 

Thb Compilts Goircn. Kairy Yaxlon. 

lojr 4^, Mi, TkuUsnih SdUuH, 

Tut CoMPtCTB Hocttsv-Pr AVER Euslaw 
£, Wliite $t. Mi, Stemd Editten 
The CoMPiAtc Hobsbhak. W. South 
Dixon tor. 64, uti. 

Tttn Complete Lawk Ienmib Piavtr. 
A Watha hlyeta. lor. 4d, nti. Thttd 
Edxti^^ Reoited, 


Tkk CoMPtcTr Motohist Pilsnn Young 
far. &/. Hel Ntv Ldiiwtt ( ^ttenih) 

The CoMM’Tr Mountaimlcp G D 

Ahraliitm isr net Second Ediiton 

Ills CflMPLBrc Oakbmak. R C Lehmann 

tor. &/. Mi, 

THcCoMPLtiB riiinooRAPHrii R. Child 
Bayley. icr Sci. net /'Ottrth Edihm. 

Tna CoMPi cti Ruunv Poothaii pr, on the 
Niw Zlauano Swri •( D GAllaher and 
W.J. Stead tor 6t/ lut. Stn»d£dttm 

Thb CoAtPtrrK Shot. G T Ie3sJ.TlQ 
Buckell. ntt. 7 hud Edition, 

'DicCoMPUcTCSvriMKCA. r. Sachs, je 6d 

nti. 

The COMpiXTfc Yachtsman, B Ilechstall 
Smith and E du Bpulay, r jr nti. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 

With numreus Illusii'ati^tt. IVide Royal Sm zy, mt eatk 'ooltme 


English rusHiTURb. F. S. RobinxoD. 
English Cquhjbfd Bookx Martin Hardie. 
ErcHiMas, Sir F< Wedmore StcttMi EdiliM, 

European Enamcls. Henry K. Cunyng* 
home 

Glass. Edward Dillon. 

Goldsmiths' and Sn.VBRSMiTKs' Work. 

Nelson Dawson. Second EdxUon, 
iLLUMiNArsD Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edtiwt, 


Ivories. Alfred Matkell. 

Jbwpllcry. H. Qifford Smith. Sci-ond 
Edition 

McuunNTS. Cyril Davenport 
MiNiAruRES. Dudley Heath. 

Porcelain. Edward Dillon. 

Fins Books. A. W. Pallnrd. 

Seals. Walter de Gray Birch 
Wood SculptUHB. Alfred Maakell. SiCOtttt 
Edition. 
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Handbooks of English Gharoh History 

Kclilcd by J. H. lUJRN. £,V<»7W Srw. 2 ^. (nf, net each rolittnt 


Thk FcsuNOM lOM'i U7 ‘VIIL KNtil tsti C'l(U>*i ». 

J. II. M.mde. 

Tills Saxon C'hukcii and inif Ki>um\h 
CoNQuusT. C. T. CniiCK'ull. 

The Miluia^val Ciiuncii anu ’riiv^ rAt>Ac.v. 
A. C. Jennings. 


Handbooks 

THoDocrniNn np THB Incarna'iuin. R L. 
Oitky. Edtlmi, KcvUiii, Demy 

ivff. 12s. 6a. 

AIlisi'i.iKvoP ISaulv CiiKisriAH OociKtHn. 

J. F. nelhuiiedlnkur. Dewji iku. toi. &/. 
An iNTRODUcrioN 'I’u iiti: IltsuiKV op 
KeliiiIiiNi K. 11. Jcvuitb. /'‘i/M 
Dewy ^iw, 10^. Oi/, 


Tm. Hi iiJUMATiiiN I*i-Kion Henry Gee. 
Tin will! J'uKirANisM. Brnci' 

Till- Ckwumi or Knoianu in the Eigm. 
iiu.Niii UcMUttv. Alii ud Plummer. 


of Theology 

Ah Intkouul'i ion to tub History op thi 
Chkhus. a. E. Burn De/uy 8w. iw, sj, 

Thl I'mi-obornv or Reuuion in Engukd 
AMoAMEUiCA. Alfred CnIduLott. Dei^iog, 
lot. 61^. 

Tin XXXIX AnTtciEs of hie Church op 
Knu.snu. Eilited liy K. C. 8. GiImod, 
Seventh liditim. Dmy Hw. w, 6 d, 


Tho ^Home Life’ Senes 

ffluifivti'd. /Vwj'Sfw. Op. /o io,p, Cti. net 


HonU T.ihm IK Asti'Kii.A. KiUkritiu* (1. 

tliaJiuy. iS’iYiW AV///Ami. 

UiiMU T.ii'ii IN Fdani'k M 1 ‘Ih llrUiniu* 
Si I M Eiiilwn, 

lIllMJ'. l.lt-K IN lllMiMANY. MfH, A. HUlHA'h'V. 
Heawti Mttiiin, 

Home T.ifu ih IIum.ani). L>. S. MuUruni. 
HecwKi Edtlm. 


IliiMi l.nii IN li'Aiv. T.ina niifr Gordon. 
Ac.'ivu/ hiiiriwi, 

lloM): l.ii K IN NimwAV. U. K. Dnnleli, 
IlnMUblM IN l<d‘>'>?A. A. S. Knypo^ort. 
IIiiMK l.iiK m Stain. S. L. Hensusan. 
^Seimi Jiiiidvn, 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Golonred'Booka 

Fcaji, 8»d. 3A W. 7itt each vohme 

WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Life anu Dfajii nr J«uin Mthoh, 
Esq. Nimrod. F\ftK A'lA^jaM. 

Tub Ijfe OB A Spohisman. Nimrod. 
Handley Cross. E. S, Surtees. Fmaik 
MditioH. 

Mr. Stonge's Sfortimq Tour. R. S. 

Siutees. Seewd Eeiiiiatu 
JoRRocES’s Taunts and Jollivieb. R. S. 

Surtees. Third Ediiien. 

Ask Mamma. R. S. Surtees. 


Tun Analysis or the Hunting Field. 
R. S. Surtees. 

The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search op 
tJiB PiciunEbQus. VVUliam Combe. 

Tiin Tour of Dn. Syntax in Search op 
(^NiuLATUiN. William Combe. 

Tiir Third Tour op Dr. Syntax in Search 
OP A Wipe. William Combe. 

Life in London. Pierce li^aa. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS 

Tjui Ghavb : A Poem. Robert BUIr« I Illurtbationr of thk Dcok op Joe In- 

I vented and Engiavud by William filBKe. 
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LaadevB of Seligion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Pm trials 


Ciffajn %vo. 2 ^, 

CA.R01NAL Newmah, R. H. Hutton. 

JoHK Wbblcv, J, H. Oveiton. 

Bishop Wubbrporce. G W, Daniell. 
Cardihal Manning. A. W. Hutton. 
C1IARX.BS SiMCON. H. C. G. Mouic 
John Knox. F. MnLCunn. Stcaiid Edttiotu 
John Howe. R F. Horton, 

Thomas Ken. F. A. Qatk& 

Gaokcb Fox, ihc Quaker. T. Hodgkin. 
Third EdiUeu. 

John Kxolc. Walter Lock. 


n$t each velum 

Thomas CiiAi MCRs Mm Oliphant. Sieond 

EdtiiMs 

LANcrior Andrlwls, K. L. Ottley. ieeoitd 

EdthfM. 

Aucusiincoi CANirKOUkv. £. L. Cutts 

WifiiAu Laud. W. H. Huiton. Eourik 

EiitCton, 

John Bonne. Augnstus JesBop. 

Thomas Ciianhicr. A. J. Mubon. 

Laiimbk. R. M. Carljrle and .a. J Carole. 
Biknop BuiLEii. W. A. Spooner. 


The Library of Devotion 

'Wilh Introductions and (where neccssar7) Notes 

Sfuali Pott tvQi. cloths 2s.: leathers 2 t. 6 d. net each volime 


Tkx C^N('r<isioNfi OP Sr. AuoubriKC. 

Eishlh Editten. 

^KB Imitation of Chriit. Sixth EditioH. 
The Christian Year. Eijtk Edition. 

Lyra Innoccntium. Thhd Edition. 

The Tbm 9 ib. Steeud Ediiton. 

'a Hook ot Dlvotions. Second Ediiioa. 

A Serious Call to a Ocvout and Holy 
Life. P^h Ediiion, 

A Gdidb 10 Eterniiy. 

The Inner Wat. Second Edition. 

On the Love of God. 

The Psalms of David. 

Lyrica Apostolica. 

The Som of Songs. 

The Tiidughib or Pascal Steomi EdHlan. 

A Manual op Consolaiion from the 
Saints and Faiihlss. 

Bcvoi IONS from the Apocrypha. 

The Spiritual Combat. 


Trc DavoriOMk of St Ahbclk. 

Bishop Wii son’s Sacha Pkivata. 

Grace Abounding 10 the Chief or 5 in> 

NEUa. 

Lyra Sacra. A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edihou. 

A Bat Book trou ihe Saints and 

FAfHrRB. 

A Lmtc Book or Hsavlnly Wisdom. A 
Selectnn from tke English ^tystics. 

LiciiT, LirE, and Lovn. A Seleclion 
diL Ueiman Myktiu*. 

An iNlKODUCilON TO THE BCVOUT Lli C. 

The Ltttie Flowers or the Glorious 
Ulssi a Sr. I'i.ancis and ms Friars, 

Death and luMaRiALiTv, 

Tits SriBiTUU. Guide, heeond Ediiton. 
DcroTioNb ruK Evi rv Day in thl Waek 

AND TilC GrIAI FLbriVAlA 
Pmxck PmVATAE. 

HnxAB Mtsticai'. A Day Book from the 
WriiiDgk of Mystics and Many NACiuns, 
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Little Books ou Ai^t 


With many iU\nhiXth»\. 

Ku'h volume consists of uliont 200 pturcs, 

Aiunsdu UURRB. L. f. Alkn 

Ams (II jArAK, Tuo. K. Dillon. Tkiul 

llaoici't \iis. E. Almack, 

Itoi i icci.i.t. ttCnry I.. Honnoi. 
fluuNC'JoKrs. F. {le Lhlu. 

Ckliinc. R. H> II, Ciist. 

L'liiuiitiAN SvMMoiibM. H. Jenner. 
Ciinisr iw Art. Mrs, II. Jtiinci. 

Ci.Minif, E. Dillon. 

CMNSiANfi:. n, W. Toinfikins. ShmuI 
hdiiioHx 

C'UKn 1 , A. PulUul ,\iul E. Ilmi .utv,). 

'•Fmii.v Knousu Wahk-Cuiour. C R 
lliikliet. 

l'NAMici«i. Mt<t< N. hdtUxm, 

FUiMitriur I.viotiioN. A. C01K1.VII. 

Gl(flIK*U UllMNHY. G. VAMOM. 

OukbkAui'i U>tl. W^Uem. bamihlixtUtoa* 


p !b//v. 2f. fii/, mt ^ 

Awd wmUius from 3'> t» 40 Illiiitrations, 
ii'c III I’iintdp.wuie 

(lAiuyi AM) Iliiuctii n. K F. PallArd. 
Hiiinrm. Iilis. U. I'oitesLiic. 
InvuiMAroi) MANUscniPib, J.W. Diiidley, 
jLiMitiBV. C, D.ivenpmt. Set.onil Edifteu, 
JonM IIoiTNr R. H. P. K. SUpton. 

Sir [ositUA RiVNmns. J. Slme, S/uni 
■Edilian, 

N. PeacoLk. Etcond Sdiiten. 
Miniaturis, C. DAvchport Steoud Sditim 
Our r.Aiiv m Aki. Kirs. H. Jenner. 
Kapkauu a. R. Di ylitirsf. 

K) MDKANDr. Mis. K. A. Slmip. 

Room. Mtiiiul Ciollnwska. 

TUHMIR. l'',TjJlfiMllll. 

Vari)V( i:. M. U. SinAlluuiy], 

ViiA/ijUW. W. WillicifiHM anti A H 

Waiih. l<.lM),hluU,Uliy. JmmlJiditm 


The Little Galleries 

idwo. 2). Cd. uti tilth vitinrfit 

ICncii volume contains 20 platca m Vholoipnvuict (oKcliicr with a nhnit oulllneof 
the life and work of the imslcr to wlwni the l)ook is ilcvoied 

o 

A LiTTLU GAUKKV oir HuVNOUIS. I A UnLL UaILUKV ok IIoPl'NBK. 

A LirTLK Gallrkv op IlottRUY. I A Liiti.u Gauxuv up Muuvib. 


The Little Guides 


WUh many Illuslrntioni by E. II. Nbw and other and from photographs 
Sffiali Pcit Bvo. Cfoihi zs, Cd, nei} Uaihtr^ 35. Bd, ?«/ tach volmnt 


The main features of these Guides are (l) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus* 
tralioDS from photc^raplib and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps i 
(4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is inlerestn^ in the 
natural features, history, archsology, and architecture of the town oi district Ireaiw 


Camiuu&cr and its Collboos. a. H. 
lEhompun. Thitd Bdition, Revistd. 

Chanmbl Islands, Tub. E. E. Bickocll, 
Enqush Lakbs, Tub. F. G. BrabnDt. 


XsiiS OP WioiUi Tub. G, Cliucfa. 
London. 0. Clinch. 

MalvOuk Country, Tub. D. C> A Windk 
Kortu Wai,bb, a. T. STORYi 



Genei^al Literature 

The Little OrVUiXM—GontinuecI 


OxioRD AHn ns Couccrs j Wells 

St Paul s Cat upduai G Clinch 
SHAKrsfEARLS CouMriY B L A Wmdie 

Fowith Edition 

South Waim 0 W and J H Wide 
Westmiwate* Adblv & E Irouthtck 
Stcond Ldthau 

BAiucsiituE r G BrAbint 
BuCKINOKAMSKinB 1 , S ROSCOC 
CiiBBKixu W M Gillichin 
CoRNWAiL A L Sihnon 
GEabYSKlKT J C Cox 
Dcvon & BniitiB Gould Sttoad Eihlun 
DonsBT r R Heith ’ietottd hdiiion 
DuRHAU J L Hodgkin 
J C Co* 

HAMibHisa J C Cox 
HiRriosnsiiur H W lompkmi 
Kent G Clinch 
Kerry C P Crane 

LriCLSTLKSHiRL AND Rutland ^Harvey 
and V D Crowtlier Beynon 
Miooi^cx J B firili 
Monmoutusihxe Q W Wade and T K 
X Wide 


NoaroiK W A Dutt Seeand Fltiiou 
I AMStd 

NoRrMAUiTONiHiiH W Dry and 

J tvisfd Eitiion 

NiATnuuBLKLAND J E hloni^ 
NoniMCHAAisiiiRL L Guilford 
OXFOIDIHIHE r G Bnlint 
Shromihks j r Auden 

SotiPBiii G WindJHWide Steond 
I utt u 

Si\riOH»siiiur C hriseficld 
SUIPOLL W A I>utt 
Sorily j C Co* 

SussBX r G Bialint lluilldttien 

WUTSIHRP r R Hiilh 

YottsniRL Tub Easy RidinC J E 

Horrid 

Yorkaiihp Ihb North Ridino J L 
Mam 

YokKSHiMi 111* Wttsp Ripino j I 
Mans CMk 3i 6 / ntt U itkv j/ 6 i 

lUt 

Bbittanv S Binng Gould 
Normandy C ScuAimoie 
Rous C G LlWby 
SuBLY r H Jackwn 


The Little Library 

With Introduction, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispiecei 
Small V9ii Svo Each Volunte, tIo(h, u 6d net 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK 01 ENGLISH 
LYRICS itetnd Ediivon 

Austen (Jane). FRIEC \ND PREJU 
DICE 7Vvo yphnies 
NORTHANGER ABBEY 

Baeon (Ftanois). IHE ESSAYS 0! 
I ORD BACON 

Barliam (B. B). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS Atw Volumes 

Barnett (Annie) A llllLC BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PKOSL 

Bechfovd (William). THE HISIORY OF* 
THE CALIPH VATHEK 


Blake (WllllaaO. SELECnoKS FROM 
CHE WOR^ or WILLIAM BLAKE 


Bonov (fieorje). LAVLNGRO F-m 
Vahtmei 


THE ROMWY RYE 


Bro«nlDd(Robert) SELECTIONS 1 ROM 
IHE EARLY POLMS OF ROBERC 
BROWNING 


Canning (Qeotde) SELECTIONS I ROM 
THE ANTI JACOBIN With some liter 
Poemi by George Canning 


Covley (Abrahain), THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWI CY 
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Tlie Little hihv&vy- eonthmod 

Grabbe (Gfior^e). S1'( l>Uri()Ns b'KiUl i 
Tllli I'OEMS Ob' Ul'tHUSt: ('RAllUK. j 

Qralk (Mm.). JOHN HALIFAX. 
GENILEMAN. 7'a/tf roiumvi. 

Oraahaw (Klehard). ‘IHli: KNOI.ISJI 
POEMS OF RICHARH CILiVSHAW. 

Dante AK^hlerU THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Tranhliitoil by H F. CXKV. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans.. 
laLed by H. F. Cakv. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans* 
lated by H. F. Cahv. 


Darle^ j|p<Mr|«)< 


SELECTIONS FROM 
'OEblS OF GEOROE DARLEV. 


Daane (A. G.). A r.lTTLE DOOK Ob 
LIGHT VERSE. 


Dlfikaiii(OliarlOB). CHRIS rMA.S DOORS. 
I'wa k‘uiuMt€i, 


FarrlQV (Suian). MAKUIAGE. YV«< 
THK INHEWTANOE JVofl t'afu^a 

OaskoU (Hm.). CUANVOUH. A'acW 
AVAV^w. 

Hanthorne (tfathaniol}. THE SCAUt.KT 
LETTER. 

Hondorion (T. F.). A t.lTTI.E B<X>K OF 
SCOTTIStl Vl-UISE. 

Klndlake (A. W.). EOTHEN. X<cif»t/ 
Mithm, 

Lamb (Qbariei). ELIA, AND THE IJ^ST 
ESSAVS OF ELIA 

Looker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andrew). 'I’llK POEMS n? 
ANDliEW MARVELL 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEUS OP 
lOllN Mil. TON. 

Molp(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. 


RloholB (Bowyer). A LITTLE DOOK OP 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 


SniUb(HoraflB and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. 


fitorne (Lauronoe). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 


Tennyson (Alfrod, Lord). THE EARLY 
1‘DKMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY. 
SON. 

IN Ml'iMORLAM. 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 


Thaolcoray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR 

‘/At'ee I uluMcs. 

PKNUENNIS. TAm yolmet, 

IIKNUV ESMOND. 

(TIULSTMAS lil»OKS. 


Vaudhan (Henry). THE POEMS OP 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


WaterhonHA (Rllxabotb)* A LITTLE 
ROOK. OF r.U‘JC AND DEATH. 
Tbh'ietntk 


Wordswovtb (W.). S1''.LKCTI0MS 
TTIF. I’OKMS OF WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. 


Werdiwortb (W.) .'vnd Gelsrldle (R T.). 
LYRICAL BALLADS. Scc«ndRMen. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions nnd Notes 
Pott l^mo. In 40 Volumes. Leathet% pries u, mt tath volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 10s, net 


Miniature Library 


Ikmy 32Ma. Leathery Jr. net each volume 


EwhrxkOr : A Dialogue on Youtb. Edward 
FitzGarald. 

Ths'Litsop Edward, Lord Hbbdsrt ov 
Chsrodrv. Written by hiinieir<. 


I^i.oNiusi or, W5<ai Sawa and Modem In 
stances. Edward FitsGerald. 

T«r RohAiyAt op- Omau KhawAm. Edvfftn 
FltrGerald. PowiA £dition. 
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The New Library of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy Sw 


Care op tub Body, The. P. Cavaiw^. 
Secmd EeUtim, ^s, iti net. 

Chii^urem op the Nation, Thi. Tlic Bight 
Honi .Sir Jaho Gorst, Steond didiUoit. 
7^. hi. fist. 

CoKTHOL Op A Scounoa; or, How Cancer u 
Curable, The. Chaa. P, ChUde 7.r 6d. ust. 

l>isRAsca OP OcrupATioN. Sir Tfaea. Oliver, 
lor. 6d. tut. Ssctmd Edition, 

Drink Fsoclum, in iia Medico-Secioloncal 
Aspects, The. Edited b; T. N. Kelyft&elc. 
7r. hd 


Dkocs AMO THB Dros Habit. H. Sains 
bury. 

Fonctional Nbrve Diseases, A. T. Scho. 
field. 7$. 6^. fist. 

Hyghwb on Mmo, Tub. T. S. Cloiiston, 
Sixth SditiSH. ft. 6d, tuU 

Infant Mortality, Sir George Newman. 
It. hd, tut, 

Prcvbntion op Tdberculosis (Consump- 
tion), Tub, Arthur Ncwiholme. vu. 6rf. 
MSt. Sscond Edtiton. 

Air AND Health Ronald C. Maefic, or 6i/. 
neL Sesond Eiition. 


The New Library oi Mu&io 

^Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Rtmtiottd, Ihmy Sva, 6d. net 

J* A Fullct-Mmlland. Ssesnd j IIandbu R. A. Stteatfelld. Ssemd Edition. 

I Hugo Wolf. Ernest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies 

Hhitirakd. Pcdeb. %vo. Each volumt, ckth. zs. »ei: kather, v> 6tf. 7Ui 


DANTihAi iRtiiUMt. Paget Toynbee. ThM 
Ediiton. 

Girolako Savonarola. E. L .S. HoMlnirffh. 
Eourih EitiioH, 

John Howard, lil. C, S. Gibien, 

Alpubp Trnnyson. A, C. Benson. Stcimd 
EdMoft, 

Sir Wavibr Ralbigk. I. A, Taylor. 


l^ASMUB. S. P. H. Capey 
Rodert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Chatham. A. S. McDowall. 

Fbamcib of Assisi. Anna M. Sioddart. 
Canhino. W, Alison Pbillips. 

Bbaconspibld. Walter Sicbol. 

Johann Wolpcanc Goethe. H. G. Atkins. 
Francois tiS Pehelok. Vlacopot St. Gyres, 


Four Plays 


Feap, Sv$, 2 s. t\6l 


Ths Honeymoon. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
Arnold Bennett, Sseoud Edition, 

Tub Great Advonture. A Flay of Fancy 
in Four Acts. Arnold Bennett. 


MiutsTONBS. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Xaohlaurli. Eifik Edition. 

Kismet. Edward Knoblauch. Steond Edv 
tun. 


Hhe States of Italy 

Edited by E, ARMSTRONG and E. LANGTON DOUGLAS 

Illustrated. Demy 

k History op Milan under the Sporxa. | A History op Vbroha. A, M. Allen. 
Cecilia M. Ady. xoi. 6^. nst, { lar, net. 

A History op Perugia. W, Heywood. izr. 6c£ nti. 
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The Woslminatei' Goiunienf.!irieB 


(■(‘imal I'Mitui, \\ \Mi'R l,(K (C 

/>* '.I Stw 


lilt \( 1 • Dv lUR Ai'iisii I ■> k. j 

11 kailbiUtu \iit» Ltit/iiui, ia> iJ 
lin* 1‘ii.si I. Pistil or I’AUL till Awtsin 
10 iiin VokiNUUANs Fililed liy H, 1 .. 
UoiuiKe. Lthitotk bi. 

lin Unuic OT Kxoiiu'h Cditeil % A. IT 
M'Keile. \\ ith a Akii>.iiij PUiis. lui. b,t. 
TiiR fluoK 01 * ]£7EKict.. Eiliied tty il. A. 
KcilthiUi. To«< td. 

Tml llooic OP Gi.NChi<i. wUb Intro* 

durtion and Notes, byS. U. Uuver. Jffwih 
EtHUatu w. 6^4 


SM» lUllIttOKS IK TIB 

.''lU.Mit iliilllll ] DlltON^Onili 
iH l.«i :«i I • S k Dnvpri v> 


hii. ktiitK 01 MU. rhoinin tsM iu 
I .lufil li^ (; Wade. tor. W. 


liir HofAK or T»'«. Lilited by E. C. S. GA 
Hin. '»({ I Jtium, 


Thd I'PMjr 01 Sr, Jamii Eiliied, imli 
ItiiuiiliK lion and Notes, byR. J. Knoulnu 
SMMii idiUotu bit, 


The ‘Young’ Series 


Ttiif Youmo Roianisi. W. V, Wfsirll Mini 

CJ. 8. CouiKU ii.Orf.wri'. 

Tmv VutiHii <'AiirhNUii. CytdllitUt 

H'lll, YoUHO KliUtfllUMt. lldtlHUIIIKl Utllb 

«ji. 


Cfewtt .S/’d 

'I’lii VtH't.i, Fm.iniik, ITaniiniiiiJ Hall 

i ntiit ! tUl’Mt sn 

Hiik ViiiiHii Nmiuvmsi. SV. 1 \ Wasltll 

»Si'. mi Mutm 

l»u Yyuhtt OiiNMtinnn,i ,1. W.V.WcSlrt. 


Methuen’s Shilling Library 


/'Id/, Stv, 

1U.VU lliuui Tup, ATanulcoMneteilindc, 
('nNiMTiOH ov Englanu, T»8. 0. V, G. 
Maitrrinan. 

Dv Fkopumdi^. Oieai 'WiUlo. 

From Miqskipmak io kutui'MAiisiiAU 
Sir Evfilyii Wood, F.AL,, V,C. 

Hills and the Sba. lIilaiiQ Doiloc, 
'*Huxixv, TiioaiAB IIbnuy. F. Chalmen* 
Mitchell. 

IPBAL Husband, Am. Oiuir Wilde. 
iMTBHTiOM*;, Oscar Wilds. 

JlHMT Glovbr, Kis Boox. Jaiobs M. 
Glover. 

John Bovbs, Kino ov 'thb Wa^Kucuyv. 
John Bayes. 

Ladv Wimdskmere's Fan. Oscv Wild*. 
Lbttbrs vroh a Sbm^uadb MsiWIlAilT 
TO (US Son. Geoige Horace Loiimer. 

Libx or John Ruskin, Thb. W, 6. ColUng* 
wood. 


If, 7lfi 

I.IIM ot> koiiKRT Totus Sir 4 VtHsoM, Tin. 

(illlll.lltt Hllllilli. 

lyiPk uB TrvHHV'ioN, Tun. A. C. Bftifon. 
larii.R os I'WLinMiiNi,, A KiViLiuu. 
T,oki) Am huh SAviLc'h Ckiub, Oscar WiUa 
Jxini: OS THE noNBV'Bpc, Tub. Xicknei 
ICilwmdes. 

Man and mis Univcr^p. Sir Olivet loidse. 
hiARY Magdaubnb. Mautlce Muterlmcki 
Old Count by Live. S. Barlng-Gculd. 
Parish Clerk, Thc. F. II. Ditehilflld. 
SsLBcrBD roi4MB. Oscar Wilde. 
Sbvasiopdl, and other SioatBS. Leo 
Tolstoy. 

Tn'o Admirals. Admiral John Moresby. 
Under Fivb Rcilne loidy Dorothy Hevi 
Vailima Lettsbb, Robert Louis Stevensoa 

Vjcar oy MoRSVEHsroff, The S. Bailni* 
Gould. 



Geneiul Literature 


*3 


Books for Tranelhrs 


Cmvn Stw. 6 s. tack 


Eich voluitte coHtains a. numbci of Illustialioas in Colour 


A WAUOrBCR IM I'JORlkNLO £. V. Lttcos. 

A Wakderbr IK Paris, F V Lucas. 

A Wamobbbr in Holland. £ V Lucas. 

A Wandebbh ik Lowoon. E V Lucas. 
The KoKroLx Broads W. A Dntt 
iHB New Forest. Hmace G. Hutcitiosoa. 
Namjcs. Arthtii H. Ncinay. 

Tkd Cities os Umhria. Ldvatd Hatton, 
lac Cuics 01 SfAtK. Edwnidllututtt. 
The Cii ins or Lombardy. Pldwaid Hutton. 
Florckcs and NoniKCRN TuscANVt vntit 
Genoa, Edwaid Huiion. 

SlBKA AND SOOIHCSK XUSCANy. SdwAld 

Huiton. 


Roue. Edwiud Hutton. 

Vi nice and Vbmm ia. Edwsi^ Hutton. 
dm Ezeiohs at HUme. F. 1^,, 

Tto L.»» Dr Paheom A„,„„ 


A Bmk or THZ Ehiko. S. 

T.a Hiwma, H, M v„gha». 

Hays in Cdunwai i C. Lem^ 

Tm |Ki«r. or the Oi,E*r ( 1 ,„, Mn. A. 


Round adout Wiltshire. A o. DjjdJ^y. 
8.^imoTToBiv. 

Fiancis Watt. 


Korvav and lis Fjords, M, 


A.WyUte. 




Tub Armourbu and ins CiAvr. CUulas 
flonlluh. Itlintmicij, Xejai 4(a. it 

Mi. 

Ari'ANoLuc, T.StuigcMoaic. IIlusUAted, 
Cr, Bv«. 5s, Mi, 

Aims aiip Ideals in Aar. Gaoiga Clausen. 
lUuatrRtod. Stfomi Sdtiion. Pvti 

Svo. jf. nti. 

Six LccruRBS OK Painting, Geotie Clausen. 
llUiiuated. Tki*d SdiHcit, Cttrtt P»tt 

aou. jf. 6 ti. Mi. 

Francesco Guardi, G. A. 

SimonkOQ Illustrated. ImAtrUtl tft. 
fii or. Mi, 

Illubtratioks or the Book or Job. 
Wdliain Blake. Quarto, £t ts. tui. 

John Lucas, Portrait pAiNras, iBs8-i8;4« 
Arthur Lucas. Illustratod. It^ruU 
£3 3 * net, 

Old PABr& A. Beresfoed Ryley. IHaattated. 
Xtjial 4U, j^a as. Mi. 

One Hundred MASTRSpiccBi or Painting. 
With an Intioduction by R. C, Wut. IIIos* 
DaMd. Sta^SdtUan. Dtnif^, ios.6d. 
Mi. 


Tub Banisii School An Aii,aio».i 0..^, 
“ di. Biilidi Paint... and a,. 

Nolional GJIery. E. V, Lome IUot 
xraUo, reafi, ivo, as. oa. 

OBE HoHDOEO MaSTOIFIECM 0, scut-PTuaE 

With an IntiodoctuHi by G. {{j}] {{jy,. 
trated. Diu^ Bva. los. 6d, 


A Rounet Fouo. With an 
ChaDiberlain. ^ 

tu(. 




THE S*MU IB Aei. MErg«„, E, Tahop. 
Hlttstrated. Stesnd Bdthm^ Feep, 8m 
3 r. id, nei. 


ScnooipB or PAiNTtNO. Mai> ijoita. Hlus- 
trated. Cr. Bev, sr. net. 


Celtic Anr ikPaoah and 
J R. Allan. Illustrated. 
Hs/ay Bva. js, 6 d, net. 


^*{,Hi8 T1 AN Tints. 
^eesnd Bdt/un, 


'Classics or Art.’ Sta page 
'Thc CoNNOih&EOR'B LioRARV/ Seepageis, 
'Littlc Books ok Art. Se^ 29 , 
'The Littls Gallcribs,' S^e page iB. 



MKTIHIUN A.NII COMIWNV LlMITW) 


Some Books on Italy 


V.IUUUIA. MtIUPBN TuM \NY, OlB 

M.Uy I<. Cuni'inu. .Kavrjt 

C’l, U.^'. cs. wf, 

TIor History aikI Ait to tht- Kail 
of (lie Ucjinblic. F. A. Kyctt> lie»\r^K 

7s- 6i/. ui't, 

Ki^k^nlk', a WANUtRiiK IN. S. V. Lucas. 
liUlstratttd. Ji'i/yf/A Jufifion. Cr. 8^(>. br. 

FlOKItNCG AKO IIKK T RIIASUBES. H. M. 

Vauglmn. J'ca/i, 800. 5^. aet 

Fbomwcs, COUK TRY WAt.V.S ABOUT. K.ilward 
Hutton, llliutrated. Stiomi i^ittton 
FcaA< ^vQ. 5£. net, 

FiORYNCB ANn TffP ClTIBI OK NaXTHRRN 
Tusi.any, with Genoa. Kilvr.uil Hattuii. 
lUuhtTAtud. J^'ccoKif Edilivti. Cr, Qvu. <u. 

l/)M»Am)Yi Tim Cities ok. Kdwanl UfilioD. 
lliut.iraMi.1 Cr, 6w. Im. 

MitAK UNOKR tnu SkOH/A, a IIlltlORY OT. 
Cc'ciliii M. Atly< Illustui(<»I. Jkutjt tirv, 
lof. M, «/*/. 

Naku's ! Vast iind I’livnt. A 11. Norway. 
JIlustialKil. 'J'/ir/ it A'lM/cu. Ci.Brii, <if. 

Nai*i.k«) KivmiiAi Tiik. it. M. Vaiiitlinn. 
HIhsimK’iI. Afiiifut /''ff/Z/M, (.V. 6j. 


NMwnv, Tm* oy. FaTwmd Nation. 
lilnsti.utHl. I'timth O. Sr/o. it. 


Wnki. ano Vfni via. Kdwaid Hutton. 
Ulu-«tiiatt!il, (V. Hrv*. 6s. 


ViKKCON Foot. U. A. DouRlas. lUus* 
tiateU. 6i'iom/ Jiiti/itui, Jfra/i.iw, 51. w/. 


Vroiicr ANII IIKK TrCMURRS. H. a. 
Douglas. Illiisir.-itcd. Feit/,iw, st.eei. 


Vi RON A, A IIisrORv or. A. M. Allen, 
llltistruted. De/i/f im, lar. 6ii. »ei. 


Dantb and ins Italy. Lonsdale Ragg. 
inu&tr.Ttod. 2>my >9.r, 6<t. nti. 


1 )ANTit Ai.imtii.iu : Hu Life and Worlci. 
Toynbuc. Hlu&irated. Cr, Btv. ss, 
net. 


Houk T.ipk in Italy. T>uut DufT GcRdiTft. 
lllustratril. TAint Jiditm, Dmy 8m. 
lof. A/. Hit. 


Larks ok NnHri»',HK Itaiv, Tim. Richard 
llagot. lIliistMU'd. i'\ap,^v0. is.ntU 


T.ORHN70 riilf! hfAl.NlKlirimr. IS. I.. S. 

Unislitiigli, llliisiuiied. 6'(eiad EdUiM, 

IHnty drk>. IS#, net. ^ 


1 *kkia;ia, a ITiiiTohv ok. Willluui lleywood. 
Illastvntcii. Jh'iHy Dvai. tus, Cm/. »<■/. 

lioMK. Kilward ITuUnn. Illiuitratwl. TAisd 
/ifiiiiaH, Cr, 8rv. 6r. 

Homic. C. G. F.ll«Tby. lUustiatrd. Smn/t 
J'iftt iw. CMh, is, 6d, uei ; itaihef 1 31. ttd. 
net, 

Homah riixiRiaiAoni A. R. K. Roberta. 
IllunLintcd. j)aHy Bnv. tof. 6d, net, 

Sicily, K. H. Jncksoit. lllustmted. SmaU 
I'oti itw. Cloth, 9S, 6tl. net ; ieather, jr. 6d 
net. 

Sicily : The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Slndon. Illustrated. Second Edihon, Cr, 
8«w. 5s. net, 

SisKA AND SouritBRN TuscANV. Etlword 
Hutton. IlluBirated. Seecnd SdiiioH. Cr. 
^e, ds. 

Toscany, In Unknown Rdwacd Hutton. 
llluntTuted. Second Edtliatc. Diwyi Bw. 
7r. id, net. 


KNim'f I’oi'r.s, Tun. II.M.Vmighnn. Il!n^ 
Imtul. J>einy^ni, %$s,Ho(, 

St, Catiwkinr op Sikna and iikr Times. 
Jly the Aiitbur of ' Millie. Mori' [Ihistroled. 
Second Edition. Ikmy Bvo. 7*. id. net, 

.S. Krankih ok A'lSiai, 1 'ub UfBs of. 
Rroelier Tlioinns of Celaho, Cr, Bm, ns, 
net. 

Sayonarola, Gikolamq. L. S. Horsbuigb. 

lUuatmted. Cr, 8tu>. net, 

SlIBLtJtY AND Hia KrIBNUI. IN ITALY. Hcltf 

R, Angeii. lUiutralcd. io>.m 

net. 

Skies Italian : A Little Baviarj-for Tr# 
voUers in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Fa^, 8m 
5r. net. 

UMiTaD Italy. F. M. Underwood. Vem 
tw. iQx. 6tl net. 

Woman in Italy. W, Boulting. Illustrated 
Demy Zvo, lor. 6d, net. 



Fiction 




Part III.— A Selection of Works of Fiction 


Albanesl (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AMU 
OMU OTHER hourtk L^tiou Cr 
870 6r 

IHE BROWN EYES OF MARY Thtd 
Edtftm Cr 8 w dr 

1 ENOW A MAIUEN 7 htrd 2 :dthM 
Cr 6 s 

THE INVINCIBLE AMET lA or Tttn 
PoLiiB AcvBMiTiRBsa LiiHots 

Ct Son 3 s 6 d 

niE GLAU HEART Tifih^diitw Cr 

OLIVIA MARY Fkid Cdtitan Cr 
df 

THE BELOVED ENEMY SMttd Idtim 

6r Bo0 

Bagok (Rlohard). A ROMAN MYSTERY 
rhiraJtdiitm Ct ivo 6 
THE FASSFORl remtA Sdiitan Cr 

ANCHofjYCUIIIPLI'.r rmilhrtli/uit 
Cr 8t«i| 6r 

LOVES PROXY Cr Sat 6 s 
DONNA DIANA Stan$fl Ai^Uioh Cr 
iw 6 s 

lasting or NETS 7 ws{/lA £diiiott 
Cr 9 va 6 s 

THE HOUSE or SLRRAV AI LE ntfd 
Lditum Cl 6 f 

DARNLIXy PLACE Sse^tid £dttion 
Cr 8v0 6i 

Bailey (H, 0 ). STORM AND XREASXTRE 
rhxtd Cdsitm Cr ivo 6 s 
THE LONELY QUEEN TAtrd EUion 
Cr Sew 6c 

Banng-Oooia (S.). IN THE ROAR OF 
THL SEA EighiX Ediiiots Cr Sew 6r 
MARGERY or QUETHER SeutAdEdi 
iron Cr 800 6 s 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE Eddnrft 
Cr 890 6c 

JACQUETTA T/ardJBAiiaH Cr Boo 6 s 
KITTY ALONE F^fthEdiiimr Cr iw> 6 s 
NOEMI Illustntdd Fintrik Edition Cr 

IHr BROOM SQOIRr IllustrataJ /V*A 
rdtbttt Cr 8w 6 t 
PARTMOOR IDYLLS Cr Iw 6j 


BI ADY? 01 THE STEWI’ONEY Blu? 

tratd SteoMii JCdtiuiK Ct 6j 
PABO THE PRIES r Cr Bi» 6j 

Illumnted Set ri rii/ioft 

Cr Sao df 

^OYAI GEORGIE Illu^tnted Cr 8 0 6{ 
IN DEWISLAND Seem! fdihett Cr 
ivo 6 s 

MRS CUROENVEN 01 CURGrNVI N 
fifth Edition Cr 600 6k 


Raw ffitUti). IN THE midst Of 
ALARMS Third Edition Cr Scv 6s 
THECOUNTTSSTERLA W^hldrim 
Cr U/s 6 t 

THE MUTABLE MANY Tkr rf Edition 
Cf 800 dr 


Begble (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVlltriNU ADVrNiUKLS 01 SIk 
JOHN SPARROW Pvkt or Tier 
pROCBrs? OP AN Opcn Mmo Sseond 
Edition Cr 8w ^ 

BsHoo (H.l EMMANUEL BURDEN 
MLRCH^T lllubCiAted TccMf tdi 
tiOH Ct Boo 6s 

A CHANGE IN Tin CABINET 7 far i 
Fdition Cl B00 6c 


Bennett (Arnold). clayiiANGIr i^mk 
Ldihon Ct ioo dc 

EHE CARD ^atHthrdiUon Cr 870 6\ 
HIIUA LESWAYS Smnih LAiU i 
Ct 800 6c 

BURIhD ALIVE Third Ediim Cr 
tza 6 s 

A MAN FROM THE NORIH Third 

Ldihtm Ct Sec 6c 

THE MATADOR OE IKE FIVE TOW NS 
Steotid Edition Cr 6w 6c 


BeDBOn(B. r.) DODO ADi taii or iiir 
Day SfoUsHlhEilitiaH Cr 800 6c 

Birmingham (aeorfe A ) SPANISH 
GOLD ^ixtAFditiH Cr See 6 ? 
THE ^JEARCH PAKIY inth Edition 
Ct 80 6x 

I ALAGE S lovers 7 ktrt I Uh a Ct 

•IHr adven ruRrs or dr whi i ty 

IkmlLnlion Cr Bw 6s * 



